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A glossary 'has been omitted solely from want of 
leisure to prepare one. In fact, the necessity which lay 
upon the translator, of executing his task against time, if 
he executed it at all, should excuse many of the defects 
which will be seen to mark his performance. Pandit 
Nilakantha’s disquisitions were certainly well worthy of 
being brought before the public. Even the most advanced 
of European Sanskrit scholars, may therefrom reap 
instruction. To such, and to many others who will value 
them, they might have remained unknown for years, or 
altogether, had not the translator done for them what he 
has here done to the best of his opportunities. 

This work has had the great advantage of being 
criticized, in its proof-sbeets, by the Reverend Dr. Kay, of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. By the obliging assistance of 
the learned and acute Principal, both the author and the 
translator have profited largely. 

Camp Bilahaki, Jusulpork District: 

Ghristmas, 1861 . 


p. 284, 1. 5. “ soul” occurs twice, where spirit” is intended. In the fourteenth line 
of the same page, in place of ” no less than the soul,” read “IVwara no 

leas than every other individuated spirit.” A few more similar mistakes, the result 
of unavoidable haste, are noted at the end cf the volume. 

Num— The First Icdition was published by the Calcutta Christian Tract and 
Book Society. The Becoiid Edition is issued with the kind consent of the Society s 
Committee, ^ 




prefatory note. 


Explanations of somn Tsonnical Tsnks* 

The Rational Refutation was translated by Di\ Fits*Edward 
Hnll from the Hindi. The aathor, in a Paper on The Hindu 
Philosophies^ in the Indian Church Quarterly Review fur April 1891, 
states that the technical term^i of Hindu Philosophy are not always 
correctly rendered in English. Some of the principal, as explains 
in the above Paper, are therefore given below : 

** An atom {paramdnu) is the minutest portion of earth, water, Ac. ; 
it is invisible, intangible, in short, inappreciable by any of the senses ; 
and it is incapable of farther division. There is no word for Ak&sd in 
English The word ether,’’ by which it is sometimes translated, is mis- 
leading. It is like space in every respect except this, that it is imagined 
to be the material oanae of sound. Manas is translated by English authors 
by ^miud.’ But manas is not mind. It is a material interval organ. 
Ihdidi Kdla (time) and Manas are believed to be substances {dravya)J^ 

It is the custom of English Authors to translate Prakriti by 
* Nature.’ Prakriti is composed of three mateioal substances, called sattwa^ 
rajaSf and tamas ; these words are tmnslated by English Authors, * good- 
nessj’ * passion,’ and * darkness’ I'espeotively. Who will suppose that 
goodness, passion and darkness are material substances out o1 which the 
whole material universe is evolved P” 

** Sattwa^ Rojas, and Taonis, in the 8knkbya system, are so called not 
because^they are themselves goodness, passion, and darkness, but from 
the efi^ts which they are supposed to produce. The effects of Sattwa 
are good ; such as cleai*iies6 of nuderstuiiding, calmness, peace, Ac- The 
effects of Rajas are passion, attachment to the Wot Id and its pleaanrea. 
The effects of Tamas aiestnpidity. I have hazarded some speculations that 
by such YfOid^BBPrakriitysaftwu^rajaSi tamas^ intellect) ahankdra 

(self-consciousness) Ac., different things were originally understood, the 
very tilings which those terms signify, but gradually their meHuing 
was changed, and the authors have come to understand by them 
quite different things. See Rafumal Refutation^ pp, 44-45.” 

** As the Sdttkhyas say that the universe is evolved from Prakriti^ ao 
the Vedantists say that it is evolved from mwydt or ajnma^ that is 
ignomiice. Mdyd (illusion) oiv ignorance is the uiateiial cause of Uie 
universe. Like Prakritu it is composed of sattwa^ rajas, and tamasj* 

*The Sankbja and tbeVeddnta teach that apprehension, will, activity, 
pleasure, pain, Ac., are not qualities of ifaesoub bntaie rrtffis of the ania^ 
karana, and they are only reflected in the soul. Vritti is an affection of the 
antahkarana, which is evolved from it, and is a modification (parind^ 
ma) of ii ; just as tlie autahkarana itself is evolved fioni Pmii'nii and is a 
nioditicaiion of it. Now they say that the uniahkarana is the ioteinal 
ojgan as its name \ 
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PREFACE. 


This essay, in its original form, was published at 
Calouttta during the last year ( 1860 .) It consists of 
two volumes, in the Hindi language, and is entitled 
Shfad-darn’a.na-darpaua, and “Hindu Philosophy examined 
by a Benares Pandit.” Scarcely a page of those volumes, 
however, is here reproduced witliout much change. To say 
nothing of less important alterations, whole chapters have 
been retrenched, and otliers have been inserted. The 
notes, throughout, are new. These, equally with the text, 
are the woi’k of Pandit Nilakantha ; a very few excepted, 
which the nature of their contents will sufdce to distinguish. 

The Shad-dara'ava-darpana was addressed to a section 
of the author’s countrymen. But the pride of the native 
literati forbids them to have dealings with their vernacular 
beyond the narrow range of social occasions. Moreover, 
the technicalities of philosophy, among the Hindus, are as 
yet drawn solely from the Sanskrit. Only a meagre 
number of those technicalities are popularly employed ; and, 
of such as are thus employed, not one in ten is fully 
comprehended by the vulgar. This being the case, the author, 
as might have been anticipated, discovered, that his Hindi 
labours had been to little purpose. As for this translation, 
it was undertaken, at the instance of an estimable 
missionary, mainly for the use of his fellow-evangelizers, and 
of Hindu students of English who may wish to acquaint 
themselves with the abstruser matters of their ancestral 
religfion. 

A familiarity with the sketches of Hindu philosophy 
drawn up by Colebrooke, will be found well-nigh indispen- 
sable as a preparation for understanding what is here 
presented to the reader. Later writers in the same 
department will, as a rule, be much more likely to mislead 
, than to render any solid assistance. From this stricture a 
■reservation must, however, be made in favour of the 
Eeyerend Professor Banerjea, whose Dialogues on the Hindu 
PhiJosophy are a mine of new and authentic indications. 
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What from the elucidations of that learned gentleman, and 
those of Pandit Nilakantha, it should seem, that, in order 
really to penetrate the mysteries of Hinduism, we could 
scarcely do better than commit ourselves to the guidance 
of Christianized Brahmans. 

There are scores of terms, belonging to the nomencla- 
ture of Hindu philosophy, precise equivalents of which 
have not yet been wrought out for us with the help of the 
Latin and Creek. Of the terms in question there are not 
a few which the translator of these pages has been the first 
to dress in a European garb; and, that he has had other 
than moderate success, is more than he can venture to 
suppose. Colebrooke and his successors have, indeed, 
elaborated many close and felicitous renderings. Still, 
they have left much unattempted, and something to be 
amended. Had the translator departed from “nature,” 
as representing praJcriti,* he would hardly have done 
amiss. Again, “ monification” conveys a very much nearer 
conception of vritti,f — denoting several of the “ evolutions” 
of the “internal organ,” — than is conveyed by “affection.” 
These and many other improvements were thought of when, 
unfortunately, it was too late, save at the risk of entailing 
confusion, to introduce them, j 


• “ Originant” might answer, or “evolvantj” and “ originate,’* or “eyoltite,** 
for vihfiti. 

** The Greeks agreed with the cosmogonies of the East in driving all sensible 
forms from the indistingnishable. The latter we find designated as the to 
dfJLOp<f>OP, the vBoDp *rrpOKO<rpiVfCOV, the %a 09 , as the rsecntially nnintelHgible, 
yet necessarily presumed, basis or subposition of all positions. That it is, scienti- 
fically considered, an indispensable idea for the human mind, just as the mathematical 
point, for the geometrician of this the various systems of geologists and 
oosmogonists, from Burnet to La Place, afford, strcng persumption. As an idea, it 
must be interpreted as a striving of the mind to distinguish being from existence, 
—or potential being, the ground of being containing the possibility of existence, 
from being actualized. Coleridge’s Notes and Lectures on Shalcespeare, Yol, II., p. 197 

t See pp. 44, 45 and 133, for the charaoteristios of vritti, 

j A single one was introduced. Between pp. 35 and 81, sentience” and its 
conjugates are frequently put for chaitanyuj &e. See the second note at p. 128. It 
was Golebroke, Professor Wilson, and others who herein set the example which the 
translator for a while unadvisedly followed. 

In a considerable number of places, “ God” is substituted for I’s’wara. On this 
point, as regards the SAnkhya and the Yoga, see the 8dnhhya8(£ra,--iii the Bibliotheca 
Indica, — Preface, p. 2, foot-note. 

** Soul,” in an accommodated sense, has been chosen to stand foryVre or jivatman. 
See the notes at pp. 2, 162, and 153, In the latter part of III., 6, inadvertently, and 
yet naturally enough, soul” will be found us^, more than once, for the 
unspiritual part of the soul,”— as a Hindu would be compelled to express himself. At 



SECTION I. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Oil the Uses of an Examination of the Hindu Philosophical Systems ; 
with an Enumeration of these Systems^ and a Sketch of the Plan 
to be pursxied in the present Treatise^ 

I purpose, iu this book, to discuss succinctly the six philo- 
sophical Systems (Dars'anas) of the Hindus. The fundamental 
authorities of the Hindu religion are the Vedas, the Smritis,* the 
Purdnas, &c. ; not the Systems. Of these the staple is argument. 
But they profess to derive their views from the Veda and other 
sacred books. Independent authority, as to those views, they 
disclaim. Hence it might be supposed, that, iu examining the 
Hindu religion, a disous-'ion of the Systems would be quite unneces* 
sary. Such discussion has, however, these advantages: — 

l5^. Tlie six Systems are not held, by the Hindus, to be the 
work of ordinary men, but of llishis ;t and they are adjudged 
an equality of rank with the Smritis, the Purdiias, &o., which are 
reputed to have similar authorship. If then, on investigation, 
errors are proved to exist in the former, doubt must attach to the 
credit of the latter. When it is shown tliat the very Rishis are 
wrong, and made gross mistakes in writings by which they 
undertake to communicate to the world the knowledge of truth 
and the means of salvation, who can esteem any statement de- 
serving of confidence, simply because it emanated from a Rishi ? 

2ndhj. Though vulgar Hindus are indifferent to, and un- 
acquainted with, the dogmas established in the Systems, yet those 
dogmas are highly considered by the learned. To them those 

* “ The laws of the Hindus, civil and religious, are, by them, believed to be 
alike founded on revelation, a portion of which has been preserved in the very 
words revealed, and constitutes the Vedas, esteemed, by them, as sacred writ. 
Another portion has been preserved by inspired writers, who had revelations present 
to their memory, and who have recorded holy precepts, for which a divine sanction 
is to bo presumed. This is termed Smriti, recollection, . (remembered law,) in 
contradistinction to S'ruti, audition, (revealed law),” Colebrooke. 

Rather, a code of memorial law is meant by Rmriti, as in the text. Again, 
any composition of a man supposed to be inspired may be denominated Smriti. 

t Primarily, in the Hindu mythology, Hisbi signifies a holy sage to whom some 
portion of the Veda is said to have been revealed. In a vague sense, the word 
denotes an Jnspived man. 
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dogmas, conoerniog GU>d, the world, its origin, the sonl,* jts 
bondage, emancipation, and so on, are, as it were, the root and life 
of the Hinda religion ; while the narratives, and tales, and ritual 
matters of the Yedas, Smritis, Pnrinas, &c., may be viewed as its 
branches. To the learned so excellent do those doctrines appear, 
and so folly accordant with reason, that they cling to them with 
the strongest affection ; and the cord of this affection holds them 
fast to the Hindu faith. It is, therefore, my firm conviction, that 
if they saw those doctrines to be faulty, and discarded them, they 
would be led to lose all regard for Hinduism. And snch a result 
would, with God’s blessing, attend candid enquiry. 

Zrdly. There is no question that the authors of the systems, 
and their great expositors, were, in their w^, most intelligent 
and learned men, and acute investigators. But, since, in spite 
of all the energy they threw into their search after truth they 
fell into serious errors, it is evident how extremely difficult it is 
for men to arrive, by their own wisdom, at the true knowledge 
of God. Add to this, that sages, as in India, so in all other 
countries, have herein failed. Hence, that system, it is established, 
is divine, which propounds correct views of God and of His right 
path. 

My prayer is, that God may have mercy upon yon. Belinqnish- 
ing partiality, and with a desire for the salvation of your sonis, as 
yon would reach the right path, may yon ponder what I am about 
to set forth. 

The six Systems are the Ny^ya, Vais'eshika, Sinkhya, Yoga, 
Mimdns&, and Yed&nta. They are also called the six SAstras.t 
The S^nkbya and the Yoga agree in all essentials ; save that the 
former does not acknowledge God, while the latter does. Hence, 
occasionally, in Hindu books, both are denominated Sinkbya; the 
one, atheistic, and the other, theistic. In many places, also, the 
Mim6ne& is styled the prior Mim&nsi, and the Yed&nta, the latter 
Mim£ns4. The reason of this is, that they are alike concerned 
with discussing statements of the Yeda. The prior Mim&Ds& 
pertains to its ritual section ; and the latter Mimdnsi, to its scienti- 
fic section. This section, being at the end {antd) of the Yeda, is 
named Yedfiuta. Thousands of authors, from remote antiquity 
down to recent times, have written treatises on the six Systems. 
Among these are some known by the name of Sdtras, or Aphorisms, 
which are reckoned the basis of all the rest, and are referred, by 
the Hindus, to Eishis. Thus, the Ny&ya is ascribed to Gotama, or 


* Thronghoat these pages, * sonl’ is used, in an aooommodated sense, to trans> 
late/fva; a term not applied to the Dmne Spirit, while it is employed of men, 
gods, and all other persons. As these have sonlSi so, it is thoaght, hare all things 
animal and vegetable. 

t By this word, in its wider aeoeptatkm, Is denoted a body of teaching, revealed, 
or of human origin, concerned with any sabjeot whatsoever. •« 
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Aksfaap&da; the Vws'eBhika, to Kfti^dai op Eanabbalcsba; the 
Siokhyai to Kapilai the Yoga, to Patanjali) the Mitoinebi to 
Jatieini ; and the Ved&nta, to B4dat&yam. 

The plan which I have resolved npon for oritidzing the da 
Systems is this. In the first place 1 shall exhibit those doctriaei 
which, with slight dedactions, are common to all the Systems; and 
then those distinctive doctrines of all the Systems^ save the 
Yediota, which are especially worthy of examination. In the 
third section I shall canvass the characteristic doctrines of the 
Ved&nta. The distinctive tenets of the other five Systems I shall 
deal with in this wise. I have remarked above, that the Sdnkhya 
and the Yoga consent in all important respects but one. On the 
ground of this general unanimity, I shall treat of their doctrines 
together. Then I shall speak of one or two articles of the Mimdnsd, 
which are deserving of attention. As for the Nyhya and the 
Yais'eshika, the learned recognize a close affinity between them. 
They concede that, for the greater part, nothing found in the one 
is repugnant to anything occurring in the other, and that, in fact, 
they supplement each other.'^ Indeed, Hindus who now-a-days 
write ou the Ny4ya, combine the Yais'eshika with it.t The dis* 
crepant opinions of these ^ two Systems 1 shall pass by unnoticed* 
Their other opinions 1 shall take account of conjointly* An 
examination of all the Systems will then follow, in the manner 
nhout to be stated. 

Many and voluminous are the books concerned with the six 
Systems ; and they handle a large variety of topics. 1 do not, by 
any means, undertake to pass all these topics under review, but 
only such as are most considerable. Many of them are common to 

•The seTen Vais' eshika predioameiits are thus spoken of by VisVan^tha 
FanoMiiMia BhatWcMrya: qr^pqrf T q- 

W-' I Siddhdnla-mtikidvali on the first couplet of the Bkdbhd-parithchhedat 

And these categories are well*known in the Vaia^ eshika, and are not opposed to 
the views of the NaiyAyikas.” 

The Tarha^sangraha, i, e.. Tract on the Categories, was oomposed by the 
learned Annam Bhatta, with a view to rendering the nninstructed profioienta in 
the doctrines of Kao^da and of the Nydya-^* 

Thus ends the Tarlca^sangraha^ a l^ydya manual. The couplet has boetk 
translated in accordance with Annam Bha|ta’8 explanation of it in his Tarltadi^g%kd. 

Such books as that jnSt cited, the Muiidvali, and many more, might fairly — in 
respect of their subject-matter, and of the fact that they ignore the Nydya 
Aphorisms,— be entitled to the appellation of Vais'eshika treatises, were it not that, 
on topits where the NyAya and the Vais'eshika deviate, as concerning the kinds of 
proof, the doctrines of the former are strenuously maintained as asaiint those of 
the latter. 
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all the SystoiHs ; wldle, as to some, . the Systems differ among 
themselves diametrically. Hence, it we investigate any one System 
thoroughly, our decisions will affect no small portion of the others. 
To me the Nyiyaand the Vaiseshika seem most reasonable of ail. 
Not to mention their claims to preference on other accounts, they 
acknowledge a God, eternal and omnipotent ; and so are superior 
to the Sankhya, and to the Mimdusa, which deny God ; and to the 
Vedanta as well, — which identifies souls with Deity. 1 shall, there* 
fore, apply a searching scrutiny to the whole of the leading opinions 
of the N}aya and VaisVshika. First of all, however, 1 shall dispose 
of a few peculiar doctrines of the Sankhya and Mimansa, which 
call for observation. As was before said, those dogmas of the 
Yoga, ill respect of which it deviates from the Ny4ya and 
Vais'eshika, will be included in treating of the Bdnkhya ; and I 
shall dilate on the specialities of the Veddota in the last section of 
the volume. 

It should be borne in mind that, in this work, I shall present 
the tenets of the Nyaya and Vais'eshika, not simply as they are 
expressed in the Aphorisms, but as they have been developed by 
authors of a later date, both ancient and modern. For, tliough 
the Hindus think otherwise, 1 suspect a difference between 
the Aphorisms and the treatises founded on them. , Fc r instance, 
these treatises dwell at much length on the subject of God, and 
adduce numerous arguments iu proof of His existence. Indeed, it 
is ordinarily believed, in the present day, that the capital end of 
the two Systems in question is, to prove that there is a Deity :* but 
it is a eiugular fact that nothing of this transpires in their Aphorisms, 
in only a single one of the Nyaya Aphorisms do we find God so 

*In a work of modern date, where an atheist is represented as having put to , 
silence antagonists belonging to divers Hindu persuasions, a T&rkika (or Naiy^)^ika) 
is looked to, by the comimny, as the last refuge in defence of the belief in a God. 

Vidivan-tiioda^ 

taranginiy M8.,fol, 4, vertio. “ When the Vedautin, bearing this, was confounded, 
they all turned their eyes towards the face of the Tarkika-” 

The following couplet, which has not been traced beyond oral tradition, at orico 
illustrates the irreverence of the Hindu mind, and shows that the Ny&ya is prized as 
the stronghold of theism. The verses arc reported — falsely, it is hoped — to have been 
uttered by Udayana A'charya, a very celebrated ancient Naiyayika ; in fact, the 
foremost tf Naiy^yika writers after Gotama, the author of the Aphorisms, and 
Ylktsydyauat his scholiast, both of whom are reputed inspired. It is said that 
Udayana, after the trouble of a pilgrimage to the temple of Jagannatha at Pooree, 
found the door shat, on his tirrival. Upon this, the impatient logician thus delivered 
himself, addressing inhospitable divinity : 

^ ?Tsr %fa; ii 

VO o 

Thou art drunk with the inebriation of majesty me thou scornest. But let 
the Baaddhas show themselves, and upon me will depend tby very existenoe#'* 
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maoh as named ; and it’ does not indubitably appear from that, that 
the author of the Aphorisms believed in Him, In that p)aee> Ood 
is doolared to be the Maker of the world. But it should be known, 
that the writer of the Nydya-ftutra-vHtti offers two interpretations 
of the aphoristn referred to, and of the two that succeed it. Accord- 
ing to the first of those interpretations, the first of the three 
aphorisms does not enunciate the view of the author, but is given as 
the view of an opponent ; and the two ensuing aphorisms are for the 
purpo'^e of refuting it. The expositor, however, understands that 
his author did !iot intend to deny the divine origination of the world, 
but only to assert that God cannot be the Maker of the world, 
independently of the works of souls. At the same time, the expositor 
states thst, by some, the purport of the three aphorisms is taken 
otherwise, that is to say, as designed to establisli God^s existence.* 

* Tlic Miroe aphorisms referred to will here be given, with the drift of the 
eoiniiieiitator’s remarks. 

The first is : “ God is the cause, 

since the w(>rks of souls (purusha) are found to ineffectual ” 

This, in the first place, is assumed to be asserted l)y an opponent who rejects the 
dogma-taken for granted, by the commentator, to be hoM by Gotania — that God 
and the works of souls are, in concert, the cause of the universe. On one supposi- 
tion, the opponent is, to all appearauco, a Vedantin, whose meaning is, " God is the 
solo cause,” i. e., agreeably to one presumed Vedanta view, “ sole and material 
cause” of the universe, and, agreeably to another view, undoubtedly VedAntic, 
its ** sole and illusory -material cause.” ” Ineffectual viz., on some occasions. 

The works of souls ore found to be” so. Hence, they are not to be accounted 
a cause. 

But it is to a second interpretation that the commentator evidently accords his 
preference. This interpretation supposes an objector to urge simply, that God 
alone, since the works of souls are ineffectual, is the Author of the universe, 
independently of such works 

Gotama replies : I 1 Not so : since, in default 

of the works of souls, there is no production of effects.” 

In explication, the commentator argues, rosisting the Vedantin, that, inasmuch 
as God, ill his system, is devoid of volition, if Be alone were the cause of the nniverse, 
everything would be produced at all times, and be uniform in character. The works 
of souls must, by consequence, be conjoined with God, in order to an originaticn of 
the universe. 

Anticipating the objection, that, if such weight be attached, as in the lust 
aphorism, to the works of souls, resort must be bad to the fiction, that the efforts of 

souls never miss of their end, the Bishi pronounces ; I 1 

efforts of souls are, at times, no cause of effects, because the non^proditctioH thereof is 
caused by that default of works,” ^ 

That 18 to say, when a man, for instance, is unsuccessful, his failure is due to 
want of merit. 

In conclusion, the commentator informs us that the construction of the apho* 
risms, adopted by some, is as follows. Gotama’s purpose is to establish Grd’s existence. 
He begins by laying down that God is Author of the universe ; and he repels the 
notion that souls can bo soj as they sonietimes fail of bringing their effort# to 
bear, and thus prove themselves to fall short of omniscience. A AlimAnsaka 
autagonist rejoins, in the second aphorismi that it is not so. Bat for the works cf 
soulsi he contends, effects cannot be produced ; therefore, the good and evil works 
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In a matter 00 beset with donbt, it is' difficult to arrive at 
certainty. 

And^ ftgain^ the name of God nowhere shows itself in the 
Yais'eshika Aphorisms. In a few of them there is a pronominal 
preffx~<ad— which the commentators explain as referring to God.* 
But I do not mean to enter upon this nice matter. I shall eonsider 
the Nyiya and the Vais'eshika doctrines, as they are set forth by 
their expounders^ and understood by the Pandits. 


CHAPTER 2 . 

Of the Dogmas common to nearly all the Systems ; and of the 
Dogmas peculiar to each of them, the Vedanta excepted. 

I shall first speak of those points on which almost all the 
Systems are conseutaneouB. 

It appears, even on the most cursory inspection of the Sys- 
tems^ that, the Mimansi apart, their end is, to inculcate expedients 
for salvation.! 


of floulfl safficc, through merit and demerit, to account for the universe ; and Grd 
may be dispensed with. To this the answer of Gotama is, that the works of souls 
cannot of themselves be the cause of the universe, since they are effectual only 
under God’s directing* 

See the Nydya^sAfra^vrillit pp. 175-177 ; Book iv, Aphorisms 19, 20, & 21. 

* The third aphorism, for one, is as follows ! 1 

Sankara Mis'ra says of this: 1 

‘‘The tod refers to God, — though He is not previously mentioned, —because of Um 
being well-known.” According to this comment, the aphorism signifies: “The 
Veda 18 anthoritative, as being God’s declamtion.” But S'ankara, uncertain whether 

his first exposition be tenable, gives, as a second : ZJgJ 

I * Or, the tad refers to ‘ virtue’ ; because juxtaposed.” In this casei 

^e meaning is, that the Veda has authority, by reason that it treats of virtue. 
Dharma, virtue, is the lart word of the preceding aphorism, the second. 
Vats'eshika^sutropaalara, Ma.,/ol. 3, redo, o ^ > 

t ^ ^ ^''Ki Rr wqf fqqij; j 

S&nVhy. systSn the foremost 
matters 1 ^. the aim of the so^.ow., etnaneipation, .nd the means of compsssinc 
It, ». e., the discnmiimtioD of soul from natare.” wmiaiBmng 

qUT I Ifydya-tdtnuvrUti, p. 198. “Now 

the paramount purpose of this system is emancipation.” 

Bibliotheca Indiea, No. 64, p. 22. Tor 
thn "***®®**^*»®;‘> the source of all oril, and for the aeqaisitioa of 

“P?**' Veddnta diaqaisitkm. takm in hand." 
The^mOTtator, Bim&nanda, observes that the aoq^tkm incBoated lead, to 
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A^o, ftooor^g to all of (hem alike, ignorance ie the chief 
oaose of bondage.* And ignorance is this, (hat the sonl, (hongh 


To anything beyond a very gnperfioial aoquaintanoe with the Mfmdnsd the 
anthor does not pretend : and yet he is not, on this score, at all in arrear of ninety 
and nine pandits in every hundred* In seven paragraphs, beginifing with thf^ to 
which this note is subjoined, as many articles of belief are reckoned np. So far as 
he is aware, the last three are held, without any deviation from their general 
character, in the llimAni^ t whereas the first four are, he believes, wholly rejected 
by it. The Mim&nt& scheme of philosophy, as laid out by the most accredited 
writers on it, is not known to deal with emancipation and other high spiritual 
topics. Only some recent authors, it should seem, hold a different language, and 
would raise the Mim^ns^ to a level with the other more conspicuous Systems. 
Thus, LaUgkkshi BbAskara, in his Purva^mimdnifdrtha^sangraha, has these words : 

^ ^ jwr- 

•irmpr ^ i 

qd; ii 

“ When it, dutrj, is performed with intent of 

oblation to God, it becomes the cause of emancipation. And let it not be said that 
there is no authority for observance of duty with such intent ; since there is, as such, 
in that sacred record the Bhagavad^gitd, this precept : * Whatever thou doest, 
whatever thou eatest, whatever thou offerest in fit^, whatever thou bestowest away, 
whatever austerity thou praotisest, Kaiinteya,do it as an oblation to me.’ ” See the 
Bhagavad-gitd, ix., 27. 

How, it is obvious to enquire, since the Mlm&nsd is atheistic, can this be other 
than an innovation P 

* spq:. I Taiiwadcaumudi^ p. 44. 

“ Bondage is held, in otir system, to result from the reverse of knowledge, i, e. 
from ignorance of the twenty-five principles.” 

m. ciwrw ^^mpq^qfq wi Orfqw- 

'O 

I Vijnfina Bhikshu’s Pdtetnjala-bhdehya-vdrtiika, MS., fvL 

69, verso ; on the second quarter of the Toga^sYUra, •* ‘ Hence*, therefore, the first 
afBiotlon, among five, is ignorance, the main cause, t. e., the seed that produces, this 
aggregate of miseries made up o everything perceptible”. 

^ i^i»i w w^fRiqi^ a^q^cRrqrqi^qqq: i 

'4 'O 

Second aphorism of the Nydya-sY^tra, “ Misery, birth, aotivity, defect, error: when 
any one of these is removed, all that precede it go with it ; and then ensues emanci- 
pation.” A beginning can be made, however, vrith ignoranee only. This is the 
ground of all, and the cause of misery. 

From the third quotation in the last note it is clear that the YedAnta oonsIderB 
misconception, tW is to say, misapprehension, to be the great cause of bondage 
By * ignorance* we are not to understand the absence of knowledge, but 
erroneous apprehension, misoonoeption. In the onomastica of Amara and Bema* 

ohandra, the synonyme of ajndna and avidyd is aham-matt. 

Amara*kosa, Haima-kos^a, Eshira Swdmin says, in his 
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distinct from the mind,* the senses, and the body, identifies itself 


gloss on Aniara; The notion *1* is called aham^matif because there ?s, *n the eon- 
coit of that’s being sool which is not sonl i viz., the mind, the body, and the like as 

is taught in the Systems. The Sanskrit runs : 

SlfffiriHTd: I Clonrly, this is not mere want of knowledge or right apprehension, 
blit something positive. Vdohaspati MisVa says : 

o' . 

Wf: I Taftwa-l‘aumudt\ p, 44. “ Wrong notion is ignorance, nescience, which is n 


property of the intellect.” In like manner says Vijndna Bhikshn : 3Tcf 0^^ 

JTfs-frr^lsfq ?T ^nfrrsg sirreTt: srqi- 


1 Sdnlchya-pravachana-hlioshya, p. 38 “And, for this very reason, 

nescience is not a negation, bat a distinct sort oj consciousness, opposed to true 
soienoe. Thus it has been laboriously established, in the Yoga^hhdshya, by the 

divine Vyam.” A little before this we read : ^ I 

“ And non-discrimin \tion, in this system, isnot simply allegation.” * Non-discrimina- 
tion’ — is, on the showing of the context, one with nvidya, ‘ nescience* or ‘ false 

knowledge.’ The author of the Nydya-siUravritti says, at p. 108: 

ffi2qrfrdr'Ti?Tq’fqtsjpiTpff^^; i “ Wrong notion, equivalent to which if, 

false apprehension, is incorrect conviction.” As miihyd^jndna is used to signify 
that special misapprehension which estops release from the world, so, in the Sanskrit 
vocabularies, mithyOma( i , ‘ false conception’, is given to express misapprehension in 

general. Thus Amara and Hemachaudra : | In short, 

whenever the words njndna mithijd^jndna, avidyd, Ike,, occur in the teclinical use of 
the Systematists, they must be taken to denote something positive, and not 
negations. Dr. Bnllantyne says: According to the Naiydyikas, ajvdtm is merely 
the privation (ahhdca) of Christianity contrasted with Hindu VhUusophy 

&c , p. xxxiv. That njndna is so, in the language of the Nyaya, when it represeiitf 
the great impediment to emancipation, is an allegation which requires to bo sub- 
stantiated. 

All the Systems hold misapprehension to be the cause of bondage. For the 
Vedanta view of ’ojndna and arldyd., see the third Section. 


* It is only to avoid the introduction of a strange Sanskrit word into the text, 
that I have consented to replace manas by ‘ mind.’ The manas is averred, in nil the 
six Systems, to be nn internal organ, the organ of cognition ; as the eye is the 
organ of sight. It has dimension, but no other quality of matter; and, except in 
the NyAya, it is perishable. It must be carefully distinguished from the soul of 
which it is only an instrument. 

Manas, in the SAnkhya, the Yoga, and the Veddnta, is also used in a speoia 
sense, for a portion of the internal organ. The other portions are, in the S^nkhya, 
buddkx and ahankara, ‘ intellect’ and ‘ egoism ;* in the Yoga and VedAnta, \ hese and 

c'ltf/u. thinking.’ When severally considered, each of them is called an organ. They 

are not operations. The renderings— and they are the ordinary ones— therefore 
convey but a very imperfect idea of the original expressions. 

Sy.stems style the wanes an organ, the Sankhya, the Voga. and 
the VedAnta do not m fact treat it as such; the NyAya and the Vais'eshika do No 
opinion IS here pronounced aa to the MfmAnsA. 

K instruction of the Hindus ; “ But ovr o;, inion is, that 

e neiongft to the human soul a certain natural incapacity (as'nkti) to grasp 
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with them. From this i'ieiitificatioii it is that it coaoeives o{ 
some things as iis own, tmd uf other tliiogs as belonging to otiiers ; 

co^fiiMons simiiltaneouslys aiid a soul tboa cluitingiii»hed ia spokea of ga a 
mind.*’ Synopifis of Science^ second odiiion, ji. 6. This he, thus puts into Sanskrit: 

'O 'w 

3Tr?Rr ^ I * Milid’ is here translated by 

mtiHOS ; and whit must be the Hindu’s iiiforenoe ? Is anything correspondent « 
ov'on by approHch, to the manan i*ecognized in onr nietaphysic ? 

It is taug'it, ill all the Systems, that the soal’s identifying itself with the mind* 
the organs, the body, Ac , constitutes that misapprehension which entails bondagfe. 
But the S^nkhya, thi Yoga^ and the Veddnta go further. According to the first 
two, to regird the soul as one with nature is also a misapprehension bearing the 

same fruit. This is plain from the gtibsequent passages : SfJf U^fcf4 

nS v9 

* so * >0 ” 

II II 

nsTRrf^^r?! SRRqR- 

o ' “C V 

^r<TfiqTSJTTf3:^ROTrm^*55i?F,^tS rRq JWRfi^qi^R 

aqr si^jRrq scqir^ 

^ S3 >0 \a 

^rf^fiRr^ ^?q^qR^ qiRn^Rira ^ wc i 

8dnkhya-pravcbchana-hh(iffhya,p\>, 40,41 ; including (he 57th aphorism of theSknkhya, 
Rook 1. Bat» says an ohjsetor, if the mere non-discrimination of nature and soul 
be, thronvh the conjunction of intellect and soul^ the canse of bondage, and if the 
mere discrimioation of them be the cause of emancipation, it will follow that, though 
the conceit of the body and the like hehi't one with sotU remained, there would 1^ 
emancipation ; and this is opposed to the Veda, the Smritis, and reason. To this it 
is replM, by an aphorism. * Of the nofy<«di9crimi nation of soul from other f hinge, 
which is because of the non-discrimination of soul from nature, there is the extinc- 
ttoo, on tint of the latter/ * Non^diecriminaCkMi from ottier thh^rs* : the non-dio^ 
crimination of soul fram intellect, &c., which results ' from noii-discrimination* of 
son! * from natnre/ as its cause, — &of>-di8crimii>atio<< from effeota being iUalf an * 
effect, and haring for its root eternal non-discrimination of the ^oul from the oactie 
of thtxt effect^ nature , — is necessarily extinguished, on the extinction of noiv^dis- 
orimination of soul from nature, ouch is the meaning. As^ when eoni fa 
criminated from body, non-discrimiiiation of the effects of the bodj, ocfionr and 
Bonn,/ro»i tha sottl ie impossible; so, when aonl fa dierrhninaled, hy ite ua^NMige* 
ablenees, and other properties, from nature, egoism cannot Hare place, ideni^ing 
soul with intellect, Ac., possessing the pHroperties of mntabililj and the IBoa, whiidi 
are effects of it, nature : there b^ng a parity of reaarm, and there being eictiaetien 
of canse. Thie is the tenor.” 

2 
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and that, ihrongh ;the body, it reoeivas pleasnre from this object, 
and paio from tbat. Hence there arises, in it, desire, for what 



fw; fRT- 







Vijn&na Bhikshu's Pdtanjala^hhdfthya-odrttika, MS., fol. 12, recto. ThjP riotioii, 
in tKc»e eight, which are not soul, viz., in the unman if ested nature, in tlie great 
principle f i,e., intellect, in the organ of egoism and in the five tenuous particles, that 
they are soul, is ignorance : as obscuring right apprehension, it is the eight-fold 
ikurkness. In these notions are included those that the body and the rest are soul ; 
since the body and the rest are effects of those eight.** 


Nydya-HiXtra^vrittif p. 198, “ Egoism is the conceit of ‘ I* ; and, when it has for 
its object the body and the like, it is called false apprehension.*’ 


3Ts?Tr#r ffR 1 CRT flsR- 


5fIlIHplfcrTcH???«q?qfcT | cUU 

sS ^ 


ffigrft JT^gifR “gfa i 


m: ittr i 

CN 





Sankara A ^chfirya on the Brahnia*e^itra • 


Bibliotheca Indica, No. 64, pp 20, 21. “ Misconception, we have said, is the notion 
that a thing is what it is not. It is when a man. accordingly as his sons, his wife, 
&o. are in evil case, or in good, by thinking ‘ T am in evil case,* or ‘ I am in good 
case,’ imputes properties of things external to himself, to hie own soul. Thus, he 
imputes to his smd properties of the body, when he thinks ‘ I am stout,* ‘ I am spare,* 

* I am fair,* ‘ I stand,* * I go,* * I leap.* In like manner he imputes to his soul 
properties of the senses, when he thinks ' I am dumb,* * I am impotent,* ‘ I am deaf,* 

* I am one-eyed,* *I am blind.* And he imputes to his soul properties of the internal 
organ, such as desire, resolve, dubiety, and certitude.** 

But the Yed&nta goes beyond anything hitherto adduced, in its view of mis- 
apprehension. Witness the next extract, which gives particulars surplus to those 
in Sankara A'chArya, It is from' the VeddntU’sdra , p, 16, Calcutta edition of 1829 

' 'O vO 

3TRR?ni^: nSRRirSHKRlHgRR »SlHlth 

i arqfr ^ 

O ' 


mdt ^mraq- 

'O 'O'-S ' vO NS 

1 ** PiAbhdkara and the TArkika 

argoa that ignorance is sonl, on the ground of the scripture, ‘ The other, the inner soul, 
consisting of bliss,’ and so forth j and becanse we obsarye intellect and the rest to 
merge in ignorance and becanse of fhe notions, ‘I am ignorant,* , ‘ I pofwess 
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affoinis pleasure, and arersiou from what produces pain. And, 
reiisbu of desire and Hversioa, it engages in' various good and evil 
works, from wfaich accrue to it demerit sud merit. Then, to recuve 
requital, it has to pass to Eljsium, or to Hell, aud repeatedly to 
be born and to die. Thus it is that ignorance gives risa to 
bondage.* The soul’s identifying itself with the body and so 

oonsoiottsness/ As for the Bhutto, be asserts that igDorance-enveloped 

intelligetice is soul, since there is the scripture, 'The soul consists of solid knowle^e 
alone, aud is bliss itself/ and so on ; aud because, in deep sleep, there are both the 
light of knowledge and the darkness of ignorance ; and because of the notions * Myself 
I know not,'’ &c. Another Bauddba, one additional to several hejore summoned, 
holds that nihility is the soul, by reason of the scripture, ’ In the beginning this was 
a mere nousntity,’ and so forth ; and because, in deep sleep, there is the negation of 
ev'erything ; aud because, in a man who has waked, of the oousciousness which has 
for its object the luemory of his non-existence, the memory^ * In deep sleep I was 
not.* 

This is not the place to detail minutely the imtiort of ajndna, ignorance, as used 
in the last extract. A full treatment of the subject will be seen in third 
Section. 

Among the ignorances, the causes of bondage, is, according to the SAnkbya, the 
soul’s identifying itself with nature, and, accoidiug to the Veddnta, its identifying 
itself with ignorance, &c., &c., as already noted. Hut who is ever conscious of com- 
mitting a mistake of this sort P In fact, these hindrances to liberation are rarely 
instanced as^sampies of misapprehension. What is meant by the soul’s ideutiflcatioii 
of itself With the body, and with intellect, can be understood ; fer, as stoutness and 
leanness are properties of the body, so, in the Sankbya and VedAnta, desire, 
aversion, & 0 . are properties of the mind. After this explanation, we see at once 
what is intended by the proposition that the notions expressed by * I desire/ * 1 am 
lean,’ Ac,, evince ignorance, and that, by these notions, a man confounds his soul 
with his mind, his body, (&c. To these more intelligible specien of ignoiunoe, as 
being those geuerally referred to by Sanskrit writers, the text restricts its attention. 

SRrjff mm qoqiqoqfqfa ?Slfa: I 

I SdnUhga-yravachana-bhdshya, p, 311. The scries of media through which 

iion^discrimioatiou produces bondage is Ihtts brought together aud set forth in the 
is*wara-git(i : * The oonoeptioii that what is nut soul is soul is first: thenoe come 
misery, and the other, happiness. All the defects consequential fIiereof»~~desii^, 
aversion, &c., — are caused, ultimately ^ by mis^pprehensicn. The effect of thi^ 
assemUage, desire, ^e., is defect i.c«, merit and demerit, says the Veda- From fhk 
defect is the rise of all the bodies of all/’ 

For the NaiyAyika view of the succession here summed up, see the second of . 
Gotama’s aphorisms, at the foot of p. 7., supra. Misapprehension, as will he noUoed, 
is the root of all ill. From it arises defect, viz*, desire, aversion, and the rest. Thrace 
i^py^gs activity $ thenoe, birth ; and, from it, misery, which is bondage. By aqtisUy 

is meant good and evil acts. Thus the commentator : 

p. 8. “ Of activity, that is to say^ for virtue and for vice ” ' 
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forth is the rialicfU iguoraoco whioh involves the soul in bou<lajge 
There are, however, several other species of ignorauoe, prQceeclin£ 
Irom this ; and they all have t>he same effect. Such, for instance 

la the aphorism with which we are oonoerned the abseuoe of * happi&ess* anc 
' misery* may have been ihmarked between * false appi^ebeneion* and * defect.* The;, 
are to be supplied from without ; for, ns will be manifest from other passage 
bearing on the subject, defect reeults immediately from happiness or misery. No 
let the reader be surprised to tlnd misery again at the end cf tne group. The 
reason is this. In the Hindu Systems, happiness and misery produce defects 
these, activity ; and tliis, birth. Then birth anew gives rise to happiness ant 
misery ; and so on, iu a ceaseless round. And thus it has been from eternity. I 
waa not for Gotama's purpose, which is to show tho origin of misery, to meutioi 
happiness with it. The unending reproduction just spoken of is the topic of the 

ensuing extract = 

>3 s3 X'O 

I PdtanJala»hlidHkya’-vdrliika, MS., foL 67, verso, “‘First, by 

experience of happiness and m sery is yensruted a fund of impressions,* utidevelo}>ec 
impressions. Then, owiiig to special causes, such as time, follows their development j 
next is memory of the haji^iuess and misery ptecivusly ejrperienced ; afterwards are 
desire and aversion ; subsequently is activity ; then, again, misery and happiness,** 

?Rtqi?tqq sR<^a i 

vO 'C >0 >3 

ltydya»8dtra»vritUt p. 198. “ By mistaking his body, &c, for his soul, a man takes 
delight in things delightsome, and is vexed by things vexatioua’* 

That happiness and misery are held, in ih3 Nyaya, to be intercalated between 
false Bp)>reheu8iou and defect, comes out from ihe above. For, where there are 
delight and vexation, we must presuppose happiness and misery ; and antecedent to 
these is false apprehension. 

From the tollowiiig passages of 3’aukara A'ch&rya it appears that, unless u man 
identities himself, misapprehend ingly, with his buoy, &c., all action is impracticable, 

and of coarse the consequences thereof ^ JWf- 

; I Commentary on the Brahma^siUra * Biblio* 

0 'S 

tueca indica, No. 64, p. 17. “ Since he w'ho has not the conceit, regarding his body, 
lenses, &c., cf * X ’ or ‘ mine * cannot be a percipient, the instruments (f knowledge, 

the senses, ^'c., cannot operate /or him,** Again ; rf SfPRvI 


vTT^R»ftqjt^?F: qsf^JTt 
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i» (ibe sating store by the things of this world, of Elysiam, snd of 
other fotnre abodes 

Again, in die Systems, good worksj no less than evil worh^ 

I cw ^ giin^ 1 ancRJir^ ^ j 

c >o 

Jr?n^ ?«TrsRr^r 

*Tf^; I S'ankara A'obdrya’a Commentary on the Brihad A'ra9}yaka UpanUhad : 

Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. II., pp. 10, 11. “ Bat etiU ignorance respecting the soal, 
ignoramce characterized b)- the egoistic notion that the eoiU is a doer and an ex- 
periencer, and engendering the wish to secure what is desirable to it, and to obviate 
what is undesirable, is not eliminated by right apprehension — ^the reverse of igno- 
rance — of the nature of the soul, one with Brahma. And, so long as that ignorance 
is not eliminated, this one, viz,, a man, being actuated by natural defects, (namely, 
desire, aversion, Ac., consequences of works,) goes on, infringing the law’s in- 
junctions and prohibitions, and, by mind, speech, and person, accumulates, in 
multiplicity, works, known as sins, sources of seen and unseen evils, l^or the 
natural defects are generally preponderant. Thence comes degradation as far as things 
immovable. But sometimes the impressions produced by holy writ are preponderant. 
Then, by the mind and the rest, he plenteously amasses virtue, as it is called, which 
is the source of benefit. This virtue is of two kinds; accompanied by knowledge, 
and unaccompanied. The latter has for its fruit the attainment of the Abode of Pro- 
genitorSf and the like. The former has for its fruit the attainment of the Abode of 
the gods, as one limit, and the Abode of Brahm4, as the other. And thus says the 
scripture: *The worshipper of the Su^eme spirit is to be preferred, not the 
worshipper of the gods,’ &c. The Smriti also declares : ‘ Works ordained by the 

Veda are of two kinds,’ Ac. Further, when virtue and sin equilibrate, one inherits 
humanity. Thus is the course of transmigration— beginning with Brabmi, and 
ending with things fixed, as trees, and occasioned by virtue and sin, — with him 
who has the defects of natural nescience and such like.” 

The worshipper of the Supreme spirit” is he who, while engaged in constant 
ritual observances, beholds Brahma in all. Bo says A'nanda Girl. By the ** worship- 
per of the gods’* is meant one who adores them under the promptingpi of a hope of 
requital. 

In the second sentence, harma^phola has been translated, with some hesitation, 
** consequences of works ; ” desire and aversion being so designated. If this seems 
to contradict the statement that desira and aversion instigate to works, which, then, 
are themselves consequences, the difficulty is solved by tbe remarks on the second 
0 ^ Gotama’s aphorisms, in the note at p. XI. The eternal revolution of causes and 
effects is here taken for granted. 

It transpires, from this extract, that the egoistic conceit that the soul energizes, 
enjoys, and suffers, is the foundation of desire, aversion, virtue, sin, exaltation and 
degxa^ion birth, transmigration, and, in line, of all evil* It has, further, been 
shown, in the exti*aot frcm S'ankara A'chkrya, at p. 10, foot-note, that the egoistic 
notion under consideration consists in identifying the soul with the mind, tbe 
body, Ac. 

» ef vq: vrrqjf crfsqqlfar ?tq?q urnt- 

Nydya^sutra*\^iUi, pp. 198, 199. ”H]gh 

esteem,* the supposition of excellence* Colour and other things, when made objects 
thereof, are causes of defect, viz,, of desire, Ac. ; as where, taking a woman to be 
beautiful, one is pleased with her*^ 

i * * * • «R?irsRfir m i 
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ooQtribate to boiaidage.^ The fruit of goad works is huppiueas : 
atid yet they are called a cause of bondage^ inasmuch as they 
preclude the soul from being liberated* For the authors of the 
Systems regard emaiicipatiou as being the release of the soul from 
the body, the mind^ cognition, desire, &o. But good works, for 
the enjoyment ol: their desert, compel the soul, until their fruition 
is consummated, to abide in the body of. a god, a man, or some 
other superior being ;t for of works, good or evil, it . is impossible 


O'v 'iv3 >0 

I Ibid, p. 199. “ ‘The notion of enibeJliahuient/ the consoiouenesB of anything 
being a source of delight, should be relinquished. The conscioueness of anything 
being a source of delight is thus exempt ijied : * This maid, with eyes restless as a 
wajdiail, with a lower lip like a ripe cherry, wkle.hipped, with breasts resembling au 
opening* lotus, and whose face rivals the full moon, will serve to give me solace.’* 

n^®TR[ i 

******* 


sfH I rirsA'a-cM^dirttiHi, attributed to S'ankara A eharya; MS., place not noted. 

The mind, betakiug-itself to objects, eoiitwves esteem for their qualities. From 
Jliie esteem of them as goad comee desire for them. From ihU desire ie man’s engaging 
iu action. Let ouei therefore, eschew esteem, the origin of all evil.” 

^ Virtuous actions, as well as sinful, are said, below, to be a cause, to the soul,^ 

aud also to the intellect, — of bondage. a^sfq “q eR^Hj^qrfoi 


qjwfJT «»4q?R:f1?qr?5n?Erqff'q WRtfa ‘ i 

Fdtanjala^bhdithya-vdrttika, MS., /oi. 2, Vereo, “ * And on this,* by extirpation of the 
cause, viz., ignorance aheiraction of thought (yo^a) loosens the Imnds, i. e„ virtuous 
and sinful actions, — for they biud intellect and soul ; — in otfur words, incapaoitateB 
them for bringing forth desert.” 

For the Naiyayika view, see the second of brotama’s aphorisms, lately remarked 
on* The root of misery is, there, activity, — the originator, as the commentator has 
explained, of virtue and vice. Hence, in the Nyaya also, good and bad works alike 
generate misery, and, by consequence, bondage. 

That the same opinion is held by the Vedanta is manifest from 8*ankara 
A*cb4rya*8 commentary on the Bpihad Ar'afiyaka Upomishad, See the citation at p. 
17 supraf especially its conclnding sentence. 


eqTsrq?! I 


t Pdtdnjaia^hhdshya^vdrttika, M8*i fol, 15S, PBcto, ; 
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to erado tdie fniit*. Nor is the happiness rewarded by -moll;, works 


“It Ims been said by Yijnavalkya: ‘ Pottinj? aside all other g.>od works, let a 
man apply bitnself to tbe one ^ood work which leads to emancipation ; tn-wtif ^ 
iUtainment of rif/ht apprehension: /or all other works are attended by defects, chid 
induoe renewal of mundane emsienee''^ 

That good works, in the Ny&ya. are a hindrance to emancipation is evident 
from the Nydya^Wra-vjntti, The sixty *-ftr8t aphorism of the fourth liook of the 
Vydya-Mra implies that a man who has acquired right apprehension may, on 
becoming an ascetic, relinquish the maintenance of a sacrificial hearth ; and it is 
thus intimated that such maint-enance can then no longer act as a bar to bis being 
liberated, Belatively to this, an objection is raised, in the preface to the sixty- 

second aphorism: 

Though the maintenance of a sacrificial hearth is not itself n 

hindrance to emancipation, yet its fruit. Elysium, must he so *’ To this it is replied, 
that the ordinary requital of this meritorious act does not take effect in the case of 
the rightly apprehending ascetic. For his arc not the plenary attributes of one who 
maintains a sacrificial hearth; those attributes not being rendered complete until 
after his death, at his incremation. A further difficulty is then raised and solved : 

•aifRttTOsraTtsfq i?nfr i 

I “ Though the requital of the maintenance of a sacrificial 

hearth is not /or that ascetic^ neveiiheless, there must be a hindrance to his emanripa- 
fton, in the fruits of the fyotishtoma sacrifice, ablution in the Ganges, Stc , f,ood 
worhSf and in the fruife of injni’y to animals^ sin, which he may have done. 
Therefore, it is said, in reply, to add another reason, an * and* is exhibited in thii 
aphorism ; and thus the position is, that mere right apprehension obliterates all 
works but those that have begun to fructify.” 

Works of this class will be explained a little further on. 

How far the force of works, virtuous and vicious, extends, is propounded in the 
ensuing passage : errfr 

o 

I TdtavjafaMdshya- 

vdrtixka, MS., fol. 63, verso, “ But, some one may object : How can they who have 
reached Elysium, or Hell, incur return of birth, and the like ? For there is no 
production of merit and demerit in the body a person there tenants ; and, as for the 
requital of all his old works, it is exhausted* ithere. To this 1 demur; for we have 
heard that works which consign to Elysium, or, to Hell, endure until one is born a 
Brdbman, a tree, or as the case may be.” 

• Works of whatever character entail inevitable consequences. The following 
half •stanza to this effect is on the lips- of every pandit ; but its authorship has not 
been discovered. 

“ Good works, or bad, that are wrought ai*e all of necessity fructuons,” 
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tban after prescribed ruleSi relinquishes incumbent good iwrorks, 
coiiNtsnt and occasional by so doing he commits evil. Such Works 
may be given up only according to the rules of asceticism. And 
yet asceticism is not permitted to all. ThuSj it would be improper 
in a man newly married to a young wife, and who has as yet no 
offspring; and to a man who has aged parents to support; &c. 
Hut the greatest difficulty is in this, that, though, from having 
entered upon au ascetic course, a man is dispensed from constant 
and occasional works, still there are many things which, in his own 
despite, derive merit to him. Such is contact with the water 
of the Ganges ; the merit communicated by which he reaps, 
whether he will or not.* To free oneself from the fetters of both 
virtue and vice, right apprehension is the sole remedy. 

So much for one theory touching the effect of incumbent good works. Another, 
and one more accordant with the usual strain of the sacred books, is as follows. In 
this theory, incumbent good works have all the virtue ascribed to them in the other, 
and, over and beyond, have for requital what is there denied them. Truth to tell, 
it is very latitudinarian exegesis that treats as eulogistic the texts where they are 
said to be rewarded by migration to Elysium. We read, in au unverified quotation 
in the Siddhdnta-muJddvalt : 

§ cT TO 1 

v3 S3 

“ Mon of potent observances, who uuintermittedly transact their worship at tho 
turns of the day, their sins removed, pass to the Abode of Bralimd, where no Imriu 
enters.” See thj Biblioiheci Indica, Vol. ix. p. 134. I have corrected a typographical 
error. 

Worship at the turns of tho day, that is morning, noon, and evening, is an 
incumbent or obligatory duty. 

The opinion now before us is that of the author of the Veddntd^sdraf who says, 
at p. 2 : i ^ 

Of these constant and other ivorha purification of 

intellect is the principal final cause. But concentration thereof, of intellect^ is the 
principal final cause of devotions.” After citing a couple of passages, the author 

goes on to declare : 

I “ And the subordinate fruit of constant and occasional toorhg, and of 

devotions, is tho gaining the Abode of Progenitors and the Abode of Brahmd.” 

S'aiil^ra A'chdrya is of the same mind, as may bo seen in tho note at p. 17. 
He there speaks of two sorts of good w(»rk8, each of which earns some supemal 
residence. And it appears, from the language of his commentator, that constant 
good works are therein embraced ; for he says that the “ worshipper of the spirit,” 
is one who engages in such works. 

In this second theory, then, incumbent, good works, no less than volantary^ are a 
cause of bondage. 

Ifydya-buira-irittiy p. 8. “ In fact, even independently of volition, virtue and 
sin may bo produced by touching, for instance, the water of the Ganges.” 
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being bo, the Systems declare that rdease from 
transmigration^ and all that it entails, can be achieved only 
by acquiring right apprehension. * And right apprebenatdn 
consists in the recognition, by the soul, of itself as distinct 
from the mind, the senses, the body, and all else.f This is the 


V The twentj*third aphorism of the Bdnlchya^pravachanct^ Book III., wfRpt 

fr%r; ^ ** From right apprehension is emancipatic>n.” 

For the NyAya, see the first aphorism of the Nydya~8i[ifra, 

The Veddnta-parihhdahd has, at p. 48: ^ 1 “ And that 

liberation is to bo obtained by right apprehension alone.” The word *• liberation” 
is resumed from the prerious context. 

t q^qi«TfW 

9T5£f; I rdtanJaUi-hhdshya-vdrttika, MS.,/ol. 153, verso, ^‘But, in reality, solely 

from the knowledge of the soul’s alterity from the intellect, through the removal of 
ignomnce, and other evident media, there is isolatiou, or emancipation, Sueh is the 
sense.” 

In the SAnkhya, equally does bondage result from identifying the soul with 
mind, and from identifying it with nature. Prior to liberation, the soul must bo 
distinguished from nature, the radical material principle, as well ae from mind. 
This is implied in the excerpt from the BdfMya-prauaehana^bhdtfhya at p. 6, where 
it is said that discrimination of soul from nature is the means of attaining the aim 
of the soul, which is there a technicality eqnivalent to liberation. At p. 41 of the 

work just referred to we further read: ^ ^ 

V 'O >0 * 

I “Ami, as for tlia6 

also which is said in some places, that emancipation comes from the discrimination 
of the soul from intellect alone ; gross intellect and subtile being there comprehend- 
ed, nature is ooinprehonded in the term intellect'^ 

gfa fPTC!? sm: 1 ^ ^ 1 W 

vO 

eUtra-vritti, p. 216. ** And so the Toga-s4fra: ‘ Wheu, by attending to the anxiliaries 
to coercion of thought, mental impurities are done away, there is the forthshiniiig of 
icnowledge until discriminative cognition supervenes.’ Ami the meaning of this is, 
that, when, by attention to the auxiliaries to coercion of thought, vis., subjugation, 
normal piety &c., impurity of mind, in the form of nescience and the rest, is done 
away, the shining forth, or a high degree, of knowledge ensues ; and this subsists 
until one obtains discriminative cognition. And this is immediate apprehension of 
the difference between the >$dnkhya*8 intellect and souli but, in our system, t4 ts 
immediate apprehension of the soul as distinct from the body and so forth.” The 
aphorism of the Yoga which is introduced is the twenty-eight of the second book. 
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principal kind of right apprehension ; but sereral other kit ds 
are also necessary, as, for instance, the disesteeming the things 
of this world HBji of the next, and so on.*^ To gain right sppre- 
hetisioii, one must study the S^stras ; and to this stndj cleai ness 


1 cT^ ^ i c1«it ^ q^- 

I Jagadia'a Tark6lank&ra Bhajit&chdryas’B Tarlamrifa^ a Naiy^yika 

treatiae, MS. ad init, “ And thus it is expressed, that hearing about spirit from 
sacred hooks, and consideration and meditation thereon, are originative of a kiiow- 
of the tl*ne natnteof iheso^L One who has heard about soul from scripture is 
f|ualifiec. for consideration ; which consists in inferring that soul is different from 
other things And this deduction depends on acquaintance with those other things 
from which it, soul, differs. Tims, then, the categories are described in order to 
show wiiat tliose other thing-i are.*' 

Uehceit is evident, that, where the first aphorism of theNy&ya makes liberation 
to result from a knowledge of the truth regarding sixteen things enumerated, we 
are to understand, that the consequence follows from one’s being enabled, by that 
knowledt^e, to discriminate sodl from what is not soul. 

SWkara A'ch&rja, after dilating on the topic of mistaking soul for other 
things and other things for soul, which iS called misapprehension, or ignorance, says : 

rjfstsRST fq?TTOT|: 1 Bibliotheca Indica, No. 64, p. 16. 

And the ascertainment of the nature of reality, through discrimination of those, 
soul and not soul, they call true science**’ 

Nyxiyn.s'Atra^vritti, p. 199. “ Those things, colour and the rest, should first be 
meditated on as deserving to be rejected : subsequently is discrimination of soul 

Trom body.” Shortly after this we read : I 

Recognition as ill is intuition of defects : and it is to be practised.” The following 
couplet is subjoined, by the author, as a sample of the sort of thoughts to be called 
up, by an aspirant after emaucipation, when his eyes fall on a woman : 

qt f^Rirq: ii 

As for this bag of hide, charged with flesh, blood, and feculency, who is 
a greater ghoul than the fool that fanoies her ?** 

Further, it is prescribed : qiqqVqi I “Also as 

concerns one’s own body and the like should reco^ition as ill be put in practice.” 
The feelings of an ignorant man towards his enemy are exemplified us follows : 

‘ at i 

qrofrs %^rs^q ^qt ii 

nS VC 

“ This wretch hates me moat cordially for all my felicities. When shall I have 
the g.'atitioatum of cutting his throat with a hatchet . 

i>u the other hand, a right-miuded person is said to reflect ou his enemy after 
this fashioh ; 
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of intellect nnd beftrt id mdinpen^table. To this end good workn 
are recomtoended, such as sacrifice^ alms, pilgrimage^ repetition 
of sacred words^ ansteritiesi end the like ; but to be performed 
without desire of EijsiuHi and other lower rewards, lUierefrom 
comes the clearness just spoken of, which is of the greatest assist- 
ance towards the attainment of right apprehension.^ This apprehen« 
aion the enquirer obtains from the Sistras, and from the tuition of 
preceptors. And then, for some time, he ponders and reflects on it, 
and so obtains immediate cognition of his own soul.t On his 

** What offence to me does hU body, made np of flesh, blood, and bcnes ? The 
real doer of the offence^ that is, the offender* s soul, which is other than this body, how 
can I injure that 

A strange Sray this may seem of reasoning oneself out of an intention to bo 
revenged, but an endeavour must be made to dismiss the sentiment « £ vitulictive- 
nesB as well, — say the Hindus, — and also all affections, whether of aversion or o£ 
desire, before a man is in a condition to be liberated. 

* See, for the Sdnkhya, the extract from the Sdnkhya-pravachana^hhashya at 

p. 17. 

For the NyAya, see the passage of the Ifydya»sdtra^rrUti cited at p 10. 
The subjugation and normal piety, speken of at that place, are just before eiucid»te<l 

in thase word.: m: 1 

“ The Toja-sHfra thus specifies acts of siihjngition : ‘ Nob kitlinif. truthfulness, not 

stealing, chastity, and self-denial, are aefsof subjugation.* Thus it specifies nonnal 
piety: * Put ifioation, serenity, austerity, inaudible repetition, and devotion to (joil, 
are normal piety.’ * Inaudible repetition', is reiteratii g unheard, a fuv<urite holy 
text Others aver, that the forbearini' what is f< rbiudeu is yuvia, and that tlio 
dcitig what is prescribed to onch several religious state is niyama.** 

A Bral man’s life is divided, with refeience to leligion, into four stages. 

spqFrr^ sff 

>0 

I v«<Jd«ta- 

o 

Sara, pp. 1 and 2. “ Since a man, by abstaining, in this birth, or iu a former birth, 

from things done with desire of reward and things forbidden, and by engaging 
in constant and occasional tear ks, in penance, and in devotion, is thereby put god 
of all sin, has his mind thoroughly cleansed,” &o. 

This is only a member of a long dentenoe, not necessary to be given in 
its entirety. 

1 3?wfsfq ***** 

I Sdnlchyo^pravaehana-hhfshya, ** * Here also,’ i. e , as regards discrim- 
ination also, hearing about »oul from scripture and consideration and modi tat ion 
hereon, are ite cause." Also: 
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mastering this cognition, though desire and aversion do not on tha 
account altogether take their departure, yet their strength is materi 
ally abated : for, however perfect his right apprehension becomes 
nevertheless, since he is still connected,- through the body, witl 
external objects, it follows, that some traces of desire and aver* 
STon manifest themselves so long as the soul tenants the b(»dy.' 
When the soul leaves it, those sffections disappear entirely 
Further, so long as the man of right apprehension has a body 
he does more or less of good and evil. Only these do not ripen 
in him, into merit and demerit; and, consequently, they do no 
entail on him the necessity of visiting EIjsium, or Hell, and o 
being born again. And right apprehension has this efficacy, tha 
all good and evil — fructescent works excepted, — ^^which the sou 
did previously to acquiring it, is thereby obliterated. Work 
are of three descriptions, technically designated as accumulated 
current, and fructescent.! Accumulated works are such, among 
those done informer lives, as have not yet borne fruit: by the 
acquisition of right apprehension, these are burnt, or rendered in 
efEectnal. Current works are those which are done in the presen 


Tati wa» Kanmudi 

p. 55« ** By cultivatinpf, in the manner laid down, nn acquaintance with the princi 
pies,— by puraning it with due heed, continuously, and protractedly,— knowledge, oj 
right a/pprehension^ is generated, immediately perceptive of tho difference betweer 
intellect and soul.” 

For the NyAya, see the TarMmrita, cited at p. 20. 

I Veddnta-sdraf p. 23, Till he attains to immediate cognition, thu 

deficrihedf of that Intelligence which is his own very essence, there being need of the 
practice of hearing holy writ^ consideration, meditation, and coercion of thought,' 
&o., &o. 

* ri?iM?qCTTn?ivTTt 

Nydya*safra-vritti, p. 8. “It is meant, that, though even in the x>08Be8Bor of righ 
apprehension desire, &<v continue, yet they are not excessive.” 

No manuscript is accessible to the writer, by which to verify the annexed coup, 
let. It is said to be from the Jivan^mtukti’^vehaf a Yeddnta work by M4dhar 
A'chdrya : 

“ Desire and so forth, as fast as they arise, are at once consumed by the fire oL 
discriminative knowledge. How, then, can they grow 

t Prdrahhda tho word thus rendered, is defined “ which has begun to boar fruit.” 
No single English term, in past f r present use, being found that convoys this idea, I 
bave taken the liberty of coining one. 

* Accumulated* and ‘ current * translate, respectively, sanchita and krii/amdij^a, 
A very rare substitute for the latter is dyd/nin, * eventual*’ 1 have doubts about it. 

ttiv editiou of the TaUtva-bodha, o. 8. 
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life: thes^ have no effect on the possessor of right apprehension* 
Fructesceut works are such as were done in former livi-s^ and gave 
origin to the body now inhabited, determining its duration^ and 
everything appertaining to the present state of ejiistence. These 
three sorts of works resemble three kinds of seed-grain. The 
seed-grain of works which a man, like a husbandman, has stored 
in his garner, is ^ accumulated’ ; and right appreliensiou burns it. 
Again, the seed-grain of works which he is sowing in this life is 
^ current’ ; and it is scorched by right apprehension, so that it 
brings forth no fruit. Once more, the seed-grain which he sowed 
in a former birth, atid which has already begun to bear, is known 
as * fructesceut.’ Now, these fructesceut works cannot be made 
void by right apprehension.* It is to receive the requital of 
them that the man of right apprehension has to remain in the 
body, and to experience divers joys and griefs.t But, this experi- 
ence ended, he quits the body, and is absolved from the recurrence 


* f? 5 iipTR3:4 


JT (T ^Ri; I rdtanjal o-b/i dshya-vdrtt ilea, 

MS., fol, 02. recto, ** For the function of right Apprehension is two-fold, hindrance 
to the production of works causative of happinen* and misery^ called affliction, and 
the combustion' of past, i.'e., accumulated, works; but its function is not destruction 
of works generally : for, if it were so, f ructescent works would perish with the rest.** 
Frequently t as in several instances in the foregoing passage, the term har* 
man, literally, ‘ works,* is unquestionably put for the merit or demerit acoraiug 
from them. 

Befer, for the Ny&va, to the second citation in the note at p. 15. 
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Veddnta^parihhdshd^ p. 52. ** Those accumulated works alone which are distinct 
from such as have produced their effects, i, e., distinct from fructeecent works, are 
understood to be effaoeable by right apprehension.** 

That coercion of mind in which all thoughts are suppressed is, Vijndna Bhikshu 
holds, of greater efficacy than right apprehension even, in that it, and it alone, is 
able to neutitblize the effect of works that have begun to bear fruit. The words are : 

I PdfanyaZd-&hashya.vdrftfka, MS., foU S, verso, ** By mental ooeroion to 


the suppressing of every thought, all germs being consumed, even fructescent works 
ore got over. Thus, there is a superiority, in such cosrc^, over right apprehension.** 





Sdnkhya-pravachana^hhdshya p. 158. ** Thus, though 


there is no production of works after right apprehension, he that is liberated and Is 
still living continues to bold a body, which is swayed by the impulse of fructesceut 

works. This is the sense.’* It is also said: 

Pdtanjala-hhdshya'vdittika, MS,, fol, 76, recto* “ The experience of happiness und 
mistry of him who lives on after emaxicipatiou is just a plausible fallacy .** 
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of b>rtli : * for works are no more hia ; and birth is only for the 


tqqrqiRrwqssrrfi: JiRSHrenTWJFci^ 1?ifq^7;»gi?i5TTfJi- 

; I Sdnichyasdro, M.S., fol. 1, verito, 

'O t. 

When thei*e is discriminative immediate cognition of soul from what is not soul; 
and hnioe removal of all conceit of agency and the like ; and hence surcease of the 
pruduoiioti of the effects of thit coneeit^ viz.^ desire, aversion, viitne, vice, and the 
like ; and when past works are burnt, that is to aay, when their auxiliaries, iiescienoe, 
desire, and so on are extirpated, and therefore cannot begin to bear fruit ; and when 
f ructesoeiit works have been reaped in experience ; birth no longer awaiting there 19 
liberatif)!!, entire cessation of threefold misery. Such is the proclamation by drum 
of the Veda aud Smritisd* 

SIPirT^rrt JTW 

V <X NO so 

^7^1^ I Tat kfl-df piTttt, MS., /ol- 30, verso. ^ When meditation hns been 


performed according to the rules for coercion of thought enjoined by the Veda ; and 
•when there has resulted immediate cognition of the soul as distinct from the body 
and so forth ; aud when abolition has ensued of the erroneous apprehension, the 
•conceit, that I am body and the like; defects no longer having place; nor, there* 
after, activity; nor, then, virtue aud vice; nor, then, birth ; past virtue and vice 
being cancelled by righr. apprehension, i. e., hy the immediate cognition aforesaid; 
^emancipation is reached, which is the annulment of the last sabeisting misery.** 

The man who has secured emancipation and is still in life, and his plenitude of 
emancipation after parting from the body, are described, by Ved&nta writers, in the 


next two passages * 


Jim 

S3 



cl^Rainspt- 


OT eigrei;^ 


* Hhecstei, but still lirirg,* is he who — by knowledge ot pure Brahma^ who is his 
own essence and indivisible, through removal of ignorance concerning him, Brahma, 
tmving obtained immediate cognition of Brahma, who is himself and indivisible; 
whence is riddance of ignorance, and of its effects, which are aconmnlated works, 
•doubt, mificunceptiou, &c., — set free from ail fetters, abides in Brahma, conscious of 

being identical therewith,'* 3ifzf 

-er^ sjfor fqJTRirg; 
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purpose of receiving the recompense of past works.* Thus, after 
deai'h^ the man c»f‘ right appiviien-ion, b^*ii»g divestpd of not onijr 
his body^ bat likewise of his mtnd^ and of cognition^ and of bis 
sense of nil things, remains like a Btoiie>t and is forever exempt 
from the distresses of this w«jrld. Suidi is the SystemaiistV view 
of emancipation and of the supreme aim of man. From this it is 
dear, that, agreeably to tiieir tenets, emancipation is simply 


p. 2S. This one, who is liberated, hut is still living, ^experienoing, merely for the 
BUstentation of his body, happiness and misery, which are brought to him by his own 
will, or without it, or by the will of olhdrs, and which are the effects of frnctescent 
works ; he being the illuminator of the reflexion of hu own soulin his internal organ, 
&c. : when it, the requital of fruciescent works, comes to an end, and his vital breath 
is merged in the supreme Brahma, one with inwnrd joy • ignorance and i^a germinal 
effects being destroyed, — remains Braliina, who is absolute isolation, uuadulterate 
bliss, pure of all notion of alterity, individual.” 

* 1 cTFi cT^R^¥r^?'<wr-R^f?:fs 

I Nydya-sfitra-vritti, p. 215. ** And in liberation there is the non-existence 

of that.’ ‘Non-existence of that,’ of body and so forth; becanso of the absence of 
virtue and < f vice, originary thereof. Such is the import.” 1 ho aphorism brought 
in is the one huudred and tenth of the fourth Book of the Nydija-sulra* 

I Bdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, p. 2S4. 

• * O so, ' 

“In coerciiti of thought, in profound sleep, and in emancipation, oneness with 
B ahma realized V These words form an aphorism, the one hundred and sixteenth 
of the fifth Book of the Sdnkhya-pravachana. The rendering may seem to be free ; 

but it is implied in the original. Again: ^ 

o o 

«^fcT I ^ ^ KR^ 

N V OO 

few ffa l /bW.,p. 206 . -The being one 

with Bitbhma in deep sleep, &o., is intermitted solely by reason of the defects, desire 
and^theliko, which belong to the mind. When those defects are destroyed by right 
apprehension, a permanent state takes place, resembling precisely that of deep sleep. 
The same is emancipation.” 

Near the passage from the Dinakari, cited at p. 17, is it said, that, in emancipa- 
tion, the mind and all species of knowledge are done awny with. But the mind, in 
the Ny^ya, is imperishable. The sense in which it is said to be done away with will 

appear from the annexed extract, from the work just named : 

i "Likewise, since the mind, when possessing the 

function of conjoining itself with the soul, is, through its product, knowledge, a 
misery; on the des* ruction of that function, that misery, which is the mind ae 
possessing that/anefion, mny be considered as destroyed.” 

The purport of this is, that the mind, though it cannot perish, does so virtnally, 
when its functions are definitively discontinued. 

That knowledge, with any propriety so called, is hot idlowed, by the VedAtitinSi 
to Brahma, will be shown in the third section of this volume. Emauoipition, in then 
opinion, as in that of the other Systematists, since it is the being identified with 
Brahma, is, therefore, equally a condition of insensibility. 

A 
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iiifimanifcj from misery^ aod is not a fipnt'oe of any happiness what- 
soever.* 

Again, the Systematista all maintain, that the soul hss existed 
from everiwBtiiig, and that it is exempt from liability to extinction .t 
PartheTmore> they all hold that the soul is again and again 
invested with a corporeal form. Death and birth have, for every 
Soul, always existed. When the seal of a man takes on the body 
of a beast, it becomes a beadt ; and, when the soul of a beast 


* Jifh; I I i 

I I Sdnkhya-pravacfiana-hhdahya, 

p. 189. Bot what, in that case, becomes of the scripture which lays down that the 
soal 18 happiness ? The answer is : ‘ Because of there being cessation of misery, onlg 
in a loose acceptation does the term happiness' denote soviJ ’* Repetition has been 

avoided in the translation. Again.: 1 

I *KR|fR[ Slfrl «t^: ^cftfcl 

VO S3 sD so 

Ibid, “ The reason of the lax employment of the aforesaid term 

is stated : *Tt is in eulopry of emancipation, for behoof of the dull.' To move 
ambition in the dull, or i^oraut, the em-incipated state which really is stoppap^e of 
misery, soul itself, is lauded to them by the Veda, as happiness.*' In these two 
extracts the sixty-seventh and sixty-oighth aphorisms of the fifth Book of the 
Sankhyn-pravachana are comprehended. 

Both pleasure and pain are absent in emancipation, according to the Ny&ya also, 
See the passafire from the Dinakari, at p 17. 

In the VedAiitu, to realize oneness with Brahma is to be liberated ; and Brahma, 
in that system, as having no proper knowledge, can have no proper happiueBS. 
This will bo shown in the third section. 

Sankhya’8ara,'M. S,ffol. 16 rer«o. “ Intellect is without beginning. And there- 
fore its employer, soul, is established to be so." 

^ I (d[dqi jtriiu- 

Biddhdnta-'muktdvaU : Bibliotheca tndica 

Vol. IX., p. 88. “And lhas, by the unbeginningnoss of transmigration, that of soul 
being proved, and since an unbegliming entity cannot be desti-oyed, the etenialness 
of soul is demonstrated. So it is to be understood." 

As regards the Veddnta, the ensuing couplet is in the mouth of every well-read 
VodAntin ; but it has not been traced beyond the Siddhdnta'-ratnamdldf a book which 
the translator has not seen with his own eyes : 

ar^r c!%^qfiT; « 

“ The soul, IVsa, pore intelligence, i. e., Brahma, thedistinetDess of the >lr8t two, 
nesolenoe, and its connexion with intelligence ; iheB$ our six are held to be without 
beginning." 

G^sequently — since all the Systems are agreed as to the maxim, that “ what had 
no begioniLig can never have end," — the VedAnta also holds, that uoul is immortal. 
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ou the body of a maa^ it becomes a man. The soul amy soar 
to become a divinity j and it may descend to inform a tree.# 

Another ojanionf common to all the Systmns is, that 4^ 


* A laiie miscellaniit, more celebrated for Torsatillty end BOlfeonfldeiioe than for 
exactness, hag thqe expressed himself* in a paper on the Traditions if the Rabbins; 
** Bj a singe iar improvement’ on the pagan doctrine of the luetempsyohosis, there is 
also a remrse change of bodies } and the spirit which had inhabit^ the form of a 
wild beast becomes occasionally the inhabitant of the human shape/* Beleetions 
Grave and Gay, Vol XIV., p. 238. 

M^. De Qninoey had forgotten, while writing this, what Herodotus — Euterpet 
123 —says of the Egyptians ; and his researches on ** the pagan doctrine of the 
metenipsycliosib” had not extended to India. 

The translator avails himself of this opportunity to state, for ( he inf ormaiion of 
suoli as have passed over his preface, that only in a most tridiitg proportion aie the 
notes of the present volnnie his own. The few which have suggested themselves to 
him are safficiontly recognizable, as to their proprietorship, by difference of manner 
and subject-matter, or by the use of the pronoun of the first person. 

II 

Sdnkhya-sdra, M8„ fol. 16, vet so. ** The experienoor and user^ viz.^ sotU^ is eternal, 
since the greater principle, viz , intellect, and all the evolntions/row nature^ without 
reservation, are for its sake, and arc produced by its works/’ 

?Trr; 

^ SHI^Rc4^.*I Sdnhhya-pravachana-hhdahya, p. 152. “Since works had no 

beginning, therefore, by itiflueuoe from these also, the chief, t. e., nature, energizes— 
necessarily and with regularity.” 

Other effects besides the fluxional creation of the world are referred to works : 

?RTrcr a^rsrq cwq 5qf?fj- 

sqfTfj^qorrs^^r fiRisrqfq q 

qqfq i aw i q?qfq^- 

I ;^iFcTq*qr i 133 . “Though, at 

■ihe beginning of a world-renovation, but a single, subtile body exists, the appur- 
benance of Hiranyagarbha, still there takes ^ace, at an after-period, its * distri- 
>ution into individuals,’ i. c., also manifoldiicsst by partition, in the ferm of 
ndividuals ; as, in these times, there is uiauifoldness, by partition, of the one 
.ubtiie body of a father, in the form of the subtile bodies of sons, daughters, and 
soon. The cause of this is exhibited: ‘From special works;* from the works of 
5ther souls, which works are causes of their experience of Jiappiness and misery, and 
’rom other things.** An aphorism, the tenth of the Sdnkhyapravachana, Book the 
.hlfd, is expounded in the preceding extract. 

airf^qf^ I >T^qt ^qRnwqfi; w^qi^iwq 1 ^ 3 ^ ernwR- 
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formation of the world, and all effects wrought therein, by 


I €ietRin«frd: i ^ ^ ^rroJiisriri: 

VTI9; I T^ydya^S'&tra-vfUtit'p. \^, “ It ia objected : ^ Its, bod^’e, origination 

ia, like that of other gross materifil aggregates, from t be elements.’ The plirase 
* gross material aggregates’ is for the exclusion of other causes. So, then, as the 
origination, or derivation, of oth/'r gross material aggregates, constituted of clay and 
the like, is from the eh merits, from atoms, irrespectively of desert ; after even the 
same manner, the origination, or derivation, of that, the animated body, is from 
atoms, desert apart. This is intended. Iheselution is : ^ Not so ; since //le etramp/e 
is like what is to be ascertained * What has been alleged is inadmissible ; for the 
example brought forward as nvalogo^is is circumstanced like what is to be ascertained, 
or, rather, is etVcMm«fawced like the minor premiss. It being held, bi/ tor, that also 
tlie prodnetion of clay and snoh- like is precisely from atoms in dependence on desert 
of souls, unproducedneas thereby does not belontr to them. Such is tlie import.” 
This extract takes in the one hundred and thirty -third and one hundred and thirty- 
fourth aphori-^ms of the Ni/dya-siLit.ra, Book 111. 

Even the production of a jar — to exemplify trifling effects — is ascribed, in 

the NyAya. to the works of souls: OrrTTfrfqfW EJJ q^JlIOiq W=^«q^ 

?qmqj5TW qJTgq'qqfrf^q^ ?3J^cqf^; l a^r qwiqq; ^qrfqqir- 

Tarka-di piled 

hf.S., fol* 10, recto, ** In the case of a j^ placed in the kiln, when its atoms assume 
a new hue, the dark-coloured jar is destroyed, and then a red jar is produced, in the 
order of two atoms combining at first, and then more. Of this red jar atoms are the 
material cause j contact with fire, the incidental onuso ; and the desert of souls, and 
the like, are iis impelling cause.” The souls meant are those destined to be in any 
wise aided or harmed hy the jar. 

The objection is supposed, in the Brahma-sHfra, that, if I's'waia had made 
the world, he would be liable to the imputatirn of unequal dealing and 
cruelty : and disparity is everywhere and at all times before us. In reply, there 

is the aphorism : 5T | “ There is no 

unequal dealing and cruelty in him ; because of reference. Thus it is shown,” 

S'ankara A’charya comments on this as follows ; 51^^^ I 

c 

sKWiq; 1 i 

^cT ^qrrn^.it qqj^q =q i ^ er^ 

fiqqr ^ I fqWT^cI ^ ^ ^tqqlqq^cr |fa 

q^iq; 1 3i=r: ^qqr qrsq^t^qrsq- 

I “ Unequal dealing and cruelty do not attach to I’s'wara. Why ? because of 

relativity. If, indeed, I’sVnra had independently made this world of inequalities, 
without reference to the works of souls, those faults would have been predicable 
of him. He does not, however, so make it, but with reference, as just mentioned. If 
it be asked what ho has reference to, we reply, to merit and to demerit. Therefore, 
this wo]'ld of inequalities is owing to the merit and demerit of the living creatures 
that are produced; and so that fault, w., of making a wo'ild of inequalities, iu 






which souls are in any wise affected^ are the result of good 
and evil works done by souls. In the Nydya and Yais'eshika^ 
every effect is such a result*^ Be it ever so trivial or insignificant} 
it obeys the general law. Let an atom start up in the air^ and 
travel a distance of no more than four fingers : so far as we can 
perceive, it works no advantage or prejudice to any one; and yet* 
either directly or indirectly, some soul or other will, withont fail, 
be affected thereby, fop good or for evil, in a greater or in a lesser 
degree. And so it cannot but be acknowledged, that even this 
slight circumstance had place in conseqnence of the acts of souls. 

That the world originated from a material cause, is likewise 


not chargeable upon I's'wara.” The MS. from which thie passage was taken,— 
occurring in the first quarter of the second book of S'ankara’s Brahma^sHtra'* 
hhdskya, — is not at present accessible to the translator. 

All changes passing on in the world, in fact, are set to the account of the works 

of souls. Thus: 

I T^RqtfcT 1 I SRfriq:- 

NO >9 >0 ^ 

A'nandajndna's gloss on S'ankara A'ch&rya’s com- 
mentary on the Maud akya Upani^had : Bibliotheca Indiea, Vol. VIII., p. 327. ** By 
this it is expressed, that what is beheld in the waking state, i. c,, all that is perceived ^ 
is imagined in Brahma. That what is seen in dreams is imagined in the same is ncit 
decLtred : ‘ Again, also,’ &o By the word * again* is intended ' after the exhaustion 
of a given quantity of merit and demerit, the cause of a given measure cf what 
is allotted to the waking state.* * Also* indicates * when the works which aie 
the cause of dreams present themselves /or requital,* *’ 

What is meant by'' imagined in Brahma** will be seen early in the third section. 


I Tarhdmrita^ M8., fol. 3, recto, " Causes common to all effects are God, 

His knowledge, will, and activity, antecedent non-existonoe, time, space, and deseit 
of souls/* 

Whether the following words of Vijndna Bhikshn deliver a tenet held by any 
philoscphy but the Yoga, is a point to be decided by further enquiry than is now 

practicable. fefiqr 

5T “q qjffsqqf qr qiR^ qi^sfq I qisfq 

f ?qTf^: qTRPT %qrq i srqqq 

qq RWf'qqr s?f^iqiiR?q^rq i Patanjaia-Uidnhya- 


vdrtiika, MS , fol. 152 verso and 153 recto, '* Moreover, it is acknowledged on all 
hands, that, though not productive of substanoes* the motion of atoms is going on 
avoiy moment in the ether : and merit or demerit is nob the cause thereof j for it 
loes not give rise to any one*8 experiencing happiness or misery. Nor are I'sVaiVs 
will and the like to he held causative of it ; since such an hypothesis is superfluous. 
Hence, to account, consonantly to tho law of parsimony, for the incessant motion of 
atoms, \c., if the three gnnas in general alone are postulated as originating activity, 
t is maUe out, that nature, the complex of the three gvnas, is independent.*’ 
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a doctrine of all the Systems.^ That^ oat ol which anything is 
inadoi or from which any thing proceeda, is called its material 
pause. Clay is such a cause of a jar ; and gold, of a golden orna*^ 
tnent. As every effect must have a material cause, the Systems* 
tists deem the ultimate material cause of all effects to be without a 
beginning, t 

Since, then, souls are considered to be without beginning, and 
so the ultimate material cause of the world ; and since birth and 
death, and the doing good and evil works, and the arranging and 
disarranging of the multitudinons constituents of the world, in 
order that those works may reap their fruit, have been going on 
from eternity ; it is patent, that the maintainers of the six Systems 
regard the world as having always had existence. To be snre, 
during its history, it has, from time to time, been resolved into its 
elements, and then evolved again ; the gross world being sublimated, 
on the occurrence of this resolution, into its subtile material cause : J 
but, as those mutations iiave always been taking place, the stream 
of the world has been flowing on from eternity.§ 


* In the SAnkhya, nature is so j in the NyAya, atoms j and, in the Ved&nta, 
ignorance, or illusion 

The appellations gireu, in vaiuoua Systems, to the material cause of the universe 
are rehearsed in this couplet : 


sma: I 

cwr|; II 


ffa 1 Cited, as fixnn the Srihddvvd9i8htha^ in the Pdtanjala-hhd'ihya-vdrftika 


MS., fol, 74i recto, That in which the world resides, when divested of name and 
form, some call nature ; others, illusion; others, atoms/’ 

But it must not be supposed, from this, that the different Systematists consent 
in respect of the nature of the world’s material cause. 

t That this is the opinion of the S&nkhyas and Naiyayikas is too well known 
to require citations in proof. For the YedAnta, see the passage at p, 26, where igoor- 
anoe is reckoned as one of six eternals. 


X Speaking of the consummation of all things, yijn&na Bhikshu says : 


JIstTTTTrir =qTSma55fsef: I Pdtanjala-hhdshya-vdrttika, US,,foL 115, 

' >0 

terso, ** When all these evolutions from nature have commingled, or united, seve- 
rally, with their canses, nature and the rest, the effect becomes subtile t. e., undisoer- 
uible; and, therefore, it is not to be discovered.” 


****** 

srta^ qramqnfa; sjjrqi^- 

Qv >0 
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^1 


Once more, all the Sj'stematiste receive the words of the Veda 
SB uaqut stiouabie aatliority ; and they also accept, warrairts, the 
Smriiia, the Pardnas, &o., the work of Bishis, when those bo^S do 
not thwart with the Veda. 

The foregoing are the leading dogmas of the Systems ; and> 
with trifling modifloations, all the Systems hold them. 

An examination of these dogmas is fraught with very great 
benefit ; for one gains, by it, an acquaintance with the general bias 
of the minds of the pandits. 


Pdi^nj(da»hhd8hya^vdrttik(i, MS., fol, 176, vergo 

** ‘ Adorable time is beginningless, and there is no end (f it, O twice-born. Those, 
oonseqnentlj, are uniiitermitted, namely, the creation, continuance, termination, and 
quiescence of the worldf Since, by hnndreda of such statements, it is settled, that, 
as the on-fltiwing of the world had no beginning, so it has no end, #♦*•**, 
Moreover, the scripture * And further, there is, at last, the surcease of all illnsion,* 
speaks of that surcease only which is known as the ceasing of the operation, in tho 
universal dissolution of the world, of nature, called, in the wt>rd't cited, illusion.’’ 

Jnthe aph- rism w’hich occurs before the extract from the Drahma-^eutra-hhdshya, 
given at p. 28, it is asserted, that TVwara makes this world of inequalities with refer- 
ence to the works of souls. What follows, derived from the same work, puts forward 
an objection, and rebuts it in the very next aphorism ; the commentator elucidating the 

whole : JTTSJTrf^cenff i 

■qrd; ^ 

l qrqfqsg JTiq 1 

irqrffWTR: cirq ni^- 

\ \ 'O 

frRi geroq i q?Trf^ 

1 

** ‘TF it be said, that there are no works, for that there is no divereencss, it is 
lenied ; because of unboginningness.’ The absence of diverseness, i, e*, of the 
iiversified developtnmt of things, prior to creation being certified by these utterances. 
Meek one, this was, at first, merely existent,’ and * One only, withont a second^’ 

‘:here are then no works, with reference to which a creation of inequalities could ori- 

ginate : and, if works were supposed to have place subsequently to creation, mutual depen- 
leiice would be the result ; that is to say, works must require diversified development 
jf things, bodies* &o.^ and the diversified development of things, bodies, Ao., miuit 
•equire works. Let it be, therefore, that I's'wara acts in deneitdenoe on works, after 
he diversified development of things. There being, before such development, 
)o works causative of inequalities, it follows, that the first creation ought to be one 
uniform equalities. The answer to this is, that it, the argument, ie of no weight, 

' beoause of the unbegfinningness* of the course of the world. It would have weight, 
‘f the course of the world had a beginning. But ihe oontinnons operation, in the 
^ogihoiugless course of the world, of works and of inequalities of creation, as mufuai 
causes and effects,, after the manner of the seed an I the sprotit, isnut iucompatifale/* 
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I now proceed io skt^tcli the more import ant doctrines among 
those which characterize the Systems several ly» the Ved&uta 
excepted. 

The tenets of the Sfinkhya and Yoga are these. Nature and 
soul are the uloimate bases of all existent things. Souls are 
eternal and many. Nature is uuintelligent substance, and is 
the material can've of the world. It consists of goodness, 
passim, and darkness, in eqnal proportions.* And here it 
should be borne in mind, that it is not. the goodness, passion, and 
darkness, popularly reckoned qualities or particular states of the 
soul, that are intended in the Sankhya. In it they are nuintelligent 
substances.t Otherwise, how could they be the material cause oE 

* mi ^ ^ cT a3:fciftTKf i 

S 3 ' sa 

JJ'JTr 1 Slffrl^IS^T=5JIT \ 

Pdtanjala-hadnhya-varttikat MS., fol. 73, verso. “ The guna^ themselvea are denoted 
by the word oaturo ; and nature does not differ from them. Thug is //m’m pronounced : 

* These </ antis,’ &c. j these self same gwias, goodness and the rest, are what is 
signitied by the term nature.” 

In the sixty-first aphorism of the Sdnkhyapravachanat Book I,, nature is said 
to be the equilibrium of goodness, passion, and darkness On this declaration 

Vijnina Bhikeha remarkfl; qf eifqrq?«TrS5=?HHff(- 

q; I 3T5Fiiq?q^qtq55f^cT qor^qr^ Slffaftarq; 1 Bdnkhya^pravachan a- 

>o 

hhdshya, p. 45, ** The * equilibrium’ of those substances, * goodness’ and so forth, t. e., 
a state in which none is less or more ; in short, a state in which there is not 
aggregation of less and more. The extractive import is, the state of not being an 
effect. The gunasj taken collectively, when characterized by the condition of not 
being offeotsi make up nature. Such is the sense.” 

Nature is not, then, a substrate of the gur^as, but the very punas in a certain 
state, that of equivalence. 

t grsqrfq q qqt; 

v3 \ NO 

55qnqqrf5:qqqnqrq q I Ibid, ** Goodness and the rest are substanoes, not 

speoilSo qualities ; tor they themselnes poasesB qualities those of oontuot uud separa* 
tioQ, and also have the properties of levity, mobility, gravity, &o.” 

For the speciffc qualities, see the Bhdshd-parichchheda, ninetieth stanza. 

It is a maxim of the Hindus, that endowment with quality is a token of substance 
alone. Th3re cannot be quality of a quality. 

The reeeoa why goodness, p-ission, and darkness are called gunas is supposed, 

by expounders of the sankhya, to be as follows : ^ TJCJ- 

?I5^: q^qqirqqiq q 

vOnO 'O OCV 

Spr^CfcI I ** The term guy>a is applied, in this system, and also in the Veda 

nO 

and elsewhere, to these, poodr^s, passionf and darkness, because they are appliances 
of the soul, and because thjy form the triple-stranded rope, t. the great principle, 
viz., intellect and the rest, which binds the soul a beast, as it wersf* 
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earth like gross things. From natare arise effecfs^ to requite 
the good and evil works of souls,* First, among these effects, 
arises the great principle, or intellect ; and, from it, the org^u- of 
egoism : and these, too, are auinteliigent substances.t From the 
organ of egoism proceed eleven iostraments and five rudiments. 
The latter are tenuous sources of the gross elements, earth and the 
rest. The eleven instruments derived from the organ of egoism 
are the senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch, with the 
tongue, bauds, feet, anal orifice, organ of generation, and mind. 
Intellect, the organ of egoism, and mind are all termed internal 
organs, or, collectively, the internal organ.]: Certitude is the 


Quna^ it must be observed, signifies rope, or cord; and, likewise, quality ; but 
not here, as we have seen* 

* In the S&nkhya, it is not only the works of souls that more nature to bring 
about reward of good and evil, in the development of the world, dc. ; but natnra 
has itself an intrinsic power of acting ou bebalf of the soul 

pravachana-hhighya^ p. 49. “And the egoizer is a substantial internal organ, having 
self'oonscioaaness for its affection. It is not self-conseionsness alone, but inclueive 
thereof.^' 

All the principles of the S4nkhya — ^intellect, the organ of egoism, and mind, 
being, of course, among them, — are said to bo substances i dfcf ^ 


I6idL, p. 46. “ And this gronp of twenty -five principles is 

substantial.^ 

Dr. J. R. Ballantyne has strangely written : ** Souls alone are, in the Sknkhya, 
regarded as substnnoes.*’ Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy^ p. zxvii. 

X it seems, oftentimes, as if there were not three organs, so mneh as one 

tripartite organ. Each is, however, frequently found styled an organ. 


^ ^ 1 3Ta<;r^ i 

*rfcwiTr i 


^ 1 "The iotemalorgM, though 

single, comes to be, in itself, partly cause and partly effect, by vhrtne merely of ife 
distinction into three statesf those of intellect, egoistr and mind s like the seed, the 
gjrm, and the full-grown tree ; as has been said higher up. For this same reason, ip 
the verse of the Viyu and M&Uya, two of the Purdnas, * Mind, the great prirei^e, 
understanding, Brahmt, city, intellect, knowledge, and TsVara,^ mii^ and intellect 
are exhibited as synonyms.’* 


f^Wd: 





1 ritanjola»hhishya»vdrttika, MS.,/e{. 4 recto. * The thinker,’ the 

internal organ in general ; smoe« in this system, that organ, which Is one only, lies« 
simply on acconnt of its possessing a variety of affections, a foecMd division.” 

Thus, while, in the S&nkhya, the internal org.in has three laembecst^ Uike Toga 
it has four. The Vedanta herein agrees with the Tcga. 

5 
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distingnisliing property of intellect ; to evolve Belf'conscioasness, 
that of the organ of egoism ; and to cognize discriminatively that 
of mind.* 

Soul, say the Shnkhyas, is sheer knowledge.! Bat, on 

* I “Intellect is certitade,” So runs tbe thirteenth 

aplLcrism of the ^nkhya-pravachana^ Book 11. Vijn&na Bhikshu remarks on it : 

1 1 ednkhya-pravaehana-lhashya, 

p. 115. “ Intellect is a synonym of the great principle. And its distingnishing 

a^oction is certitude, or assurance. As for the enunciation of them as identicali it 
is because of the indifference between a property and that to which it belongs.** 

In definition of egoism, it is said: I 

^«Tq;RqcRci;sFaiilJ[5q e IsTtU: 1 

** The eg:)izer is egoism. It makes (karoti) I (aham) t hence it is turned egoizer. 
Compare kumlh tkard, maker of jars^ or potter. It is a substantial internal organ’; 
and it is called egoism, because of the indifference between a property and that to 
which it belongs.’* 

Strictly speaking, then, egoism is the property of the organ of egoism. 

Mind is thus characterized by VAchaspati Mis'raj 

qi^qqfrl I Tatiwa^kdumudi, p. 84. 

* That, mindy is defined by a statement of its distinguishing nature : Mind, here is 
a Gognizer disoriminatively.” Mind is defined by its characteristic, cognizing 
discrirainatively. A thing is at first, indistinctly percei\red, by the senses, in the 
notion * This is something. Then the mind thoroughly settles, * It is of this sort, not 
of that.** ’ 

The translator has conformed, in the English of the body of the page, to this 
explanation of sankalpa, 

Vijndna Bhikshu dissents from the foregoing view, and assigns to the 
mind a function in addition to sankalpa : ^ ^ 

fqflrgfpf fRq fils 1 Sdnkhya-pravachana^hhdshyaf p. 122 

•• And thus it follows, that the chief affection of intellect is certitude ; that of the 
egoizer, egoism ; and that those of the mind are resolution (sankalpa) and' irresolu- 
tion (vikalpa). Resolution is Ihe willing to doj agreeably to the canon * Resolution 
is the mental act.’ Irresolution is either indecision, or a specific kind of misappre- 
hension spoken of in the Yoga. It is not the cognizing a thing together with ite 
properties ; for this, vis., thus to eongnizey is an affection of intellect.” 

t iPf qqf ^ qq! qr q?q39?I I 

*0 

qqrssfqr fqsq: <jq; eqf%q; h 
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examination, it turns oat to be, with tbem, only oominally so. 
For, in all knowledge, properly so called, there is apprehension, 
or cognition, of some object ; as, this is a jar, this is cloth, 
&o. In the Sinkhya, however, it is not this apprehension, or 
cognition, that is soul, or even a quality thereof : this appre- 
hension being an evolution from the internal organ.* This 


|f?T I Cited in the ddnhhya’pravachana^hhdahya^ p. 96. ** Knowledge is not at all 

a property of the soul ; nor is it, in any way, a quality of if. The soul is knowledge 
itself, and is eternal, full, or self-auffieing, and ever happy.” 

Yijn^na professes to have taken this couplet from a Smriti ; but he does not 
designate the Smriti by name. 

* Several of the notes next after the excursus which here begins would have been 
divorced from the pages to which they severally belong, had this excursus been 
subjoined — as else it would have been — ^to the end of the paragraph of the text, on 
the insentience of the soul and the sentience of the internal organ. 

To any tyro in the Sdnkhya and Yed&nta it is notorious, that cognition lb an 
affection of the internal organ. Here is, however, a passage in proof of the assertion : 

KRq' i e3?t 

SRftfa ‘qr^s^qrqa i Tattwa-kaumudif p. 8. ** And certitude is the operancy, 

cf intellect ; it is cognition. An affection having taken place of any one of the 
senses, after they have apprehended their reapeeiim objects, the intellect's darkness 
being overpowered, the irUeUceCs preponderance of goodness is called certitude, and 
affection, and cognition.” 

As nature, the great root, is compounded of three substances, goodness, passion, 
and darkness, so are all its derivates, intellect, Ac. Ac. ; the constituent parts being 
variously proportioned for each. Intellect, when darkness overweighs in it, is 
torpid s and, when goodness does so, is vivid, and cognizes. 

It is not tropically, but literally, that the affection of the internal organ is said 
-0 be cognition. It is not an instrument of cognition, but cognition itself. This is 

avident from the ensuing words i SR WM" 

^q qsr^rfqq snsuft jt 

qr q I Sdnhhya-pravachana^hhdshya, p. 210. ”And those 

>o 

affections of intellect are never unrecrg lized. If an unrecognised existence of 
cognition, desire, happiness, Ac., were granted, it must follow, that, just as men 
ire eomelimea doubtful about a jar, or the like, whether it he etistent^ or non^exietent 
hey would have doubt about them ; <hie doubt taking the form of * Do 1 cognize, or 
not P ‘ Am I happy, or not ** 

This language, it is palpable, is relevant only as regards veritable oeguition, 
'hat which the Mai^Ayikas thus denominate. 

Cognition, as being an affection of the internal organ, is, therefore, seen to be 
thing not belonging to the soul. 

A reflexion of the affection cognition, it is moreover maintained, is oast on the 
soul. But what is this ? Is it a matter of which any of ns are conscious P According 
o the SdnVhya, it is a cogaitiou of the affection oogaition just spoken of. Thus : 

:bid,f p. 73. ** And the reflexion, in intelligence, or the eoul^ of intellect is held ist 
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This is a jar/^ or This is cloth, is an affection of the in- 

Binoe intellect and Bonl are oolonrless, there can be no reflexion of them in each other. 
For, by the vocable ‘ reflexion’ is here intended an evolution from intellect, in the 
likeness of each, cast npon each j i. e., in aoulf in thtt similitude of intelleet, and, la 
intellect in the similitude of soul : and also because the reflexion of the sun, 
water, &c., is nothing but an evolution from intellect, in the likeness of the sun, ®o* 

We thus see, that the Sdnkiiyas consider not only primary cognition, but their 
secondary cognition also, fictitious as it is, to be merely an evolution from the int^al 
organ, and no quality or true affection ff the soul. The relation of such secondary 
cognitions to the soul is no more intimate than that of a bird to the branch on which 
it perches. 

Th 3 psychic apprehension of the S&nkhyas, the reader should rest assured, is 
the very reflexion of the internal organ’s affection, and not something produced, by 
that reflexion, in the soul's nature. From the passage of the Pdtanjala^hhdhshya- 
vdrttika, at p. 49, it is manifest, that the soul’s cognition of an intellectual affection 
is identically the reflexion of it, there spoken of as the assimilation of intelligence to 
that affection. Further proofs of this are as follows : 

JI«TTcTr JRTOT ! 

o 

JRrs«i?sfiRf€^r n 

I Sdnhhya-pravachana-hhdshya, p. 67. With us, the possessor of right 

notion is the pure intelligent one, soul ; and the instrument of right notion is affec- 
tion of the internal organ. Bight notion is reflexion, in the intelligent cne, of the 
affections aforesaid, which have assumed the forms of the objects cognized by those 
affections.” 

Of the three opinions touching right notion, its instruments, and its subject 
mentioned at pp. 48, 49, the one there desigiiated as most eminent is ^opted above. 

Vydsa’s comipentary on the Y(gi Aphorisms states, that intellect noti- 
fies thing! to the soul. This notification is explained by the annotator ; 

drttika^ M.S.,fol. 7, recto, ** And notification is depositing in intelligence, 

or soul, objects borne by itself, in the shape of reflexions.” 

I cfgrfr 

• o 'O 'O 

qrfji cTpqq qwq frrq: i ^ ^ cnf^R^ciThT: 

NO .o vs 

1 “ The drift is thus : though the soul, is sheer intelligence, 

and unalterable, still the reflexions, in the soul, of the affections of ^ intellect, which 
have taken on the forms cf the objects cognized, are the soul’s affections. And there 
eannot be, in consequence of these unreal affections, any alteration in the soul. 

Hence we are to understand, that the reflexions themselves, in the soul, of the 
internal organ’s affections, which may be cognition, will, activity, happiness,^ or 
misery, are the soul’s cognition or knowing, and the soul’s experience of will, activity, 
Ac- Ac. They are designated as false, in the S&nkhya, not because they are nonen- 
tities, but because they are not what they seem to be ; that is to say, however they 
may appear to be affections of the soul, they are not so in reality, and work no 
change of any sort in its nature. Consistently enough, the S&nkhyas apply the 
epithet unreal” to the reflexion of a rose in crystal. Here again, according to them, 
the reflection is not non-existent. Only it does not belong inherently to the crystal, 
to which it seems so to belong. 

■ dti# SR^rfiRT 

I Tattwa-tau-mndi, V. 8. » This, »oul, 
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ternal organ. Babj in conseqnence of the proximity to each 
other of the internal organ and the soul, each is jrefleoted in 

— by reason of the orgnition’ the happiness, &e.t ^hich actually reside in the prin- 
ciple intellect, — from receiving their reflexions, and from being assimilated theretOt 
as it were becomes possessed ot cognition, happiness, and the rest. In this wise is 
the intelligent one, soui, benefited by them, those reflexions.'*'* 

Yijn&na Bhikshn, speaking of the soul, which is named, in the text he is scholi- 

azing, by a word of the feminine gender, says : 

NO 

S'qgfa: I Pdtanjala^hhdshya^vdrttiha^ MS.» fol. 84, verso, “ ‘ Properties,’ the 

specific qualities recited in the Yais’eshika system. With these qualities $oul is 
unconnected throughout threefold time, viz., time past, present, and future. Such 
is the sense. I'herefore, i. e., on this interpretation of ‘ properties* . for all that the 
cymmon qualities, contact, number, dimension, &o., appertain to the aou^, it matters 
not.” 

The specific qualities which the Yais eshikas refer to the soul are cognition, will, 
and happiness, among others. These, as we perceive, the Stlakhyas altogether deny 
to the soul. 

Jhid., fol. 86, recto. 

** Moreover, since the discrimination of the soul from other things than intellect may 
be acquired even from the Ny&ya and Yais'eshika, the peculiar office of the Shnkhya 
and To^, and common to them, is the discrimination of soul from intellect.” 

It is because the Njdya and Yais'eshika describe soul so as to make it one with 
the SAnkya “ intellect,** that Yijn&na Bhikshn reputes those dcctrines inadequate to 
communicate, in its integrity, a correct knowledge of discrimination. 

The origiaatioD, in the soul, of cognitions would betoken the soul to be 

changeable : and it is argued, by the Sinkhyas, that it is unchangeable. 

Sdnkhyapravachana-hhdshya^ 

P* 22.^ Because, solely on account cf the rise of properties other than the common 
qualities, a thing is said to have undergone a change.” 

Those other prr parties are the specific qualities lately referred to. lhay 
include cognition, will, colour, taste, &o. 

' SD 

i Jhia., p. w. "Ana 

also because by the expression ‘ cognizing an object’ is meant simply assimilation 
to an object. And that assimilation to an object cannot be, in the case of the soul, 
from alteration ; as happens in the case of the internal organ. By consequence, it 
turns out to be exclusively in the form of reflexion. Sneh is the direction indicated” 

JT I i n<a. 

p. 96. But, if the ground of the souls being thought void of qualities be enquired, 
the reply is, that the soul’s will, &o. cannot be eternal ; for their originatedness is 
evidenced by consciousness, If originated qualities of soul were admitted, it would 
be incident to mutation.” 
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tlie other. Hence, the affections of the internal organ, in the 
. • shape of a jar, of uluth, &c., are reflected iu the soul. Conse* 


Oogaitioa is hjre denoted by tho suppletive expression after “ will,*' 

5m 1 f5 qi?iiq JRqcj; sirq^oj ci^ 

C 'd ^ 

q q^m^rq: i PU tan Jala- hhdshya •vdrtt ika^ MS., 

fol. 164, verso, “ But, should it be asked, wliy the Sankhya and Yoj?a are so eogjr 
to establish that soul is iminiitable, hearken. If, in the state of emancipation, any 
property of the soul, such ns cognition and the like, were to perish, then, owing to 
this defect of loss, emancipation could not, any more than penury, be the supreme 
aim cf the soul.” 

The- meaning is, that such evanescent things as cognition, will, and so foHh, 
cannot have existence in the state of liberation. If they were the soul’s qualii ies,, 
the soul would lose something by being liberated. Ileuce^, to save it from liability 
to loss, they are represented as having never belonged to the scul. 

q fqqfqrif^frqq*Hq l S«»l:hv“-proeo«kana-M*ftyo, p. 96 

** Non-eternal cognition cannot appertain to the eternal souV* 

Attention should be paid to the circumstance, that, in the Sinkhya, the term 
** cognition” (jndna) denotes two distinct things, One of them is that which we all 
so denominate. This is really tho apprehending of objects ; and, to us, this alone 
deserves the name it bears* This cognition is that on which we have hitherto been 
dwelling. But, again, the S&nkhyas apply the appellation of cognition to the soul 
itself, which they also style iatelligence, the intelligent one, Ac. Here, however, 
cognition is so but nominally; as it is not one with apprehension of objects 

Cognition as denoting soul, it is laid down, is eternal. fq?Tnq^ f iq 

fqaf Sdnlibnya-sdra, M.S., /bl. 17, recto. “Therefore, the cognition of soul, 

vjhick soul itself is eternal, is eternal.*' 

That this cognition, by which tho sonl itself is intended, is cognition only in 

name, iathM shown! ^ q^^Rq qr^^qqq 

I Tdtanjala hhdshya^vdrttiha, MS., fol 136, versa, “In the 

foregoing sentence, Yijnavalkya,— for the purpose of setting ^forth, that, in libera* 
tion there is t/ie attaiameaf ()f the soul’s supreme aim, which is the removal of the 
experience of all misery,— has, by the words ‘ After departure there is im conscious* 
ness,’ expressed, that the soul, though essentially o.)gQition, knows nothing through* 
out the dnration of liberation.” ^ ^ . 

Thus, even when liberated, the soul txintinnes to be cognition,^ If this org- 
nition were that which apprehends objects, the soul would be cognisant. Yet it 
does not possess, when emancipated, any more sentience than a stone. 

1 he cognition just spoken of, that which d^ net apprehend, is eternal. The 
other, which apprehends^ and which resides in the soul, as a reflexion, is non* 
eternal. 

^qnq^q^Tq giffgqrs'qaqr Iqq: i 
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qotoUy# reflexion^ in the souli of the affection apprelienBk>ii 


I Sdnkhya-sdrat MS*,/o2. 26, recto* ** Also the intelligent one's witness- 
ing is impermanent ; it being the reflexion of objects." 

Since it is but a reflexion, it lasts only during the presence of that which is 
reflected. 

It has been abundantly made clear, that the cognition in question is not in* 
trinsic to the soul. Nevertheless, the Sdnkhyas are wont to use language from 
which it seems as if they believed, that the soul itself, as reflected into, were this 


oogpiition. I Jhid.f foL 28, recto. " In truth, I, soul, am 

the cognition of affections oj the internal organ!* 

But this is deceptive. The explanation is thus. Just as crystal which is 
receiving the reflexion of a rose is said to be red, so the soul, from receiving the 
reflexion of intellectual affections, is said to be cognition. In the first case, it it, 
really, the reflexion of the rose that is red ; and, in the second case, it is the reflexion 
of the affections, not soul, that is cognition. 

Though the Sdnkhyas contend strenuously, that the soul is incognitive, still, with 
an uneasy consoiousness that their view in this behalf is not entirely correct, they 
compound the matter by giving to the soul the titles of cognition, knowledge, 
intelligence, Ac., and yet refuse to accept the legitimate consequences of such a 
procedure. And this fact will assist us to understand a singularity connected with 
the SAnkhya system. All such cognitions as “ I will," ^*I am happy,'* Ac. Ac., say 
its advocates, are erroneous ; since qualities which are not proper to the soul are, 
thereby, attriWed to it. Less erroneous, according to those philosophers, and 
erroneous on a different ground, is the cognition “ 1 know.” Here, they say, there 
is not the attribution to soul of a property alien to it, but, rather^ the supposing 
that cognition is a property of the soul, whereas it is its essence. The untenableness 
of this is obvious. For it is not that cognition, falsely so called by the SAnkhyas^ 
namely, the essence ,of the soul, that is cognized in the consciousness “ I know,” 
but that cognition which is truly the apprehension of objects. And this latter 
cognition is neither the soul itself, nor a property of it. No more, on account of 
this cognition, is the soul real cognition, than it is a real experiencer of happiness 
and m&ry, by reason of the reflexions cf them. For, in the BAnkhya, happiness, 
misery, will, and activity, no less than cognition, are evolutions from, and affections 
of, the internal organ. Their reflexions, not themselves, come in contact with the 
soul. 

To recapitulate ; the SAnkhya holds, that oil true cognitions are evolutions 
from the internal organ. A primary cognition, as This is a jar,” is an affection 
of that organ, and also an evolution from it ; and its reflexion falls upon the soul. 
This reflexion is psychic, or secondary, apprehension ; and it likewise is an evolution 
from the internal organ. 

Furthermore, also the cognition ” I cognize the jar'* is an affection of the 
internal organ. Its history is this. The soul, along with a reflexion of the affection 
of the internal organ, such as ” This is a jar,** is reflected into the internal organ. 
This second reflexion is the affection of the internal organ in the form I cognize 
the jar;” and, like all reflexions, it is an evolution from the internal organ. 

^ I 8dnlhya.pravachana.bhd,)>ya. 

p. ^8. ** The reflexion of intelligence into intellect is supposed with a view to 
aecowiU for the perception of intelligence.” It is meant, that the soul, when it has 
reo^ved the reflexion of an affection of the internal organ, to the end that it may 
b^old itself possessed of that reflexion, must be reflected back into that organ ; 
just as a man’s face must be reflected into a mirror, in order ’that he may see 
himself. The reflexion into the internal organ must be reflected back into the aonl ; 


and this is the soul’s self-inspection. 

6 


Hid,, p. 76. "Objects of right 
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h the eoul^s apprehension* . In the S4tikhya doetrine, then^ whether 
apprehension be considered as an affection of the internal organ, 
or as a refioKion, in soui, of that affection, it does not appertain tc 
soul, or is not intrinsic to it« 

Similarly, will and activity also are affections of the internal 
organ.* Soul, by reason of receiving their reflexions, aeccmnt! 
itself, from ignorance, a wilier and a doer; and, of course, if" 
befak it to experience happiness, misery, Elysium, HeU, birthr 
death, &o., the fruits of good and evil works. For, since the soul 
though not actually a doer, misapprehendingly thinks itself one, it 
is brought into the bondage of experiencing those fruits.t ^his u 
what it is lor the soul to bound. 

notion, viz., nature, soul, &c. are peroeired, when borne by the affection known aa 
inatroment of right notion, and when, in conjunction with that affection, reflected 
in the soul.** 

The notion **I** is an affection of the internal organ ; but the object of that 
notion is soul t for the affection “I” is nothing but the soul reflected into the 
internal organ. Hence, the notions, or affections, of that organ, in the forn 
** I cognise**, or ** I am happy**, and so forth, mean, that the soul cognizes, or 
happy, &c. 

>o 

fgt: I 

PAtof^ftl«-blMf«hya*rdrtf<fca, MS., fol. 85, vei^o. ** That evolution which is certitude 
about, i. c., coition of, sound and other objects being established to belong to tin 
intelleot, its, that evdution^s effects, will, activity, 'happiness, misery, desert 
impression (aanshdra), &o., are established to be properties of the intelleot solely,** 

\ Sdnkhya^pravaohana^hhdshyu, p. 226. “ ‘ The egoizer, no' 

the soul, is the agent.* That internal organ which has egoism for its characteristic 
affection is the egoizer. It alone is endowed with activity.** 

The fifty-fonrth aphorism of the 8dn1chya»pravachana, Book TI., is inolndec 
above. 

Since the Sdnkbyas consider the internal organ to be the real agent, or doer o 
works, the virtue and vice arising from the works are supposed to that org^n*.. 
properties, — or evolutions from it, as they are styled, — and not properties of th< 
soul. Hence, in the penultimate passage of Sanskrit, desert is comprehended among 
the properties of the internal organ. Desert denotes both merit and demerit. 

qffag ^ wm ii 

VO ^ 

J Ibid, p. 85. ** Nature executes works, which have fruits, good and evil 

Moreover, naturo, ranging the three worlds at will, eats those taorh^ in the/ruit.^ 
Not nature itself* but nature in its evolution tbe internal organ, is here speken 
of as executing works imd eating their fruit. 

t 3?^ I PrftaM. 

jala-hhA8hya»vAfitika,TA8., fol. 67 1 recto, ** Fpr the egoistic notions *Ido*, and the 
like, are, through their prodnotioa of merit and demCHti the Osmse eC tho 
universe. * 
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that the on admitting the refl^iona of 
wiU^ aotivitfi and other qualities of intellect^ misappreh^pdinglj 
looks upon itself as an agents &o , we are to understand it tp 
meantj that the soul does not really so look upon itself : for^ as we 
have remarkedj in the B&akhja system, it has, in truth, no appre? 
bension ; both this and misapprehension being affections proper to 
the internal organ.* The souPs being misapprehensive is nothing 
else but its receiving the reflexion of this mi8apprehen8ton,t an 
affection of intellect. In fact, neither does it at all misapprehend, 
nor does it at all apprehend. 

On this topic the followers of the S&nkhya allow themselves 
in singular theories, intelligible only at the cost of close attention, 
Tba^ the soul should be made out destitute of all specific qualities,^ 
such as apprehension, will, &c., is most material to their views; 
and hence they altogether refuse to it the possession of apprehen- 
sion. Now, misapprehension itself is a species of apprehension, 
mistaken apprehension ;§ as the taking nacre to be silver. Thus 
they are driven to regard both sorts of apprehension, the true and 
the false, as affections of the internal organ, or reflexions, in tbe 
soul, of those affections. 

The precise mind of tbe advocates pf the S4nkhya, when 
they call activity an affection of the internal organ, and say, that 
only from misapprehension does the sonl esteem itself an agent, 
will now become clear to the reader. As is the casp with appre- 
hension, will, and activity, so is it with happiness and misery. 
That is to say, they are all evolutions from the iqternal organ ;1| 

It is meant, tbat, when a man thinks I am a doer/’ he inonrs vice or virtue 
frmn his doings. To the end that their fmit may be reaped, it is that the world is 
pisodueed. 

I Ibid, fol, 8, re^o. This is an isolated verse, of nnknown paternity. 

<*Tho properties misery and igooranoe are nature’s, not soul’s,*’ 

After quoting as above, Tijuana Bhikshu observes, that this and mmilar 
passages deny ignorance to the soul. 

Bee also the second passage from the Taitwa’^aumudi , given at p. 8. 

Sdnkh^'^ravachana-hhdshyaf p. 214. ** Aud this non-discrimination, an affection of 
the interml organs beoomes, in the shape of reflexion* as it were a property of soul.” 

t ^ fiWq: ,l Ibid., p. 96, “Therefore tbe soul is without 

qualities.” 

But eompare what is said in page 39. 

§Bee the note at p. 8. 

i SdtU(hy<^amhmk^hd»hyfl, p, 
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and their reflexions in the sonl are the souPs becoming happy or 
miserable.* AgaiOi either a fresh affection of the internal organ^ 
cognizing the soul^ when happiness or misery is reflected therein, 
or the reflection, in the soul, of snch an affection, is the sonPs 
cognizing itself as happy or miserable ;t and in this consist all its 

Thoagh the qualities, happiness, misery, &o, are properties of the internal organ, 
* tkere*’ ihs., in the soul, its their * residence/ or abiding, in the form of reflexions, 
' owing to non-discrimination/ as a cause*'' 

The aphorism elucidated in the eleventh of the sixth Book. 

Happiness, misery, merit, and demerit are all called evolutions from the in- 
ternal organ ; and the first two are likewise termed affections of that organ. All 
affections of the internal organ are held to be objects of consciousness. Cognition, 
will, activity, happiness, misery, and aversion, being objects of this sort, are affec- 
tions ; bnt merit, demerit, and impression, not being objects of consciousness, are 
not viewed as affections. 

* A distinction is grotindlessly taken, by the S&nkhyas, between happiness and 
misery and the experience thereof. Happiness and misery, they say, reside in the 
internal organ \ and the reflections of them, cast on the soul, are the soul's experi- 
ence of them. Hence it is, that they called the soul the experiencer, — of happiness 
and of misery, to-wit. But that experience, since it is only a reflexion, and therefore 
an evolution from the internal oigan, and not intrinsic to the soul, is considered to 
be false. 

^ 1 Sdnhhya^sdra, MS., /ol. 30, recto, “ Another bondage is the reflection, in 

intelligence, --immutable, unaffected, etherlike, — of the intellect’s misery ; and it is 
the souths experience of misery. This too is false in the mirror of intelligence, 
or souiy 

It is observable, that though the S&nkhyas distinguish between happiness and 
misery and the experience of them, — taking the former to be affections of the 
internal organ, and the latter to be reflections of those affections, lying on the 
soul, — still they give to these latter as well, the name of happiness and misery. 

Sdnhhya-pravachana^hhashyat p. 10. 

\0 'O >0 

Happiness and misery reside in the soul likewise, in the form of reflexions." 
t reflexions, in the soul, of the internal organ's affections, happiness and 
misery are the soul's happiness and misery. Then the soul, together with those 
reflexions, is reflected into the internal organ : and thus is constituted that organ's 
affection in the form of I am happy" or ** 1 am miserable.” Afterwards, the 
reflection of those reflexiform affections is cast upon the sonl ; and this is its physio 
apprehension of them : in other words, it is the soul's cognition 1 am happy” or 
" 1 am xniserable.” 

1 Ihidf p. 99. In order to account for the complex cognition * I am 

happy,* or the like, toe believe, that the very affection of intellect takes on a similar 
form. Acknowledging that there is only the assimilation of the soul to that affec- 
tion, vis., by the souVs receiving its reflexion, we do not hold that there is, in the eonlf 
any form but that of such affection received by the soul as a reflexion. For, if 
we held an independent form in the soui, it would follow, that it, the eovl, ia 
changeable." 
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bondage and wretchedness. To escape from this wretchedness^ he 
who listens to the Sinkfaya^ and ponders and revolves it, and derives 
from it this discriminative knowledge, that to do and to experience 
are qualities of nature alone^ — for the internal organ is an affectioa of 
nature ; and the soul is in every way distinct from na^^ure, and is, in 
reality, neither doer nor experiencer of happiness or of misery ,♦ and 
is unchangeable, — is released from the captivity of nature. For it is 
a dogma of the Sdnkhya, that for shamefastness, nothing surpasses 
nature. So long as soul does not detect her, she spreads her toils ; but, 
directly when her delusive play is noticed, she flees, in confusion, 
from soul, and her face is never beheld again.f Accordingly, when 
the soul has acquired right apprehension, accumulated works, are, 
by its efficacy, done away. And, inasmuch as it no longer deems 
itself a doer, its current works, or those which it does day by day, 
do not devolve upon it either merit or demerit. Only to exhaust 
the experience of fructescent works, has it to remain in its body ; 
and, when these works shall have received their full requital, it 
will relinquish the body, and there will be no more fear, for it, of 
Elysium, or of Hell, or of metempsychosis : since then no works 
will appertain to it, the experience of which will oblige it to tenant 
a coiporeal frame. 

In connexion with this subject, what I have said above should 
be kept in remembrance; that, agreeably to the Siokhya, neither 
apprehension nor misapprehension actually belongs to soul, both 
being qualities of the internal organ.J Therefore, the cognition 

Compare wbat is said at p. 42, about the affection of the iutemal organ, in 
the form of I cognize the jar,*’ and its reflexion in the sonl. 

* See the passage from the Sdnkhya^sdra, given at p. 44. 

VO >0 NO 

I Sixty-first stanza of the Sdnhhya-hdrikd. ** My opinion is, that nothing is 

more coy than nature ; which, on finding herself beheld by the sonl, does not again 
come in sight of him'* 

TW q^rfq5r^:^rcqq!c5rrf^^tq#Tnfq ‘©fsmiqT; ^ 

q^'f flsqqg^ 1 Sdnhhya-pravachana-hhdshya, p. 154. ** Nature, 

also when her defects, viz,, changeableness, the being filled with misery, Ac., have 
been observed by the soul, abashed, never again approaches him ; like as a woman of 
good family. ** 

Such is the description found of nature, though, in the contemplation of the 
SAnkhya and 'Voga systems, it is an insentient principle. 

I Ibid., p. 43. ** And disoriminatlon 

and non-discrimination, both which are affections, belong to the mind alone.” 

The discrimination spoken of, that is to say, between sonl and nature, is the 

apprehension mentioned in the test, which is to be acqmred before 
tion can be realued. 
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I am dutinot from nature, and am unchangeable’^ is an affection 
of the intenud organ : and this organ is an erolntion from nature. 
So it is to be understood, that, as nature, by means of its evolution, 
misapprehention, binds the soul, so no less, through its evolution, 
right apprehension, does it set the soul free. Hence nature is 
both the captivator and the emancipator of the soul.'’^ According 
to the Sankhya doctors, the entire office of nature is to bring about 
the experience and the liberation of the soubf Nay, these author- 

cwf HqtnsRT JTrs'qjj I a«Tr m ?:f^cr5r^ 

Ibid,, “Thus, to whatever 

•(ml nature shows itself, as not discriminated therefrom, that very soul, and no 
other, does it hold captive, through junction, by force of the impression of that aouv 
discrimination. In like manner, to whatever soul it shows itself, as discriminated 
therefrom, that very soul it releases, through disjunction from itself , by the de- 
straotiem of the impression aforesaid.'** 

\ qwT si%- 

qr nwq siiTcqKf^ i ^ 

I qqifq qqtsH cwriq 

I pp. 110, 111, “Nature’s fabricating the world 

S for the purpose of liberating the soul— naturally freed from the bondage of misery 
-ofrom the misery which is in it, in the form of reflexions, or from that misery 
which is an affection of the inteimal organ, and is connected with the soul through the 
relation of reflexion. Or nature's fabricating the world is for its own belioof, i. e., to 
deliver itself from veritable misery. Though the aim, in creation, is experience, as 
well as emancipation, the latter alone is specified, because it holds the dhief place.’* 
The first aphorism of the BdnkHya-pravachana, Book II., is here commented on. 
It is cited in short in the next extract. 

By nature’s creation for itself we are to understand, that it creates inclusively 
for itself, while officially creating for soul. The words subjoined make this evident : 

i fatrur- 

careation^ by nature, is laid down — in the sentence * For the liberation of the already 
liberated soul, or for itself* — to be for its own, i.e., /or nature’s, sake also ; it is 
admitted. Still, abstraotecQy from service of the soul, there cannot be nature's 
/lervi^ pf itself. For the go<>d.to 6e clone for itself, by nature, is the deliverance of 
itself from the soul, whose experience and emancipation it has brought to effect.*' 
But how, it may bo asked, does nature free the soul by forming the world P The 
wnsmng extract will disclose the singular view whicfii the advocates of the Sdnkhya 

cherish on this point: 

^ •Sf ttwmaigntigB «f tin 
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iiies even deolarei that, in troths the doul is neitfaer bound nor 
freed, but tbat bondage and freedom both appertain to natore ; aa 
is distinctly set forth in the siKty-second stauaa of the S&nkhfn^ 
Mrik&J* 

Such are the chief doctrines of the Sdnkhya and Yoga. Bat, 
as I have already remarked, there is this great distinction between 
these systemsi that the latter recognises God, while the former 
denies Him.t 

The Saokhyas hold, that the Veda had no author. Yet they 
do not, like the MimilusHkas, contend, that it has existed from 
eternity. They say, that, at the beginning of each renovation of 


subtile bo(2v» through birth, is gained immediate disoriminatiotu From thk oom^ 
the sours aim, emancipation. Such is the meaning,*’ 

We are now enabled to sec in what sense it is understood, that nature aims to 
liberate the soul by creating the world. In furnishing the soul with a body, mind, 
senses, &o., it capacitates the soul to obtain knowledge, which likewise it brings into 
existence ; and by this knowledge the soul becomes unfettered. 

* mvi, ^ ^ i 

^ iTHmr qffh; n 

“ Therefore, in retdity, not any soul is bound, or freed, or transmigrates t U is 
nature, in relation to various souls, that transmigrates, is bound, and is fireed.*’ 

Bdnhhya^pravachana^hhdshya^ p, 155 

Bondage and release belong to nature alone j becaitse to it, in truth, belongs 
misery.** 


Respecting the bondage of soul, tlm same author says : 

8P5I J “mi«fcoii4»ge 

consisting in its connexion with misery, which is reflexional, is unreal. This h the 
import.” 

t The ninety-second aphorism of the Sdnkhya^pravachana, Book L, is 
1 Since the being of rs'wara is not proved.” 

ra«ira-fcott«itidf, p. 5i. “ 'Cam; 


SMfnoettient,* i. creation, is executed by nature exolasively, not by IVwara.” 

Long arguments are entered into by the commentators who wrote the 
SdnJkhya^pravathana^hhdshya and the Tattxva-haumuid, to disprove Ood's etistenoe. 
At the same time, neither VijiiAna Bhikshn nor Ydehaspati Mis^ra was a thorottgb«> 
going Sdnkhya. This is shown, as to the former, by the fset that he etriviMi 
Stronnously to excuse the one error« as he rates it, cf the system he so htfgbly 
endorses. 

The Yoga> avowedly indeed, is theistic ; but, on near scrutiny, we find this 
claim to be futile. The god of the Yoga differs in no respect, psychically, from its 
man or beast. His soul is as in cognitive as a clod; and his eternal HOfgan, ^Idh 
creates the world, and wiiich is omniscient and omnipotent, is an evi^tkm*from 
natme. In the matter of omnipresence,--^, rather, all-permdiiigiiess,*— he 
possesses it, indeed; hut so does every other soul, down to that of a tree. 

WSWIm, 118% foU 8^, vecto. ** As lor the (mstom, in Togm msHess, of saying,; 
the supreme i Vwara is omnisoient, Ac., it is is oolnpliai^me with poiMikr mmm ^ 
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the universe^ it kes isseed from the month of Brahmi. He wae no 
oonscioQB composer of it, however: it simply escaped from him like 
an expiration. Thus the Sdnkbyas, though maintaining that the 
.Veda originated from Brahmi, would have it to be authorless. 
And they further declare, that, often as the universe has been re* 
dintegrated, the Veda has as often been produced without the 
least variation whatever, and thus has retained the same form from 
ail duration of time.* 

Strange indeed are the tenets that have been enumerated. 
Great labour, as we see, has been expended for the one end 
of proving, that the soul must be regarded as devoid of apprehen- 
sion, will, activity, happiness, misery, and all other qualities. For 
it is asked, if apprehension, will, and the like, be allowed to soul, 
and these qualities be proved natural to it, what is to transform its 
nature, and how will its liberation be effected ? For, in all the 
Systems, the absence of apprehension, will, &c, is held to be neces- 
sary to the state of emancipation ; the dread of apprehension, will. 


* ^ I! H cTO ciq^- 

•TPrirf ?r4t ^?:RTr ^ i sdnhkya 

pravachana-hhdnhya, pp. 181, 182. '**The Vedas are not eternal, since there is scripture 
for their originatedness.’ There being the scripture. * He, Brahmd performed 
austerity, and from him, so doing, the three Yedas were produced,’ the Vedas are 
not from eternity. This is the sense.” 

The forty -fifth aphorism of the Sdnhhya^pravachanaf Book Y., is herein included. 
Still the S&nkhyas do not acknowledge* that the Vedas were composed by 

Brahma ^ 

va VO 'O 

^rrqq^tqqqfT ^q ^^rq; ^iqjr^rq^q vrqffcT I q ^ 4tqwr: I 

vO * Vfl 

^ ^ I cRftafq qq^q q?iq5 I 

Ihid,, pp. 182, 183. ** Not from the mere fact of its being nttered by a person, etm 
one say there ia prodncedness of a thing by that person ; since it is not the wont to 
speidc of the respiration of deep sleep as theprodnotion of a person : but, by reaaon of 
production oonscioosly, a thing ia aaid to he produced by d peraon. The Vedas, how- 
ever, just like an expiration, and by virtue of desert of aouls, issne, spontaneonsly, 
from Brahmd, withont ever being oonsoiously produced by him. Hence they are 
not productions of a person. And thns the soriptnre : * This, which is the Rig^veda 
is the efflation of that great being.* ” 

The last extract, if fnlly given, would be seen to recite the other divisions of 
Veda, the Tafuahy &o. 

In proof of the assertion in the last Bentenoe of the paragraph to which this 
note is .ttaohed. we read ; q?[f!TaqcIiqiqqifq q ^T ^q i ^qTn qr ^R'^<^q- 

^If&I I Ibid., p. 182. ** And the texts of scripture declaratory of the etemalness 

of the Vedas signify, that the oonrse of their nxAtwmlverbal collocation has never 
It » a r rted fmt’ ft th^ Hmfa of ihf tPOPTfl reno^ftions of the ^^fiverse ’* 
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&c. being snob, that all manner of wretchedness is believed to 
ensue, where they subsist. To be released from misery i8> of OQuree, 
necessary to emancipation. Hence all the Systematists, with 
a view to liberate the soul from every sort of wretchedness, 
aim at devising some scheme for its getting rid of apprehension, 
will, and the rest ; and each of them frames a project after 
his own principles. As for the upholders of the Sankhya, 
to their mind, nothing can be done, unless the soul be demons^ 
trated to have been devoid of apprehensioui will, and all other 
qualities, from all time.* Wo have seen what extraordinary 
things they have enunciated. It is a long way that they have 
wandered beyond the limits of common sense, after having once 
over-leapt them. 

It is not the design of the Mimda?^., as it is of the other 
Systems, to consider bondage and emancipation, and soul and 
what is not soul; but simply to treat of the precepts of the 
Veda, and of its cultus : and T do not purpose to examine it 
as touching these heads. Its points which are here especially 
deserving of mention are as follows. First, it repudiates the 




1?r#5qHr ^ ^ i 

Ibid., pp, 14, 15, ** Bondage, in this «y«fem, is connection with misery. This 

bondage is not natural to the soul, in the way about to be explained $ since it oannot 
reasonably be supposed, that they who are directed can carry out, or perform, the 
instructions of the Veda regarding means for the emancipation of that which is 
natnrally bound. For lire cannot be set free from the heat that is natural to it.” 
These words expound the seventh aphorism of the Sdnhhya^pravaehana^ Book I. 
What is meant by the term “ natural” will be made manifest by these words, 


which are pnt into the month of an objector : ?[rf I 

'O 

w ^TTiqisq^^ . i w "q 

Ihid.y p. 16. “ But we see the elimination 


even of that which is natural. For instance, the natural whiteness of white cloth 
is removed by dyeing ; or, again, the gerrainative ptwer of a seed, though natnral, 
is destroyed by fire.” 

As whiteness, a quality of white cloth, is here said to be natural to such cloth ; so, 
if cognition, will, happiness, misery, &o. were supposed to be qualities of the scnl, — 
as the Naiy^yikas assert they are, — they would be called natural to it, in the ter^- 
nology of the Sdnkhya. On this point the Sdnkhyas assail the NaiyAyikas ; as might 
be shown by adduction of texts, if it were necessary to adduce them. 

Just as, in complete liberation, there must be dismissal of misery, 80 must 
there be of cognition likewise ; it being itself a misery, and oemponnded of the 
three yufias. See the note at p. 17 ; and a passage cited at p. 39, which implies tha4, 
if cognition were reckoned a quality of the soul ; a loss would be sustained in liber^ 
tion — when it must be parted with, — and liberatirn, would be no supreme aim of the 
soul. Will and other qualities obey the same law as cognition. See, fqrtber, what 
is said at 25, on the notion of liberation common to all the Systema* 
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idea of God j and, in tbe second plaoe^ it contends^ that the Veda 
was orififinaied by no one, but has always existed. The injuno** 
tionS| inhibitions^ and good and evil frnits of works rehearsed in it^ 
are held^ indeed, to be true. Bat the accounts of the divinities, 
given in the Veda, are reputed to be false,* and to have been 
written solely for the purpose of magnifying works. With regard 
to this matter, the surprising notions about to be noted are pro- 
fessed. It is recorded, in the Veda, that Elysium is obtained by 
sacrihce. And a sacrificial observance consists in offering, in fire, 
clarified butter, flesh, &o., to Indra, Varuna, Agni, and other 
divinities ; with the recitation and intonation of hymns of praise 
from the Veda, and laudation of the exploits and virtues of the 
aforesaid divinities. Now, the Mirnilnsakas, assert that Indra and 
those other divinities have no existence whatever, and that the 
prowess ascribed to them is entirely fictitious. Nevertheless, there 
is such a wonderful potency in the falling of offerings into the fire, 
in their name, after the manner prescribed by the Veda, and in 
uttering the syllables of the songs that hymn them, as to ensure 
attainment of the celestial abodes. 

The Naiydyikas and Vais'eshikas hold, for their foremost 
doctrines, as follows.t They believe in a God, described as one, 


VO *0 

?Frf53r[ r r i 


sfq srn^ft m i Bh dtta- di piled, MS . , ninth 

chapter, second quarter, topic of Devoid, “ Therefore it is not, by any means, 
to be acknowledged, that a god is an embodied form, and so forth ; bat he 
is to he regarded as a mere verbal expression of the Veda. As for the thing 
signified hy that ewpression, it is held to be, according to the expi'ession, some sen- 
tient being, or insentient object,— -not endowed, however, with a hgare, &c., 
i. e., purely notional* But, in devotion and so forth, mere meditation on him, 
in picturing to oneself the unreal as real, is to he observed. Such is the gist 
of the doctrine of Jaimini, here considered. But, by the very repetition of this 
hlcLsphemy, my tongue contracts defilement,— from which the remembrance of Hari 
is the only safeguard.’’ 

The functions discharged by a god, in virtue of his possessing “ an embodied 


form and so forth,” are indicated as follows : 

I S' dstra^dipikd ; the mannsoript not at hand for reference^ 


** A god, incorporate, accepting and consuming a sacrifice, is satisfied and becomes 
anspicious.” 

Constantly to the MfmdnsA theory, works are instinct with an inherent potency 
for desert; and, though the devotee may be convinced, that the gods are purely 
ohimerioal, HimAnsakas believe, that he derives virtue, as it were magically, from 
adoring them. 

t Almost all the statements of this paragraph may be verified by,, a heedful 
perusal of the Bhdshd^parichchheda, It has bdten translated into English by Dr. 
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eternal, mmutable, without form, pervading everything, i^U-power- 
ful, omniscient, framer of the universe, lord of all, and be^wer of 
the consequences of the good and evil works of souls, which spuls 
have always existed. In order towards this bestowal. He fashions 
the world out of its material cause, and preserves the world, governs 
it, and brings it to a termination. The followers of the two 
systems just named maintain, that some of the constituents of the 
world had no beginning, and that others among them had. Of the 
former category are the origiaary atoms Of earth, water, lire, and 
air, as well as ether, time, space, mind, and soul. An atom is the 
minutest portion of earth, or the like ; invisible to the eye, in- 
tangible to the hand, in short, inappreciable by any of the senses ; 
and it is incapable of farther division. It is supposed to have 
existed, spontaneously, from eternity. From the aggregation of 
atoms results whatever is visible, tangible, &c., earth and water, for 
example ; and hence such things had a beginning, and are also 
liable to destruction. To souls belong apprehension, will, activity, 
happiness, misery, virtue, vice, and other qualities ; and they are 
eternal and innumerable, aud distinct from the body, the senses, 
and the mind. Further, they are all-pervading. It is only so much 
of the soul as dwells in the body, that can see, hear, apprehend, 
will, &c. ; and yet the psychical essence is not limited by the body, 
but is diffused everywhere.* Moreover, like the other Systematists, 
the Naiydyikas and Vais'eshikas allege, that the soul misapprehen- 
sively identifies with the body, &c., and that, consequently, to it 
all wretchedness adheres, and that solely through right appre- 
hension can it escape therefrom, and attain emancipation. In the 
two systems under notice, the Veda is believed to have Grod lor its 
author. 

Such are the distinctive doctrines of the several Systems, the 
Veddnta excepted, which possess the greatest importance. There 
are many distinctive doctrines, in them, of lesser moment, which 
demand no mention on the present occasion. 

Now, any man of the least discrimination, if he has not girded 
his loins pertinaciously to withstand the truth, can readily discern, 
that, since these systems disagree among themselves, they cannot 
all be true. When one mau calls a thing black, and another Inan 
^lls it white, it is clear, that one or other of them is in the wrong* 
There are some people who labour hard to make out, that there is 


^ ^ Bibliotheca Indica. The reader may profitaWy 
if Ballantyne’s translation of the Tarhasangrahaf as far as 

It goes. But both these works must be used critically. 

Systems entertains correct ideas of spiritnal snbstanoe 
Matenal properties are attributed to it by all of them. For instLice, 

A^rthoni^h^^h farther speak of it as actually touching^ matter, 

gain, though they hold the soul to be indiscerptible, they use such laniraaee aa that. 
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no disoordanoy among the Six Systems. Let them only look into 
the fondamental aphorisms of those systemsi and they will see^ 
that the views laid down in one set are, in another set, repeatedly 
brought forward and refuted* S'ankara A'chdrya and others even 
go the length of reviliug those who deviate trom themselves in 
doctrine. For instance, S'ankara stigmatizes a Naiy&yika as a bull, 
sans horns and tail.* 

iVay, is this a token of unanimity ? Even without separate 
consideration of the tenets of the several Systems, it becomes 
manifest, that they contain errors, and, by consequence, that their 
authors, the iiishis, like ourselves, wore not infallible. When, how- 
ever, each of these systems is examined by itself, as concerns its 
dogmas, these conclusions are rendered indubitable. 


*In hiB commentary on the Brihad AWunyaka Vpanuhad, 

Vijnana Bhikshu writes thus, of the Vedantins: 

arq^r'crr ' 

>o NSsa o ov 

Pdtanjala-hhdshya^vdrttikaf MS.,/o/. SO, verso, “ The false doctrines of the modern 
Vedaiitins, so self-styled, mamtaininy that the world is unreal, as being in accord 
with the views of the inlidels, should be avoided afar by aspirants after emancipation.” 

Vijnana, who lived centuries ago, meant, by modern Veduutius, so self-styled,” 
S'aakara A’charja and his sebuoi. These he looked upon as iimovators with respect 
to the Vedanta notions he himself professed; which, aright or amissi he considered 
as much more ancient, and as alone genuine. 

The same writer again says : 

fi^?RqTRr5i: i Sdnkhyapravachana-hhdshyafp. 107. “ For the rest, 

by the canon ‘ The idea of the falsity of all is infidelity,’ they who account virtue 
itc., to be false, like a dream, are, verily, a sect of Bauddhas. For these also, by the 
term ‘ illusory,’ uiguo the world to be sprung from nescience.” 
ft is the Amara^kos^a which Vijnana hero quotes fiom. 

S'ankara A'oh^rya, moreover, owns, that the founders of the philosophies were 
not at unity among themselves: si%g[qT5r^rfvR?!RHTfq 

I “For mutual opposition 

is seen between Kapila, Ka^abhuk, and other authors of systems, whose greatness is 
conceded to be notorioas.” 

This passage, which occurs in S'aukara’s commentary on the Btahma^sHtra, is 
cited by the Reverend Professor Baneiiea, in his valuable Dio.loguee on the Hindu 
Bhiheophy, p. 18. 

Very different, in their sentiments, were the Hindu philosophical writers of 
bygone days from those of recent times, with their nugatory endeavours to reconcile 
the ii'reooucilabie. 
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An Examination of the Sdnkhya Doctrines (1) of the Non^existeyice 
of God, as concurrent with the Belief in Virtue, Vice, and their 
Fruits ; and (2) of the Acceptance of the Veda as having had no 
Conscious Author, and as beirvg irrecusably authoritative. 

How great is the error of the Siukhya in denyiug the exist- 
ence of Grod I On all sides of us, in this Kosmos, countless and 
manifest are the tokens, from which it is certaiu, that some most 
mighty and ineffable Intelligence framed the world with design,* 
Any effort directed to an end has, self-evidently, mind for its 
author; for only he who knows that a particular end will be 
accomplished by a given act, will engage in such an act with a 
view to such an end. We are, therefore, sure, that he who does 
this act possesses consciousness ; and such a one is called an intel- 
ligent being. Now, when, after contemplating a thing, we are 
certified that it is intended for a certain end, there is no room for 
doubt that an intelligent being has had to do with it. To give an 
example : I find, somewhere, a pile of wood sufficient to cook a 
meal for four men, and as much as they would require of pulse, 
rice, meal, ghee, vegetables, and so forth, disposed in separate 
vessels, and a fireplace, and the ground clean round about. Would 
any sceptic, I demand, in all the earth, doubt whether the requi- 
sites aforesaid were prepared by some one for culinary purposes, 
or whether they collected together spontaneously and fortuitously. 
Just so is it with a clock. No one, on examining the arrangement 
of its wheels, will ever entertain a misgiving as to whether it was 
made by some one, and in order to measure time. Similarly, I 
maintain, that this world is full of innumerable things, analogous 
in character to those above mentioned, on scrutinizing which it 
becomes certain, that they were made for such and such ends. 

And here it is to be noticed, that, as regards a single thing, — 
that is, not an aggregate made up of many and heterogeneous 
parts, jointly indicating a distinct final cause, — though it be 
capable of producing a certain end, still the doubt may arise con- 
cerning it, whether that end was contemplated, or whether it be 
governed by pure chance. For instance, I come upon one or two 
sticks. They may serve for cooking ; and yet I do not know, for 
certain, whether they were meant for that purpose. It may be, that 
they dropped accidentally from off somebody^s head. As they would 

* The dominaut argument urged, in defence of the existence of God, by the 
theistioal Bchools of Hindu philosophy, is, that the earth, the sprout, S.o. must bo 
referred to an agent, inasmuch as they are effects; according to the maxim, that 
every effect implies an agent, as a jar, for instance. Those schools, and likewise 
the generality of Hindus, are, however, but little conversant with the theological 
argument, the subject of a portion of the present chapter. 
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answer for cooking, so they would answer for other ends as well. 
1 might drive otE a dog with them; or 1 might turn them to 
account as stakes. No one can say, with perfect positiveness, for 
what particular end, out of these and others, those sticks were 
designed. But, when 1 see together a fagot, and water, and pulse, 
and meal, &c. &c., no hesitation possesses me, but certainty, that 
those appliances are for cooking. And the ground of this certainty 
is, that each of them bears a share in cooking : and it is out of 
question, that all those heterogeneous articles, concurring to one end, 
could never have come together casually, each in its duo measure 
and appropriate place, but must have been assembled by an iutelii- 
geiJt being, and with design. Now, there are, in this world unnum- 
bered things which, not being single and iucomposite, accomplish 
fixed ends. Had they been isolated, it would have beeu hard to 
say whether their ends were not the result of mere chance. But 
these things are compounded of numerous constituents, gross and 
subtile ; each of which is necessary, in its proportion, to bring about 
the end, and is also of due dimension, is adjusted to a fit position, 
and is constituted of proper material : as, in a watch, the parts that 
should be made of iron are of iron ; and it is similar as to those that 
should be of brass, of porcelain, and of glass. 

Although there are many wonderful things in this world, which 
we of India did not heretolore thoroughly understand, yet the learned 
of Europe, with their subtle ingenuity, deep investigation, persistent 
industry, and the help of various instruments, have so explored the 
fabric of the body and of vegetable products, the earth, celestial 
system, and the nature, varieties, and properties of water, air, light, 
&c. &c., that he who reads the books written by those men, gains 
an almost supernatural faculty of vision, and beholds on every hand 
innumerable evidences of the iuscrutible power and exquisite skill of 
God. Even in the human eye we perceive an amazing and inde- 
scribable workmanship. Between tho structure of the eye and that 
of the telescope there is some resemblance ; only that the telescope 
is far inferior to the eye in nicety. Opticians have demonstrated, 
that everything seen by the eye must have its image reflected on 
the retina ; and, with a view to this end, the skill which the eye 
reveals in its formation is such as to strike the mind with astonish- 
ment. Part of the eye consists of lenses ; and these are so disposed, 
and are made of such substance, as that the desired end should be 
accomplished. Again, the eye has several internal departments ; and 
so minute are some of them, as to be invisible, save with the assist- 
ance of the microscope. But all these constituent portions are 
constructed, and adjusted, and proportioned, agreeably to a fixed 
rule. As for the marvellous contrivances of the eye, adapted for look- 
ing at objects distant and near, and as the light is more or less ; and 
the peculiar couformatioU of that organ in birds, fishes, aud other 
animals, fitted to enable them to see objects according to their 
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sereral cipcnmstancea ; and many oilier particulars relaHn^f to the 
eye ; if I were to treat of these topics exhaustively, I should be 
compelled to devote a large book to them. And now I would ask, 
if, on seeing preparations for cooking, or on inspecting a watch, 
we have no doubt of there being an agent in connexion with them, 
why should we harbour doubt, after looking upon natural objects 
such as have been spoken of, that they had a Maker ? For, the 
same reasons that conclude an agent in the former case, present 
themselves in the latter. If any one says, that, in the alleged 
instance of culinary ingredients, he has assurance of an agent, 
whereas he has none as regards the Maker of the world, I reply, 
that the reason is simply this : because of pride, he dislikes that 
the existence of God should be proved ; and, consequently, he does 
not earnestly apply his mind to deliberate on the subject, and so he 
arrives at no conviction of the truth. 

Some men, too indolent to think, rashly argne as follows :* ** 
With respect to cooking materials, and with respect to a watch, 
and so forth, we acknowledge an agent, on the ground that we 
have seen people making watches : bub we have never seen any 
one making the world : and therefore we do not own that it has a 
Maker. My reply is : let a man of this country never have seen 
any one making a watch, and let it be, that no one here could 
make one : nevertheless, if a watch were to be shown to him, and 
if he were to reflect on the arrangement of all its parts, and on the 
end of each, would he not confess it to be the mechanism of some 
very ingenious artificer ? Know, that the reason for acknowledg- 
ing an agent is not the seeing one engaged in action, but, what I 
have stated before, namely, the perceiving that so many things, in 
due quantities and in fitting position8,have been collected together, 
every one of which, in its proportion, is indispensable to a certain 
end. For reason teaches, that it is impossible they could h&ve 
been got together so systematically, but for the intervention of an 
intelligent agent. 

The word nature,^' t with some unthinking people, is 
regarded as so potent a charm, that the bare utterance of it 
is sufficient to dissipate every doubt. Tt is because of nature, 
they say, that a human body arises from human seed ; as wheat 
grows from wheat. To such persons I address a question : This 
nature’^ not being an intelligent thing, endowed with under- 
standing, will, and other qualities,' how can it effect that in which 

* What is objected, in this and the next paragraph, may be thought almost too 
frirolous to merit refutation. At the same time, it correctly represents the crudi- 
ties which one daily hears from the lips of young Hindus who have acquired a 
smattering of English, and have learnt, that there has been a single white man, 
‘‘ one Hume,’' who rejected Christianity. The North-Western Provinces and the 
West of India are here especially referred Bo. 

t lliis is not the SAnkhya “ nature,” pralrriti, but our own polysemantic 

** nature,” so very imperfectly apprehended by the Bci^li|ts spoken of in the last note. 
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tokens of the operation of understanding and design are distinctly 
manifest f Those who talk thus about nattire plainly give proof, 
that they have not caught sight of the strong point of my argument, 
which is in this, that, on examining a body, or other similar thing, 
it clearly appears, that it was made for certain ends, and that it 
exhibit**, as contributing thereto, an adjustment indicative of great 
skill and forethonght. Further, it is indubitable that, to devise 
anything for an end, and to construct it after an exact consider- 
ation of many components befitting it, is impossible but to an intel- 
ligent being. An intelligent Maker is, therefore, established. And 
how can this be refuted by speaking of nature? Can nature 
resolve on a particular act, and is it conscious that, by doing so 
and so, a certain end will be b?*ought about ? If it can do thus, it 
is proved to be God ; and then I and my opponent differ only about 
names. If, on the other hand, it cannot do so, but is a thing 
inanimate and devoid of understanding, it cannot produce the effects 
which my opponent attributes to it. For, if he reflects a little 
closely, he will see, that, though we may allow air to possess the 
nature of raising dnst from one spot and depositing it in another, 
yet it would never enter the mind, that the air should of itself rear 
a sumptuous house, or that fire should of itself cook pulse, bread, 
and vegetables. 

Now, observe the extraordinary position of the Sankhyas. 
They allege, that nature, for the sake of soul, engages in various 
works; and, by way of proving this point, they adduce the 
example of milk, which, though inanimate, with a view to the 
sustenance of the calf, secretes itself, they say, in the udder 
of the cow.* But this is bringing forward one thing insuscep- 
tible of proof in order to ratify another thing of the same 
character. For, as I have before shown, the doing anything 
for an end can be predicated of none but an intelligent being. 
When a man hardens his heart, and determines to uphold atheism, 
how blind he grows ! The Sankhyas, for instance, have converted 
into instruments for disproving the existence of God, that very 
thing which is an irrefragable testimony to tbe contrary. For the 
fact of milk, being produced in the cow^s udder for the sake of the 
calf, and countless other such things, go to prove, that God exists, 
and that all these are His works : but the Sdnkhyas use them to 
prove, that the whole world, every constituent part of which is for 
an end, has for its author that which possesses no sentience,—- 
nature. 


* srcWjt I 

Tattwa^lcaumu^i , p. 62. ** An insentient, thing also is seen acting for an end. For 
example, insentient milk exerts itself for the nurture of the calf.** 

Y&ohaspati Mis'ra thus writes in his annotations on the fifty-seventli couplet of 
the 8dn\’hya*lcdr%kd, 
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a most efifre^ons error of the S&nkbyas is Been in thU, 
thati although they deuy God, yet they believe in virtue, vice, and 
their fruits, and impose upon men^s shoulders the yoke of multi- 
farious ceremonies, repetition of sacred words, austerities, medita* 
tion, &c. &o. ^ One would indeed suppose that God must be the 
root, and the chief and first thing, in all religions. Except for 
God, who is there to enact commands and prohibitions ? Ana how 
can there be an Elysium, or a Hell ? For who is there to award 
the need of good works, or the penalty of evil ? The truth is, that 
all the originators of Sdstras, in this country, mistake in common 
in this, that, while dwelling on the consideration of virtue and 
vice, and their issues, they have forgotten, that the good and evil 
requital of virtue and vice is in this wise alone : — God has enjoined 
virtue, and forbidden vice ; and hence, being pleased with the 
obedient, He confers happiness upon them, and, by reason of His 
equity, visits punishment upon such as disobey His laws. Oblivi- 
ous of this, the authors of the Systems by degrees came to regard 
works, like seed, for instance, as possessing a natural power of 
bringing forth fruit. This error is not so patent in the Naiy^yikas 
and some others ; but it is most conspicuous in the S&tikhya and 
Mim£n8£ schemes, which even go the length of inculcating, that 
works can, of themselves, account for the production of the uni- 
verse, and that there is, therefore, no need of supposing an intelli- 
gent Author of it.t To this momentous defect I shall return in 
the sequel. 

How strange, once more, is the view of the S4nkhyas con- 
cerning the Veda ! At the beginning of each universal reno- 


I Thirty-6fth aphorism of theSdnkkya* 

pravathanaf BoQk III, ; in the Sdnhhya-pravachana-hhdshya, p. 142. “ One’s duty ia 

performance of the 'works enjoined for one’s stage of life” 

See the note at p. 21. 

t Vijn&na Bhikshu thus introduces the second aphorism of the Sdnhhya^prava* 
ehana, Book V. i f ^ dfr^- 

^ I Sdnhhya-pravaehana.hhd»hya,p.l10. 

That which was asserted, viz.^ that I’s'wara cannot be proved eoiisf, will not 
stand; since he is proved to exist, by the fact, that there must be a giver of the fruit 
of works. They who object as above are refuted in what follotoaf* 

The aphorism pointed to is thus elucidated • 

o 

Ihid,, pp. 170, 171. ** It is not proper to say that, in a cause superintended by 
I’s'wara, there takes place an evolution which is the fruit of works; since the pro- 
duction of fruit may bo accounted for, without the superintendence of Vs^wata, by 
works alone, which are granted, in all the Systems, to be necessary for the produetion 
of effects. Suck is the sense/' 

o ♦ 
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vation, it is emitted, they say, from the mouth of Brahmi. But 
he is not its composer ; for he does not consciously frame it : is 
only proceeds from his throat, like an expiration. Against 
this I have to say, that no book can be originated that it 
not made knowingly. In establishing the existence of God, I have 
said, that, on seeing materials for cooking we are clear, that 
all the various articles are for the end of cooking ; and it is, 
further, certain, that they were accumulated by some one. Just 
so, on observing, in a book, the apt ordonnance of its sentences, 
words, and letters, and its orderly construction, it becomes certain, 
that this ordonnance and this construction have, for their end, the 
expression of certain ideas, and hence, that some one wittingly 
assembled, as we find them, the letters, words, and sentences 
adverted to. For they unquestionably betoken a desire to give 
expression to certain ideas. But it is manifest, that this desire, and 
the collocation in fitting order, with a view to such expression, avo 
not the work of inert elements of language : since none but a con- 
scious agent could design, and no other could determine, such an 
arrangement as I have spoken of. If the Veda was not devised by 
a conscious agent, how can it lay down injunctions and prohibi- 
tions ? And how can it inform us touching the fruit of good and 
evil works ? Ev'en a child can understand, that, to give an order, 
or to notify a fact, implies mind, and not that which is destitute of 
it. Therefore, for letters, words, and sentences, things insentient, 
to come together of their own accord, and to command, or the like, 
is impossible. 


CHAPTER 4. 

Examination of the Sdnhhya Dogma^ that Nature is the Material 

Cause of the World* 

The S^inkhya doctrine of nature likewise seems to me altoge- 
ther unreasonable. Preferable, by much, is the doctrine of atoms 
maintained in the Ny%a and the Vais'eshika. I do not mean, 
that these systems are right in arguing, that the world is compos- 
ed of eternal atoms : for I do not hold, that anything, God except- 
ed, is eternal ; and I do hold, that, quite irrelatively to any mate- 
rial cause, God created all things by His inscrutable might. What 
I here intend is, that, if one does not accept the belief, that the 
World was originated without a material cause, there is, to my 
thinking, no view left for him, more congruous with reason, than 
that which deduces the world from atoms. But what argument of 
reason is there for the proof of nature, and the great principle, 
and the organ of self-consciousness, &c. f The Sinkhyas assert, 
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that happinoBSj misery, and insensibility inhere in everything* 
in the universe ; and that, therefore, one is constrained to believe 
the material cause of the world to be that which possesses 
those qualities: and such is nature.f But this is not cmrrect: 
for happiness, misery, and insensibility do not inhere in external 
things, but are qualities of an intelligent being, and reside in it 
alone : as 1 shall prove presently. The truth is, that external 
objects may become the cause, to an intelligent being, of happiness, 


NO so VO 




Sdnlchya’^bdrat MS., fol, 11, recto. Since, in like manner as we 


are wont to speak of jar-colour, so, also, we are wont to speak of woman-pleasure, 
sandal-pleasure, &c., it is i)roper to suppose, that pleasure and the like inhere in 
objects.” 

Vijndua is here a victim to phraseology on which, plainly enough, ho did not 
reflect with suflioient attention. For “ jar-colour” means ‘‘ the colour of a jar,*” 
whereas “ sandal-pleasure” moans “ the pleasure derived from the use of sandal.” 
Such fallacies are far from uncommon among the pandits. 

The English rendering of the Sanskrit is just a trifle ad syneeim. 


NP 





Sdnkhya^pravacliana-hhdshya, p. 88. “And it has been said, that 


happiness and so forth just like colour, &c., are properties of a jar and the like 
also j since the internal organ, which has happiness, misery, ^c., for properties, is the 
material cause of all other effects.^’ 


t qf^q qurqq'qrqjqj fg qqr qsrf^ i m\ 

'O O "NO sp 

qlqcfsqq; l aqi q qqiqqsqtfj qqfs 1 

Tattwa-haumudi, p. 24. “ An elfoct is seen to be made up of the qualities of its cause. 
For instance, cloth and the like are made up of their qualities, thread, &c. In like 
sort, also such an effect as the great principle, i. e., intellect, composed of happiness, 
iniser}^ and insensibility, should be considered as made up of happiness, misery, and 
insensibility, appurtenances of its cause. And thus a cause made up of happiness, 
miseiy, and insensibility, namely, nature, the unnmuifested, is established for them, 
viz., far intellect, ^ c.’’' 

Vdebaspati Mis’ra’s language, throughout this passage, is somewhat lak. To 
exemplify : instead of saying, that an effect is made up of the qualities of its cause, 
he ought» in strictness of Hindu terminology, to have said, that an effect is beholden, 
for its own qualities, to those of its cause. So, again, it is a loose mode of expression, 
to speak of nature as being made up of happiness, misery, and insensibility; since 
these, in philosophical rigonr, are laid down as constituting nature’s qualities, or 

properties. This latter assertion is shown by what follows : 3 

>a 


qJPEf: 


8dn1chya»prava6hana^ 


hhdshya, pp. 88, 89. “ As for the phraseology, that the gunas, or components of nature, 
are made up of happiness, &o., it is accountable for only by the identity, under one 
aspect, of a property and that which is propertied ; as w$ hear it said, that mind is 
one with resolve.” 
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misery, and so forth; as fire, on being touched, produces pain. 
Fire is not, however, the site of pain, but only the cause thereof, 
to him who touches it. It is a aurpri.^ing error of the Sinkhyas, 
that they assign to the outward material world such things as 
apprehension, will, happiness, misery, and so forth, — which are 
qualities of the soul, and reside in it alone, and have no independent 
existence, — and further allege, that, as is the world, so must be 
its material cause, namely, nature. In this way they make the 
soul to be insentient, and the world and its material cause to be 
intelligent. And, while they make the latter to be intelligent, 
they say, that nature, the great principle, and so on, are nothing 
but insentient substances.* Such strange entities as these can 
never be established by any ratiocination. 

Let the terms prakriti, sattwa, rajas, tamas, buddhi, and 
ahankdra be taken otherwise than as they are taken in the Sdn- 
khya, and the result will be very different. Goodness, passion, 
and darkness, a !Naiy^yika might argue, may be conditions of 
soul, and therefore may be alleged, to belong to its nature : for 
'^nature,*’ in such a sense, or swabhdva, is one of the classical 
acceptations of the multivocal prakriti. When the apprehensive 
faculties of the soul are in their full vigour, and when the soul is 
calm and unperturbed, it may be said to be in a state of goodness ; 
when agitated, and greatly drawn towards external objects, wo 
may speak of it as being in a state of passion ; and, when it is 
stupefied, one may call it dark.t Again, intellect is a quality of 
soul; and to soul appertains egoism:!: also. If we understand, in 
some such way, the words selected, in the Sdnkhya as fundamental 
technicalities, the things denoted by them can be proved to have 
existence ; but not otherwise. 

I am unable to say, with certainty, how the Sdnkhyas came 
to entertain such strange ideas on the subject under discussion. 
Nevertheless, considering the intellectual peculiarities of the 
pandits, and their method of argumentation, I hazard this conjec- 
ture. There is no question, that the atheistic Sankhya system 
was not primeval in India ; for, though the Manu-sanhitd, the Gita, 
and other books, in describing the generation of the world, &c., 
countenance the tenets of the Sdnkhya, yet God likewise is there 
acknowledged to be the Author of the world. Hence, it seems to 
me, that the theistic Sdukhya was first elaborated, and the atheistic, 


* ^ : I TattioaJcaumudt,ii. 20. 

“ The whole, nature, intellect, and so on, are insentient.’’ 

t The words goodness, passion, and darkness, with their conjugates, as here 
employed, and elsewhere, mnst be understood to be technical, and as inexpressive 
substitutes, at best, for the gattwaf rajas, tamas, &c. of the Sanskrit. 

1 1 the SAnkhya’ JbttddA/, intellect, is the organ of cognition; ahanJedra, that 
of ^oisrn : but, in this place, the Ny6ya view is adopted, that is to say, that 

intellect «r*»nitinTi. ot,H th< nhnmV^ira if i e'»oi<>ni 
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by little and little^ at an after-period. The germ of the former 
may have been as follows. Ib is written in the Veda, with refer- 
ence to God, that, at the time the world was made, He saw,^^ and 
that he said I am one : I would become many.^^ By these words, 
perception and self-consciousness are implied to have arisen, in 
God, at the beginning of tho universe : and perception is intellect ; 
and the notion denoted by is egoism. From this the ancients 
may have concluded, that God, in order to the construction of the 
world, assumed intellect and egoism ;* and thus they may have 
been induced to regard His intellect and egoism as the causes of 
the world. One will here ask : Though they thus accounted intellect 
and egoism the causes of the world, still these are only its 
instrumental causes ; and why do you suppose that they are held, 
in the S'dnkhya, to be material causes ? The answer is, that the 
pandits have come, in process of time, to forget the true character 
of several things which they been accustomed to treat about. Thus, 
in many cases, as concerns qualities, which are inseparable from 
things qualified, they have brought themselves to think of them as 
independent things possessing qualities. The founders of the 
Sinkhya system, having long been used to call intellect and egoism 
the instrumental causes of the world, passed on to view them as 
independent objects, and have ended in making the material causes 
of the world. In attributing to qualities the nature of independent 
objects, nay, in ascribing to them personality, the Hindus, in other 
instances as well, are seen to go amiss. For example, we find, in 
the Pur^nas and other books, accounts of the generation of love, 
wrath, serenity, content, and such like qualities, taken by them- 
selves, and stories of their nuptials and so forth. The general 
error here animadverted on is not, Imwever, peculiar to the 
Hindus. The old inhabitants of other countries than India were 
not clear of it. In the second and following centuries of the 
Christian era, Valentinus, Basilides, and other heretics, as is 


♦ This conjecture proves to be corroborated by the ensuing words of Vijn^na 
Bhikshu : ^ftTcrfq ^ 

I Sdnhhya-pravaehana-hhdshya, p. 60 . “ Also in the Veda, by 

the texts ‘ He beheld,* ‘ He saw,* &c., we learn, that, from intellect itself, produced at 
the outset of creaticm, was the creation of all besides itself.*’ 

^ CN \ nD Os ^ 

Ibid, p. 49. ** And this is an ex})odient argument on this behalf. Since, in paeeages 
of the Veda and c£ the Smritis, such as ‘ M^-y 1 become many,* ‘ May I be pr^ue^,* 
&o., it is set forth, that the creation of the elements and the like is preceded 
by egoism as a cause, egoism is made out to be the immediate cause of the oreatioii, 
which creation has an affection of intellect for its mediate oanae.*’ 
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evidenced by their writings, made intellect, will, and other qualities 
to possess personality ; aud they regarded them as makers of the 
world. The progress in error of the Sdnkhyas was, it appears to 
me, somewhat similar to that of the Gnostics. It is evident, that, 
when the people of former ages had quite forgotten the reason 
which first led them to account intellect and egoism to be the 
causes of the world, and began to consider them as, in another 
way, the causes of the world, they likewise changed their ideas 
of the things denoted by the terms intellect and egoism, began to 
look upon them as organs of cognition and egoism, respectively, 
and as unintelligent substances, and, imagining a subtile source 
from which intellect could be evolved, gave that source the 
appellation of nature. Their reason for making nature to consist of 
goodness, passion, and darkness, was, perhaps, that intellect is 
sometimes in a state of goodness, sometimes in a slate of passion, and 
sometimes in a state of darkness ; and hence its cause, nature, must 
be constituted of three ingredients. When, subsequently, they saw, 
that the whole world might be derived from this nature, they conclu- 
ded, that there was no need of a God. It is thus, on conjecture, 
that the more recent Sinkhya system sprang up; the doctrines 
of which, on all points, have it may be, gradually undergone so 
much of alteration, that there is now not a vestige of similarity 
between it and the scheme from which it descended. 


CHAPTER 5. 

FiXamination of the SdnJchya Dogma^ that Apjmdwnsion, Will, 
Activity f Happmess, Misery ^ and other Qualities , do not appertain 
to the 8ouL 

To deny that cognition, will, activity, happiness, and misery 
are qualities of the soul, and to hold them to be affections of the 
internal organ, is utterly at issue with reason.* I maintain, that 
apprehending, willing, doing, &c. are qualities of intelligence. 
That in which these qualities reside is called an intelligent being ; 
and the same is a soul. The S^nkhya may reply, that, in his 
nomenclature, that is called a soul, which is unendowed with 
apprehension and other qualities. My answer is, that such a soul 

* The Sdnkhyas repudiate virtue and vice, withal, as attributes of the soul, and 
style them qualities of the internal organ. Vijndna Bhikshu, as appears from an 
^extract previously adduced, denounces the Voddntins as Banddhas, for their doctrine, 
that everything is unreal, virtue and vice included. See the citation from the Sdn^ 
hhya^^avachana-hhdshyay at the foot of p. 52. But are not the Saukhyas obnoxious 
to a similar reproach, for denying, that virtue and vice belong to the soul P 

It may assist the reader, if he is told, that, in order fully to take in the present 
chapter, he should give a well-weighed consideration to the conspectus of the Sdn- 
khya system oontedhed in Chapter 2, and to the passages appended in the foot-notes* 
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cannot; in any wise, be proved to have existence,* or to be such a 
one as I have, or as he has. For it is beyond doubt, that we both 
apprehend, and will, and energize, and become happy and miser- 
able ; that is, we have the qualities apprehension, will, activity, &o. 
Nor can our conscionsnesa of these things be illusive ;t for there is 
said to be illusion, where there is a notion, but not a corresponding 
object ; as whore, nacre being mistaken for silver, there is the notion 
of silver, but not silver as the object of that notion. But the 
like of this cannot have place as concerns our consciousness of 
apprehension, will &c, ; for here a notion and its object are one. 
Apprehension, will, and the rest are objects ; the consciousness of 
them is the notion : and, in my opinion, they are identical. To 
be sure, when the light reveals a jar, the light is the mani fester, 
and the jar is manifested ; but the light, when we see it, is itself 
alike mani fester and manifested. So, when will arises in me, itself 
manifests itself ; for I express, that I have a will of something. 


* Singular it is, that the evidence brought forward, by the adherents of the 
S4nkhya,in proof of the existence of the soul, concludes it intelligent, not insentient. 


as they wonld fain have it to be. Witness these words : 



IcT ^ I Sdnichya-pravachana-hhdshyaf pp. 53, 64. “ Nature, the 

great principle, a>Jid the rest, are ‘for another/ i.e., they have for their end the 
experience of happinese and misery and the liberation ('f what is other than them- 
selves ; inasmuch as they are composite : like a bed, a seat, &o. By this argument, 
soul, as distinct from nature, and incomplex, is made out to exist.” 

One that experiences and has need of liberation cannot, it is manifest, be insenti- 
ent. In what manner the S4nkhyas go about to show, that the soul is an experi- 
encer, and requires to be freed,. and that it is, at the same time, void of sentience, 
will be seen in the progress of this chapter. 






II rdtanjala-hhdshya^'Mtika MS, 

fol,7,verso. “As for the consciousnesses ' I am a doer/ * I am happy/ &o., since, 
being comprehended among hundreds of misconceptions, such as ‘I am fair/ and 
the like, they are involved in the suspicion of uni*eliablene88, they do not oontravene 
the argument adduced to prove the soul of activity, Happinessy Stc. On the 

contrary, the forementioned argument, corroborated by this and other imfttts, ‘ He 
who beholds all works as done by nature alone, and likewise the soul as no doev^ 
beholds aright,'* disproves those consciousnesses, or evinces them to, he erroneous^* ^ 
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From this it is plaiiii that simultaneously^ I both will^ and am 
conscious, or have a notion, of willing ; whereas, if those acts, 
however speculatively two, were two in reality, they could not arise in 
the soul at the same time. Accordingly, since my own consciousness 
and my opponent's of our acts of apprehension, will, and other 
qualities, are not distinct from their objects, viz., those acts of 
apprehension will, &c., our consciousness cannot subsist sequestered 
from their objects ; and, therefore, to characterize it as illusive 
would be erroneous; and, this being the case, my soul, or my 
opponent's is not such a thing as he describes, to be destitute of 
apprehension, will, and the rest. If the Sdnkhya bestows its labour 
in order to the emancipation of such a soul, its labour is superfluous ; 
and, besides, it devolves upon every one of us all to strive to save 
himself. But my opponent does not acknowledge this; he 
asserting, that the soul described in the S^nkhya is, in verity, such 
as his and mine, and yet contending, that it has no apprehension, 
will, or other qualities. I reply that this is totally at variance with 
all that is rational. 

I have distinctly shown, that my consciousness of my ap- 
prehension, will, happiness, misery, and so on, cannot be illusory. 
A Sinkhya, who, shutting the eyes of his common sense, declares, 
that it is illusory, should take notice of this also, that, if it be 


* Further proof, not only of tho simultaneousness, but of the identity, of 
apprehension and the oonsoiousness of it, of will and the oonsoiousness of it, &o., is 
found in the fact, that it seems impossible, considering their nature, that unperoeived 
apprehension, will, happiness, or the like, can have existence. 

To those who think otherwise, that is to say, that will and the consciousness of 
it, for instance, are consecutive and distinct, the author would propound these two 
questions. Do they hold the notion, that will first arises, and, soon afterwards, the 
oonsoiousness of it ; and that the two for some time co-exist ? Or do they hold the 
notion, that an act of the will is followed by the consciousness of it ? 

If the first, the Pandit replies, that — as is expressed in the text—he cannot 
conceive how two qualities can either arise or remain in the soul together ; and 
herein his opinion is, to some extent, supported by the doctrine of the Naiy&yikas ; 
who contond, that the specific qualities of the soul are antagonistic to the length of 

mntually displacing each other. The maxim on the subject is 

VO 

1 In order, however, that one such quality may displace 

another, their theory is, that the displacing quality must rema'n with the quality 
displaced during the last moment of the subsistence of the latter. See the note at 
the foot of p. 93. This view the Pandit rejects as an absurdity. 

To the second position indicated above, the author makes answer, that it is not 
consciousness which is there implied, but remembrance. On this ground, addition- 
ally to the one just mentioned, he considers as faulty the Naiy&yika idea, which 
supposes, that fho consciousness of w ill co-exists for one moment with will, and then 
subsists without it. What is here called consciousness, — anwb/iam, as it is esteemed 
by the Nyaya, — is not so, its object having departed : it is memory. 

At all events, if it be insisted, that will and the consoionsness of will, &c., are 
distinct, still it is certain, that they are inseparble ; and that they are so is 
sufficient to show the Sdnkbyas, that the definition of mistake, given above, is 
inapplicable to such oases of consoioasnesB. ♦ 
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proved S0| neither oan the fact of apprehension^ will^ happineea^ 
misery, &o., be proved ; since, bat for consciousness, there ie no 
means of establishing their existence. Should it be replied, that 
the consciousness of will, &o. is said to be an illusion only in this 
respect, that its objects, ns will, &o , thouq^h having existence as 
qualities of one subject, seem to appertain to a different subject, 
that is to say, being qualities of the internal organ, they seem to 
belong to the soul ; I rejoin thus. The S^nkhya says, that the 
consciousness is an affection of the internal organ alone, and 
that will, happiness, and so forth, are also affections thereof. It is 
clear, accordingly, that they appear in their proper subject ; and 
how, then, can the consciousness of them be illusion even in the 
respect in which he declares it to be so ? As I am aware, the 
mystery of the Sdukhya^s fantastic economy consists in this. 
He holds, that the consciousness P^ is, in fact, an affection 
of the internal organ, but that it cognizes the soul, as being its 
proper object ; though, by reason of misapprehension, intellect also 
is cognized,* as identical witli the soul. Hence, the consciousness 
I will/’ I am liappy,^’ or the like, taking the soul for its object, 
attributes to it the alien qualities will, happiness, &c- This 
consciousness, accordingly, is illusory. Further than this limit 
error could not extravagjito. Can it be, that the consciousness 
I” can refer to another than that which entertains it ? It is 
certain, that, when one who has a consciousness of ‘‘ P’ uses the 
word he means liis own self; for there cannot bo any other 

word more unmistakably denoting one's self. If I” denotes self, 
tell me whether «ny one but its subject can be that self. It 
appears to me, that a consciousness ^^ucll as the Sankhya assumes 
has its parallel in a lamp whoso light proceeds from another lamp, 
or in the shadow of a man cast by his neighbour. For the object 
of the consciousness I" is self ; and that in which there is this 
consciousness is its self : but, in that which is different from itself, 
there is not this consciousness ; and that in which there is not this 
consciousness is not the object of such consciousness. 

But perhaps the Sankhya will say, that I, their opponent, who 
hold, with the Naiyd-yikas, that the notion I" is a quality of the 
soul, must grant, that it is not unusual for the soul ,to identify 
things other than itself with itself ; inasmuch as all men who lack 
right apprehension erroneously consider the body, &c., which are 


Pdtanjalahhdshya-vdrttika, MS.,* fol, 

87» recto. “ Aud, in the consciousness ‘I’ cf ordinary people, who lo/ch right 
apprehension, infcellocb also, i. e , besides soul, is, of necessity, ooguized; fcr there is 
no ground for the supposition, that the defect cf the impressicn of onbeginnlnj^ 
misapprehension is, in the case of this coiwciowsnes#*, debarred* or becomes inojpera^ive.*’ 

9 
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distinct from tHe soul^ to be tliemselv'es ; for^ if they did not so 
consider, they would not speak of themselves as being dark, or 
fair, as is conceded by the Naiydyikas also : and thus it is decided, 
that the consciousness may take cognizance of an alien object* 
I reply, that, in my opinion, men do not generally take their bodies, 
&c. to be their souls ; and the fact, that they say I am fair,*^ or 
I am dark,^' does not prove that they so take them. I'his shall 
be shown, when I come to consider the NyAya and Vais' eshika 
systems. Even if I granted, that some men thus misconceive, still 
such a mistake would not be one of perception, but one of 
inference. If it be said, that it is from using his eyes, that a man 
calls himself dark, or fair, and that, therefore, his notion is a 
perception ; I have to reply, that, on looking at his body, he indeed 
sees it to be dark or fair : yet the notion This dark body, or fair, 
is myself’’ is not a perception, or immediate cognition. For the 
immediate cognition cannot have for its object either the 
body, or its darkness or fairness. Know, therefore, that men 
apprehend only their proper .selves in the immediate cognition 
and that, as, by means of their eyes, and other organs of 
sense, they cognize a jar, or cloth, precisely so do they cognize 
their bodies. When they perceive, that, from changes in the 
body, cognitions of happiness, misery, &c. arise in the soul, they 
infer, and wrongly, that the body is the soul. Thus, then, it is 
certain, that their error is not of immediate cognition, but 
inferential. They reason, that, since the soul receives happiness 
and misery through the medium of the body, the body is self. The 
consciousness is an immediate cognition ; but it cannot have 

the body for its object. Again, the body or the like is cognised 
by means of the eyes, or other organs of sense; but those organs 
cannot have the soul for their object. Honce, the confounding 
together of soul and body is the work of inference, not the work of 
perception. I was correct, therefore, in saying, that the immediate 
cognition I” can have no other object than self. And, just as it 
cannot have an object different from itself, so the qualities will, 
happiness, misery, and the rest, of one cannot appear, in immediate 
cognition, as located in another. For T have already said, that 
will and other like qualities are their own manifesters. They 
must appear where they reside : and how can they appear elsewhere ? 
Moreover, since the consciousness I” can have only itself for 
object, how can the will, happiness, &c. which seem to belong to 
another, be the objects of such a consciousness as I will,^^ &c.? 

But the S&nkhyas, though they deny cognition and other 
qualities to the soul, perceive, that, if it neither cognizes, nor wills, 
nor is miserable or happy, it cannot be called bound. Why, then, 
their philosophy, and all their toil to liberate the soul? This 
objection they anticipate ; and, to rebut it, while they refuse to 
regard cognition, &c. as qualities of the soul, they maintain, that 
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in some sort, experiences cognition, will, and so on. To arrive at 
this conclusion, they speculate as follows. Cognition, &c., which 
they call affections of the internal organ, are reflected in the soul ; 
and these reflexions’^ of cognition and so forth are supposed to be 
experiences of cognition, <fec. : a distinction being taken between 
the two classes. In this way the soul becomes an experieucer of 
cognition, will, happiness, and misery. The experience of cognition 
being itself a cognition, the soul may be said to cognize, but the 
experiences of will, happiness, and misery cannot, suitably with the 
Sankhya system, be denominated will, happiness, and misery. Hence, 
it is not allowed, that the soul wills, and is happy and miserable, but 
only that it is the experiencer of will, happiness, and misery ; 
though,occasionally, the reflexions of happiness and misery are found 
spoken of as happiness and misery, instead of experiences, of them. 
Those experiences are, however, pronounced to be unreal; for an 
experience of this sort, while the reflexion of an affection of the 
internal organ, is likewise an evolution from that organ, precisely 
as its affections are, and extrinsic to the soul. When it is termed 
unreal, it is not meant, that it has no real existence, but that it does 
not inhere in the soul, and that it is incapaple of producing any 
change in its essence. It is like the reflexion, in crystal, of a red 
rose : where, only from misapprehension, would it be thought, that 
the colour reflected belongs to the crystal. Now, in our view, the 
soul cannot bo an experieucer in consequence of the reflexions 
spoken oh For, when a man has an experience, a change really 
takes place in his soul. This would be the case, the b&nkbyas 
admit, if cognition, will, happiness, and misery could be regarded 
as qualities of the soul ; as they are regarded by the Naiyayikas, 
whose dogma on this point, as making the soul changeable, the 
Bunkhyas arraign as unsound. On the iSankhya ground, then, that 
the reflexions in question work no change in the soul, and are alien 
to it, the soul cannot, by reason of them, become an experiencer. 
Nevertheless, the Sankhyas, strange to tell, for all that they say 
these reflexions are extrinsic to the soul, declare, that, owing to them, 
the soul becomes an experiencer of cognition, will, Ac. In this 
there is a plain contradiction in terms ; for it amounts to an 
assertion, coupled with a denial, that the soul has experience. The 
following remarks will enable us to understand how the Sinkhyas 
came to entangle themselves in such an incongruity. 

Most imperfect and erroneous, generally, are the notions of the 
so-called Hindu philosophers about things metaphysical and physical. 
Whatever two things these schemers see to be in relation, they 
must straightway ascertain the species of that relation. For 

* Tho Europeau reader must be constantly on his gaard against supposing, that 
by reflexions, the Sankhyas mean, flgaratiyely impressions made in tho essenoe of 
the soul. What the B^nkbyas do mean will be seen from the present chapter, and 
from the seooud, with the notes attached to the latttrt 
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instance; after laying down the proposition; that; whorover there is 
smoke there is fire, the first step to be taken, towards completing the 
proposition, is, they say, to ascertain the relation tliat subsists between 
the smoke and the place of its appearance. So, likewise, the relation 
of the fire to the site it occupies must be ascertained. And it. is only 
by these relations, that the smoke is a token, and the fire that 
which is betokened.* The two relations here instanced are of the 
same sort, known as sanyoga. Again, it is deemed necessary to 
determine the relation between a quality and tliat to which it 
belongs, and between a whole and its component elements, &c. &c. 
The evil that has sprung from thus theorizing is, that the pandits 
came to look upon relations, saiiyoga, samamya,^ &c., as real 
objective entities, as having existence apart from the objects they 
connect, and were led to sunder things further than it is reason- 
able to sunder them. Thus, according to the Naijdyika«», Sibstance 
may sometimes bo so far independent of qualities as to want 
them altogether. The qualities of what they reckon as origin- 
ated substances are not produced, they afiirm, until after the 
production of those substances themselves. Take a jar, for 
example. During the first moment of its production, it is 
devoid, in their view, of all qualities whatsoever, as colour, 
smell, taste, and tangibibty. In the second moment it becomes 
endowed with them. Again, the Naiydyikas contend, that 
a whole is a different thing from the mere sum of its parts. 
By the joining together of the parts a new entity is generated 
in the whole which results 4 as has been remarked, it has, for 


♦ Such relationB are called, respectively, hehitdvuvhchhedaka and sddhyatdvach- 
chhcda':a ; or *‘the determinator of tokenness, “and “ the determinator of betoken- 
edneB3.” 

t Sanyoja, one of the four and twenty qualities of the Ny6ya, is contact, the 
mutual touching of two substances. Only, as moniioned in the text, it is an entity, 
and has existence irrespectively of the substances to -v^hich it belongs. Moreover, 
it is destroyed by vihhdga “separation” j which also is a quality. But, as a cause 
must exist prior to its effect, separation, before perfciiuing its destructive office, is 
fabled to coexist with contact for a single moment 

Samatdyaf like sanyogaj is, in the first place, an entity. It is the relation 
between substance and quality, between a while and its parts, <&c. &c. It is eternal j 
so that, though the things which it stands between perish, itself remains. Numeri- 
cally, it is one ; and thus it is the same sautavdya that connects a jar and its*colour 
in India, and another jar and its colour in Europe j and ihat connected Adam’s soul 
W’ith its qualities, and that connects tlie reader’s w ith its ow^n. As the reason for 
maintaining its unity, the Naiyfiyikas simply refer to the lex parcimonin'f and leave 
common sense altogether out of the question. Jt is useless to try to translate 
samavdya. Colebrooke substitutes “ aggregation, or intimate and constant relation j” 
Dr. J. fi. Ballantyne, “ intimate union,” “ inherence,” “ coinherenco,” “ coiubesion.” 

t It was a favourite pleasantry of a late most celebiated Naiyfiyika jiandit at 
Benares, that, in rigid accordance with his system, tn receiving back from a gold- 
smith ornaments wrought from metal furnished to him, it w'ould be quite just to 
demand double weight j that of the original gold, and, again, as much in ornaments. 

For it is not held, that, on the production of a whole, the parts oonourring to it 
{ire annihilated. 
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a single moment^ no qualities/ whereas its parts have ; and it 
resides in its parts by the relation styled aamavdya. It is because 
a whole is predicated as residing thus in its parts^ that the 
NaiyAyikas, in respect of the enunciation, that smoke betokens fire, 
set about, first of all, to ascertain by what relation it does so. 
For, as smoke is said to reside in a place by the relation of sanyoga, 
so it is said to reside in its parts by the relation of samavdya. 
Therefore, by simply asserting, that, wherever there is smoke there 
is fire, one is apt to mislead; since smoke, besides residing in a 
given place, resides, by the relation of samavdya, in its own parts, 
where fire is not. 

We have now learnt how the Naiy^^yikas, by transmuting 
relations into entities, and interposing these entities between things 
correlated, dissever what in nature we find most closely allied. 
Accordingly, these philosophers, though they profess to believe 
cognition, &c. to be qualities of the soul, are seen — when we come 
to understand how thej' speak of qualities and substance — to make 
them extrinsic to it. When, therefore, cognition &c. are said, in 
their character of qualities to* belong to the soul by the relation 
of samavdya, we recognize a position inadequate to that of their 
residing in the soul by inherence ; f and yet the Ny6ya, on the 


It is because of their notion regdrcling the novelty of wholes, that the Naiyayi- 
kas are designated as asathdryavddins, in contradistinction from the Sdnkhyas 
and Veddntins, who are termed ia/fcarj/aradmfc! ,♦ the former holding, that an effect 
is non-existent before its production, and the latter, that an effect has 
existence, in its material cause, antecedently to its manifestation, or eduction, 
ahhivyakti. Hence, the Sankhyas do not hold, that a property and its substrate, 
dharma and dhatmin, are altogether alien to each other. In one sense, it is true, 
they are taken as different; but, in another sense, they are reputed one. The reader 
will have observed, repeatedly, in foregoing notes, the expression dharma^dharmy- 
ahheddi, “ because of the non-difference of a property and that which is propertied.** 
In this case, the Sdnkhyas and the Yed&ntins approve themselves nearer to 
rationality than the Naiyayikas : but tlie case is rare of its kind. 

♦ The reason assigoed is this. Every effect must have three causes, the «am- 
avdyij asatnavdyi^ ai\d 7ii?nitta. Ajar, when produced, is considered to be anew 
entity ; and the same view is taken of its qualities. Of the jar, its parts are the 
samavdyi} cause; the contact of those parts, its asamavdyi j and the potter and his 
iaipleruents, its nimitta. Of the qualities of the jar, itself is thesamarayi; and 
the qualities of the parts of the jar, are the asamavdyi of those qualities. Their 
ninntta is as before. As every cause must precede its effect, the jar, a cause of its 
own qualities, must exist previously to the production of its qualities. 

A very recent authority, of most respectable weight, speaks thus of the 
three Naiy^yika causes: “It is commonly understood, that the KyAya philo- 
sophy acknowledges three sorts of causes, substantial or inherent, uon-substan- 
tial or exterior, and a third which might, perhaps, be conveniently styled the 
operative cause.” Prefessor Baiierjea’s Dialogues on the Hindu Philoeophy, p. 127. 

t Let it not be supposed, that, because the Naiyayikas repute substance the 
Samavdyi cause of its qualities, — as was said in the last note, — they look upon 
qualities as being intrinsic to substance. For, in the twenty-four qualities, they 
include differentuoss, contact, separation, remoteness, Ac-, as real entitiea. Of 
these also the substance in which they reside is the sotnavdyi cause $ and they 
cannot, with any propriety, be said to be intrinsic to such substance. 
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point immediatelj under discussion^ is much nearer to the truth 
than ihe IS^nkhya and the Yediuj^a* 

And now we are prepared for easy apprehension of a transition 
to a much graver error. If the soul, ask the Saukhyas, may 
become a cognizer &c., from possessing cognition &c. by the 
relation of samavdya, why may it not become so from possessing 
cognition and so forth by any other relation ? That the soul 
becomes thus possessed by the relation of samavdya, they refuse to 
admit; since the admission would imply a change in the sours 
nature. JStill, .studious to make out the soul a cognizer &c., or 
else an experiencer of cognition &c., they proceed in this wise. 
The reflexions of cognition, will, happiness, misery, &c, are 
experiences of them, severally. Ttiese reflexions, or experiences, 
rest upon the soul. To the b^nkhyas an alternative is here, they 
think, presented. They allow themselves to suppose, that the soul 
cognizes, wills, &c., in the affections of the internal organ, cogni- 
tion, will, &c., which are connected with the soul by the relation 
of reflexion ; or to suppose, if they choose, that the soul is an 
experience!* ot cognition &c., in those reflexions, the experiences 
of cognition &c., which rest on the soul by the relation of miiyoga. 
In order to the sours cognizing &c., what does it matter, the 
Sdnkhya asks of the NaiyAyika, if cognition and the rest do not 
reside in the soul by the relation of mmavdya ; seeing that the soul 
has them by some other relation ; and there being no ground for 
restriction to the relation of samavdya. The JSIaiyayika, thus 
controverted by the »S^.ukiiya, cannot, m my opinion, return, with 
his imperfect views, any answer fouuued in reason. 

Precisely the error of the bankhyas which has just been 
detailed is that of a distinguished Pandit of Benares, to whom 
I applied for solution of divers of my doubts. One of my questions- 
was as follows : (Since, if the (Sinkhyas believe that misery resides 
in the soul as a reflexion only, which reflexion is held to bo an 
evolution from the internal organ, the soul cannot really be 
miserable, why all the toil of the (Sankhya system to liberate the 
soul ? The reply was, in part, as follows And, if thou 

Obviously enough it was the old, and all but universally dilfused, ex-nihilian 
maxim, which suggested to the 2vaiyAyikas, that every ett’ect must have a samavdyi 
cause ; a cause wuich, by legitimate deduction troiii that maxim, ought to 
mean one from which au eliect is evolved, or developed. Jb'roni this notion the 
Naiy^-yikas have, however, strayed afar ; and what they intend by their samavdyi 
cause is equally unintelligible and unaccountable. 'I his is evident from their 
oontendiug, chat an elfect is altogether a new entity, as compared with its sarnavdyi 
cause; ana from this, that they maintain substance to be such a cause of its own 
qualities ; these being extraueous to it, and of a di^erent category. 

♦ First, he detected an inaccuracy in the expression “ if the SAnkhyas believe, 
that misery resides in the soul as arehexiononly;” for, in strict SAukhya phraseology 
the reflexion of misery is not misery, but is its experience. Ever and anon, 
however, tue b&nkhyas express themselves as the anther expressed himself. 8ee 
the flret passage from the tid7tkkya-prwvaQhana>bhdtihyaf given at the foot of p« 
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intendeBt to imply, that, according to the Sdnkhya, the soul cannot 
be miserable through the unreal relation of reflexion, * ^ ^ l^ou 
shouldst be asked, in return, ^ Though thou holdeat, as in the Nydya, 
that the suffering of misery, which is an experience, is a quality, 
still, how, either by that quality, or by samavdya, can the soul be 
miserable In passing, the Pandit assumes, inadvertently that 

I here go the whole way with the Naiyayikas. I take his purport 
to be this. If, with a view to prove the s<^ul miserable, a relation 
between it and misery, an affection of the internal organ, is 
demanded, the relation of reflexion is available ; and, should it be 
objected, that the soul cannot become miserable by such a relation, 
it may be enquired, how it can become so even by the relation of 
samavdya. Then he. goes on as follows : And what superiority, 
save thy long conversancy with it, dost thou see in the Naiyiyika 
system, that it alone phrases thee ? And what inferiority, waiving 
that, it is novel to thee, dost thou see in the Sankhya system, that 
thou findest the acceptation of it difficult t 

Another question proposed by me was this : If misery belongs 
to the internal organ, how can its removal profit the soul ? The 
Pandit replies : 'I'he fact, that misery resides in another than 
the soul does not prevent its cessation from being a good to the 
soul. For misery, which is held, by those who abhor the relation 
of reflexion, to reside in tlie soul by samavdya, resides, by some 
other relation, in what is not soul/^J In the Nydya, cognition and 
other qualities, though residing in the soul by the relation of 
samavdya, are spoken of as residing in time by temporal relation, 
in space, by spatial relation, cfec. &c. What the learned Pandit 
means is, then, this. If it be argued, that, because the Sdnkhyas 
believe misery to reside in another than the soul, that is to say, in 
the internal organ, its removal cannot benefit the soul, neither can 
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its removal benefit the soul even according to the Naiydyikas ; 
inasmuch aS| in their view, misery resides, by various relations, 
in other things besides the soul. As we are aware, agreeably to 
the Sankhya, misery &c. are qualities of the internal organ. If 
they are so, what has their continuance, or their elimination, to do 
with the soul ? But of this weighty objection the Pandit makes 
small account. The reason is, that, to his mind, samavdya, here a 
relation of the first importance, is quite on a parity with what are 
here inferior relations, such as the temporal and the spatial. This 
will serve as a sample of the degree to which the common sense of tHe 
pandits has become distempered. And I shall now address myself 
to show what that relation is between the experience of cognition, 
will, happiness, misery, &o., and that which is in truth the 
experiencer of them. 

First, however, I must bestow a few words on the great error, 
committed by the Sdnkhyas, of distinguishing between happiness 
and the like, and their experiences. Who is conscious of any such 
distinction ? From experience of happiness deduct experience : 
can one then form any idea what happiness is by itself ? Not at 
all. Consequently, all the qualities of the soul, to-wit, cognition, 
will, activity, happiness, and so on, ought to be regarded as so 
many different sorts of experience ; as was previously exemplified, 
in the case of will. Or, should there be some very nice distinction 
between happiness, or the like, and the experience of it, the 
two, at all events, are inseparable. It follows, that there is no 
foundation for the theory of separating cognition &o. from their 
experiences, on which the doctrine depends, that the internal organ 
is the subject of happiness and so forth, and that the soul is their 
experiencer. 

And now I purpose to make out, that the soul cannot, by any 
chimerical reflexions of cognition, will, &c., erroneously regarded 
as experiences of cognition and the rest, become an experiencer 
thereof. It is self-evident, that the experiences of cognition, will, 
happiness, misery, &c. are qualities of their experiencer : for a 
quality is that which cannot exist abstracted from its substrate. 
For example, the existence of colour, or of taste, or of length, or of 
breadth, under such abstraction, is impossible. And it is the same 
as concerns the experience of cognition, or the like, considered 
severally from its experience. Indeed, experience, thus circum- 
stanced, is brought into the category of the son of a barren 
woman and the horn of a hare. From this it is clear, that 
the experiences of cognition, will, &c. are qualities ; and, being 
such, they ara connected with their substrates by the relation 
through which every other quality belongs to that which 
possesses it. 

In “the terminology of the Naiyayikas, the relation between 
quality and substance is that of samavdya. But this samavdya^ as 
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they describe it, seems to me not only bypothetieat, but irratioB^ 
and so I decline to designate by it the relation between qnaUiy' 
and sabstanoe. To this relation I assign no name whatever. 
When, in our argumentations, we have reached the boundary of the 
certain and of the intelligible, there is nothing left for ns but to 
be silent. As for the relation of quality and substance, reason 
teaches us,, that it is widely different from aanyoga and snoh« 
other relations. It is a relation through which quality penetrates 
and permeates the very essence of substance, and participates in 
it. Just so does experience with reference to an experiencer. 

A reflexion, though, in respect of space, it is* very near the 
soul, — in fact, within it, like everything else ; for, in the S&nkbya, 
the soul is all-pervading, — is far remote from its essence. In the 
Sankhya scheme, it is an evolution from the internal organ, and 
must reside in the soul by the relation of aanyoga, and not other- 
wise. Now, how can the soul, by virtue of it, be an experiencer ? 
For, if it has not experience in its proper essence, it has none at all. 
Analogically, let it be, that a sage sits ever so close to a fool, 
or embraces him, if you will : can the fool, in consequence, be 
pronounced wise ? 

The European physicists, who have explored acoustics, optics, 
and other similar departments of science, declare, that, when a 
mau sees an object, the following process is transacted. First, 
the object is imprinted upon the retina, behind which is a sensory 
nerve connecting it with the brain. The nerve and the brain are, 
thus, successively affected. Then, owing to some relation between 
the brain and the soul, that is to say, between matter and what is not 
matter, the object seen is cognized. That relation is incomprehensi* 
ble : and yet of so much we are certain; that neither does the objects 
being reflected into the eye, nor does the effect produced in the 
sensory nerve, through the reflexion, nor does the action upon tbor 
brain, through the sensory nerve, constitute the souPa cognition. 
For, though the relation between the brain and the soul i» most 
intimate, still the brain is distinct from the soul, and extrinsic to 
it. The souFs cognizing consists in this, that itself, that is to say, 
by its essence, apprehends an object through the eye and the other 
media enumerated. 

The conclusion is, that, if the S^nkhya^s reflexions of the 
affections cognition, will, activity, happiness^ and misery are 
distinct from the soul’s proper essence, they are not the sonFa 
experiences of cognition, will, &e. ; since, though, as to space^ they 
are exceedingly proximate to the soul, yet, viewed essentially, they 
are as distant as the east from the west. Inasmuch^ therefore, as 
the soul’ can neither cognize, nor will, nor energize, nor be happy 
or miserable, nor be an experiencer of cognition, &c. &c,, why 
should the S^nkhyas strive so hard to liberate it T In another way> 
moreover, the S&nkbyas deceive themselves and others^ They Bay 

10 
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tliafc bappinesa and the like are not really in the Bonl, bat that^ 
from non-diBcrimination^ the soul thinks itself miserable and bound : 
this is its wretched n ess j emancipation from which is desirable. In 
this statement there are two great errors. One is this. The non- 
discrimination spoken of is itself an affection of the internal organ. 
As such^ it has no intrinsic relation to the soul ; only that of a 
reflection : and how, then, can the soul be prejudiced by it f The 
other error is this. Even if the soul, from non-discrimination, did 
think itself miserable and bound, — which the S&ubhyas will not 
grant,— still, it could take no harm merely from thus thinking, so 
long as it did not, in reality, incur misery by reason of non-dis- 
crimination. If, then, the SAnkhyas conceded, that it thus incurs 
misery, it would be realjy miserable. And, if they deny — and 
they do deny — that it does, it follows, that it stands in no need of 
being emancipated. 

Therefore, that position only, which is laid down in the 
sixty-second stanza of the Sdnkhya^Jcdrikd^ can be justified on 
SAnkhya principles ; namely, that it is not the soul, but nature, 
that is hampered and that is disengaged. 

I have already shown, that the Sdnkhyas go to all the trouble 
they take to prove the soul devoid of apprehension, desire, &o., in 
order that the soul may be proved susceptible of emancipation.* 
They allege, that, if apprehension, desire, happiness, misery, and 
the rest be acknowledged to be qualities of the soul, they must be 
a part of its proper nature : and the nature of anything is inalien- 
able. Only by making out the soul to be unendowed with appre- 
hension and the like, they say, does its emancipation become 
possible. For, in the view of all the pandits, there is no emancipa- 
tion apart from insentience. That riddance from pain is indis- 
pensable, we all hold alike. Now, let it be granted, for a moment, 
that these notions are correct ; that is to say, that emancipation 
cannot take place without the abolition of apprehension, and that 
misery, like cognition, &c., if a quality of the soul, must continue 
for ever. Still, it is improper, out of fear for the soul, to describe 
a thing as being other than it is, and to give aid to such a deceit 
by sophistry. I mean, that it is wrong to insist, that apprehension, 
desire, and so on, which are really qualities of the soul, are not so. 
Man, we know, is mortal. But, if, from dread of death, I, a man, 
affirm, that I am not a man, shall I, on that account, escape 
death ? If, therefore, the SAnkhyas are convinced, that whatever 
has apprehension, desire, &c. for qualities is doomed to the fearful 
evil of never parting with them, it is the counsel of wisdom, seeing 
that they are left without resource, to abide their lot in patience, 
and not to belie reality. 

• It oannot but seem extraordinary blindness, in the S^nkhyas, not to perceive, 
that the very efforts which they put forth to show, that the soul is capable of being 
emancipated, go to prove that it has no need of being emancipated. 
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The truth is, however, that the pandits^ notion is baseless, that 
emancipation consists in definitiye alienation of apprehension, &c. 
And the assertion of the S&nkbyas is erroneous, that, whatever has 
misery for a quality can never be discharged of it. When the 
cause of misery is removed, the misery likewise takes its departure ; 
and Almighty God will deliver from it whomsoever He blesses 
with His grace. I shall treat of these points when I discuss the 
Nydya. 


CHAPTER 6. 

Brief Consideration of one Topic of the Mimdnsdy laith a few Remarks 
on the Intellectual Peculiarities of the Pandits, and on their Style 
of Reasoning^ 

Greatly do the Mimdnsakas err, in not acknowledging God ; * 
and, again, while they do not acknowledge Him, in believing in 
virtue and vice, and in laying upon the heads of men the burthen 
of rites and ceremonies ; and, lastly, in maintaining, that the 
Veda has existed from eternity. My refutation, in the third 
chapter of this section, of the first two of these errors, as held by the 
Sdnkhyas, will equally well apply to the Mimansakas. But there 
is this difference of view between the two schools, as regards the 
Veda. The Sankhyas hold, that, at the beginning of every reno- 
vation of the universe, it issues anew from the mouth of Brahm&, but 
without^his composing it ; whereas, according to the Mimiosakas, it 
has always existed : and the same arguments that are good against 
the former notion are just as cogent when applied to the latter. 
However, as for this latter view, that is to say, that the Veda was 
made by no one, but of itself has been in existence from all 
duration, one may indeed wonder at such an irrational theory. 
If asked for their proofs of this, the Mimdnsakas can only reply, 
that no name of the writer of the Veda has come down to us.t But 
what sort of a proof is this ? Many is the book whose author's name 
nobody knows : but do we infer, therefore, that such a book never 

* To name one Mfm&nsaka, — F6rihaBdrathi Misra, in the first chapter of the 
Bdetradipihdt labours at length to overset the arguments adducible to prove the 
existence of deity. 


I PArtbaeArathi Misra, in the first chapter of the Sastra^dipQcd 

Had there been any author of the Veda, surely remembrance of him would have 
been preserved by saocessive students of the Veda ; as has been the case in respect of 
Buddha and others.'^ 

PArthasArathi gees on to urge, that, if the Vedas had had an author, it is 
impossible he could ever have been forgotten. 
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li«,a a beginning in time ? And how, pray, difiEera an ancient book 
from an ancient house f And who ever concluded, that an old: house 
had been built from the beginning of all things, on the ground, 
that its builder's name has been lost in oblivion f There is, in 
short, only one topic connected with the MimAnsd, on which I 
purpose to remark. It is as follows. 

To find, that the MimansA esteems the Veda to be infallibly 
authoritative, and, nevertheless, decides, that the gods named in 
it are all imaginary,* and that the relations concerning them there 
are mere fables ; and to find, that, though ludra is denied to 
exist, yet to make offerings in his name is sufficient to ensure 
great reward ; cannot but strike one with astonishment. 
Wherever, allege the MimAnaakas, the gods and their exploits are 
spoken of in the Veda, it is not intended to recount actual facta: 
the end in view being to magnify the benefit of ritual acts, and so 
to allure men to engage in them. But bow can any one who has 
the slightest discrimination say, after reading the Veda, that the 
persons who originally addressed its hymns to Indra and others, 
did not themselves believe these to be real divinities ? And who 
can imagine a man's doing worship to an unreal god, and siuging 
praises to a nonentity, and imploring nobody, in the expectation 
of receiving therefore eminent recompense ? 

On this subject MimAusakas seem to reason thus. All our 
strivings are for the attainment of reward ; this reward being 
dependent upon works; and information about works being 
obtainable from the preceptive enunciations of the Veda, If we 
accept these three things, why need we accept more ? If we 
hold the precepts of the Veda to be true, what harm is there in 
our looking upon the rest of the Veda as a romance ? And, if 
reward comes of works, these suffice ; and what is the use of the 
, gods and the rest f Again, if works give rise to various fruits, 
then, as a seed possesses an innate power of originating a sprout, so, 
by maintaining, that works possess an innate energy, we are 
enabled to account for the production of the world ; and what 
necessity, in that case, is there of a Grod ? To refute such strange 
notions may be spared ; the very statement of them is refutation. 
Still, 1 shall reply to them in the third chapter of the second section, 
where I speak of the error into which the pandits fall on the 
subject of virtue and vice. 

Thus I have examined, in the present and three preceding 
chapters, the main doctrines of the S&nkhya — the Yoga included— 
and of the MimAnsd. Any man whose common sense is unsophisti- 
cated, on inspecting these doctrines as set forth and defended in 
the S&nkhya and MimAnsi, must perceive, that the pandits are 
most faulty in their manner of argumentation. As compared with 


* See the extract from the Shdifa^ipikd, cited at p. 60. 
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those systems, the Nydya and the VaiSeshika are greatly eligible. 
And yet their adherents also, ancient and modern, betray the 
intellectual defects common to all the pandits ; as will before long 
be evinced. 

Even as concerns things that are self-evident, these scholars go 
deplorably amiss. When a person reaches this state, it is most 
difficult to bring truth home to him. If a man, for instance, gets to 
doubt whether he has twenty fingers and toes, who can resolve his 
misgiving for him ? You count them, one by one, to him ; but, 
nevertheless, he cannot satisfy himself that they make up a score. 
After this, there is no hope of removing his uncertainty. Something 
similar to this state of mind is that of the pandits ; as one cannot 
but see, on looking into the Sdnkhya and Mimdnsd. To dispel 
their difficulties is, consequently, no easy task ; and yet I have 
ventured to undertake it. But, such are the peculiarities of my 
countrymen, — as I know from old experience, — that they will not 
understand my answers ; and the real reason is, that they do not 
wish to understand them. Where there are persons who cannot 
be reached by rational arguments, we can only commend them to 
God ; for to Him is possible what to man is impossible. 

In this, again, the pandits manifest their wrong habits of mind, 
that when they set about considering a subject, they do not, firpt 
of all, soberly ask themselves what the facts are, bearing on it, 
which they and others are acquainted with. Such is the spell ov^r 
their minds, and, from prepossession towards what they wish to 
believe, such i$ the partiality of their contemplation, that they 
adopt maxims which are baseless, as if they bad no impei faction, 
and accept defective illustrations in place of proofs, and reason 9n 
the strength of them : nor do they reflect whether their arguments 
are cogent or futile, or whether they may not be met by counter- 
arguments. And so they go on, rearing one thing upon another, 
utterly regardless of the preposterousness of their conclusions. 

One more defect of their intellectual constitution is this, that 
they fail to enquire what things are within the range of human 
reason, and what are beyond it. With the short cord of human 
wit they vainly essay to measure the profundities of God’s fathom- 
less perfections, and to determine their limits. He who will act 
thus cannot but stumble and at last fall disastrously. 

People who follow the dictates of common sense steer clear, for 
the most part, of such errors. Common sense is that sense which 
is shared by the generality of mankind. By its aid, even the 
illiterate and rustics are able, in their daily occasions and trans- 
actions, to judge between the true and the false, and between the 
useful aud the harmful. When any one, abandoning it, sets about 
adducing grand arguments in support of his favourite notions, be is 
very apt to get lost in a wilderness of nonsense, and to think, that 
the ground is above his head and the sky beneath bis feet# But^ 
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to obey the admonitions of common sense is not the way of the 
pandir^s ; and so we see liow such wonderful dogmas as they 
profess came to be suggested to them. 

Their style of reasoning may be illustrated by the following 
story. Once on a time, two men, travelling in company, laid a 
wager as to who would first reach the end of the next day^s journey. 
One of them, getting up early the following morning, saw that the 
other was still asleep. With great complacency, he thereupon 
dressed, tied up his kit, and set off. In his haste, however, 
unawares to himself, he put on the other’s turban instead of his 
own. Hurrying forward, on reaching the end of the day’s journey, 
he found his companion had not got the start of him, and was not 
even within sight. And then he sat down, opened his bundle, 
took out his mirror, and began to inspect himself. Seeing that he 
had on the other’s turban, he flung down the mirror, exclaiming ; 

Alas ! well-a-day ! I have taken all his trouble to get here first ; 
andi after all, my friend has outstripped me.” On this, a bystander, 
who had heard his lament, began to reason with him. What do 
you mean ?” said he. Here you are, arrived and waiting; and how 
can you say, that your friend has, after all, outstripped you ? Can 
yon be so bewildered as to believe, that your sense of self has been 
transferred to another ?” But still he turned a deaf ear. He had 
resolved on taking it for an invariable rule, that his friend’s tnrban 
could be on no one’s head but his friend’s ; and, accordingly, he 
must infer, that he himself had become the other, and that he 
had all along been labouring under illusion, in thinking it was 
himself who had started first on the day’s journey, and prosecuted 
it, and completed it. 



SECTION 11. 


CBiPTBE 1. 

Briefly prefatory with an Examination of the Ny&ya and Vait/eshika 
Doctrines touching Ood. 

I s?iall now consider the Nyiya and the Vais'eshika. Bat, as I 
have before noted, there are many doctrines common to almost all 
the Systems. When I take np such points, in discussing the 
Nyiya and Vais'eshika, what I shall offer will, therefore, be 
applicable to the Systems generally. 

At the outset I remarked, that the authors of nearly all the 
Systems announce, as the great end of their compositions, the 
attainment of final beatitude. At their respective beginnings, the 
Ny&ya and the Vais'eshika Aphorisms make distinct statements to 
this effect. And so far forth they are worthy of com mendation j 
it being most fitting to all men, and it being of all things most 
necessary, that they should strive, with their entire might, to find 
out the means of salvation. Yet I cannot concur with the partizans 
of the Systems, in regarding right apprehension as the chief cause 
of emancipation; my own belief being, that this. effect springs from 
the spontaneous grace of God. I acknowledge, indeed, that right 
apprehension is instrumental to salvation ; but it is not that right 
apprehension, consisting in discriminating between soul and 
what is not soul, which the authors of the Systems teach to be the 
sole means thereto. That sort of right apprehension, taken by 
itself, I hold to be of no benefit ; a position which I shall substantiate 
by and bye. The sort of right apprehension which I maintain to be 
beneficial is this ; rightly to apprehend God, and oneself, and one’s 
wretchedness, and the way of escape from it, and what man ought 
to do, and what he ought to forbear. I do not mean, however, 
that to acquire, in its entirety, a right apprehension of these things 
is absolutely necessary ; for this is impossible to man. I mean, 
that he ought to make this acquisition in so far as it is indispensable 
to his good. Requisite right apprehension, as concerns God, 
should be such as to move man to honour, to love, to worship, and 
to fear Him ; such as to purify man’s nature, and to lead him to 
love virtue and to abhor vice. And, farther, a man’s right 
apprehension, pertaining to himself, should be so much as to enable 
him to appreciate his place in the order of the universe ,* to think 
of himself as he appears in the sight of God ; and to undei^tsnd 
hu relation to God, and his relations to his fellow'oreatures, in 
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order that he may be qualified to act accordinfif to those relations. 
Andy a^raiDy a man’s right apprehension should be sufficient to 
qualify him to realize his own wretchedness, so that he may take 
thought how to escape from it ; and sufficient for him to acquaint 
himself with the means calculated to bring about such escape, so 
that he may avail himself of those means. But of these things 
there is no correct account in the Nyfi-ya, or in the other Systems. 
Far from it, they inculcate numerous errors concerning them. 

Most inappropriate is the account given, in the Nyaya and 
Vais'eshika, of the divine attributes, such as God’s greatness, 
power, wisdom, holiness, and justice. 

The soul, atoms, the mind, and many other things, no less 
than Gk)d, they hold to have existed from eternity. Like God, they 
have been, of themselves, from all duration, and were created by no 
one. How far does this view fall short of God’s greatness, 
absoluteness, and sovereignty ! According to the Nai}4yika, souls 
and atoms are innumerable ; and, if they have always had 
spontaneous existence, it is manifest, that their existing is not in 
subordination to the will of God. As they had not their origin 
from God’s will, so neither could they be by Him brought to nought. 
Even if God had willed otherwise, no change could have been 
operated as to their existence : nor will He be able to operate any 
such change. How, then, can absoluteness and sovereignty be 
predicated of God, as regards them ? Him we call absolute and 
sovereign, on whose will, or permission, everything depends ; and 
without entire subjection to whose will, nothing can be or happen. 
If the existence of souls, atoms, &c. be not subject to the will of 
God, His sovereignty does not extend to their existence. On this 
principle, God cannot be proved to be God : for God is He who is 
over all. 

To this view the pandits would bring forward this objection : 
If you deny unbeginning existence to atoms, what cause of the 
origin of the world can you produce ? For every effect must have 
a material cause ; as a jar clay. But for the clay, of what will the 
potter make his jar ? In this way God formed the world out of 
atoms; and how could He have made it without atoms ?” In reply, 
I would ask the pandits, whether they consider the power of God 
to be of like kind to that of the potter. If the powers of the two 
be similar, then God required limbs and appliances; just as the 
potter, in fabricating a jar, is obliged to use his hands, feet, and 
sundry other implements. And, if it be conceded, that God, unlike 
the potter, had no need of limbs and appliances, but could have made 
the World by His mere will, where is the difficulty in acknowledging, 
that He could have created it without a material cause? By His 
inscrutable power He was able to originate the entire world, 
material cause and material effect together. If it be objected, 
that this is inconceivable, I would ask, whether it be ,not equally 
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itsootticeivablei that God could have framed the world out oi atoma^ 
by His will alone, and without recourse to bodily members. Do we 
see, anywhere among men, a workman of such skill, as that, by a 
simple operation of mind, he can call effects into being f My 
opponent may perhaps say, that the human soul answers these 
conditions ; for, by its mere will, it sets the hands and feet in motion : 
and he may add, that, in like sort, at the beginning of the world, 
God, by His will, imparted motion to the terrene and other atoms* 
Let the parallelism of the illustration be granted ; yet the main 
difficulty, that of inconceivability, is still where it was. We know, 
to be sure, that the soul, by its mere will, moves the hands and feet. 
But who can comprehend how this comes to pass? The will is 
invisible and intangible : resembling neither a cord, with which a 
thing may be brought near ; nor a staff, with which a thing may 
be raised or thrown down. How can it have any influence on the 
hands and feet, which are insentient matter ? And how can it 
raise or depress them ? The whole is inconceivable. If, then, the 
works of God outreach our conception, how can we assign limits to 
His power, which is inscrutable ? But tbe souPs communicating 
motion to the hands and feet cannot properly be drawn into 
analogy ; for the hands and feet are of the body which belongs to 
the soul ,* but terrene and other atoms are not of the body of God, 
He being bodiless. The difficulty of operating, by the mere will, 
upon what is not of one^s body remains, therefore, precisely where 
we found it. Nor can you call terrene and other atoms the body 
of God for you cannot maintain, that the qualities and nature of 
body are possessed by them. Thus, the body influences the sonl ; 
but you cannot affirm, that God is affected by terrene atoms, &c., 
in the same manner. Since there are, thus, numerous characteris- 
tics of body which do not appertain to the terrene and other atoms, 
if you give the name of God's body to these atoms, still our bodies 
cannot be adduced as analogous to them. My meaning, Jn sum, is, 
that, whereas the tenet, that God created all things by His infinite 
and inscrutable power, is not open to exception, the opinion, which, 
in arguing the independent and unbeginning existence of the 
material world, undeniably abridges God of His supreme absolute- 
ness and plenary sovereignty, is imbued with error. 

There are two particular objections, say the pandits, to tbe 
view, that souls had their origin from God. The first is, that it 


• According to the author of the Dinahari, the following opinion was held 
by the adherents of A'ohArya, by which title Udayana A'chArya, most probably, 

iBintenrted: 

Let it be granted , that I Vwaia 

On 

possesses an eternal body : still it is not established, that I's’wara has a distiiiot, or 
proper body j for it is held, by tw, that the atoms themselves are his body.” 

11 
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involves, as against Gofl, the imputation of unequal dealing and 
cruelty. The second is, that, if we hold souls to be generated, we 
must hold them to be destructible. I shall return to these points 
in a short time. 

The Nydya and VaiSeshika do^ma, which is also that of the 
Yoga and Vedd.nta, that whatever God does, — as in framing the 
world, for instance, — He does solely for the purpose of awarding 
to souls the fruit of their works, — He doing nothing of His own free 
will, — is, likewise, exceptionable. On what ground is God believed 
to be thus fettered? To know, to will, and to, do are natural 
faculties of an intelligent being; and, if God is an intelligent 
Being, it is congruous to maintain, that, by virtue of His free will. 
He can act whenever it may seem good to Him so to do. 

To this the pandits would reply, that, if God, without 
reference to the works of souls, of His mere will fashioned the 
universe, the blemish would be imputable to Him, that there 
was some want, to satisfy which He engaged in creation :* but, 
if it be held, that He did so in accordance with the works of souls, 
the blemish of His having a want will not attach to Him; and it 
follows, that He made the world for the sole purpose of awarding 
to every one the consequences due to his deeds. My answer is, 
that neither do I maintain, that God made the world to fulfil any 
want implying that He lacked aught, to obtain which He engaged 


* Nearly all the Hindu philosophers, the Banddhas i Deluded, have taught the 
eternity of the soiil and the tenet of metempsychosis. Had occasion been presented 
to them of assailing the position, that God created the world irrelatively to the works 
of souls, we may judge, from the ensuing passage, how, in all likelihood, they would 

have made answer: I ^ 

^ ' VO >o 

I Tattwa-kaumudi, p. 62. “The Action of the prudent or 

8ane is ever accompanied by wish of self -profit, or else by compassion. And these, 
being impertinent as concerns the creation of the world, refute the notion, that it! 
8uch ereationy was due to the act of a prudent person ; for there can be no unfulfilled 
desire of a Lord whose every wish is already satisfied, that he should be creator of 
the world. Nor oonld his creative agency be exerted from compassion. Inasmuch 
as, prior to creation,-— since the senses, bodies, and objects were as yet unprodnoed, 
— ^there was no misery of souls, for dispelling what misery was there scope for oom- 
passionate desire 

VAohaspati MiaVa, while engaged in upholding the atheistic doctrines of the 
SAnkhya, writes as above, in opposition to those who maintain the belief of a 
Creator. 

Tbe^ last two words of the Sanskrit are of very doubtful correctness; but no 
manuscript is at hand, by which to mend them, if wrong. 
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in creation : but I do maintain, that, b; reason of one of the 
perfections of His nature, goodness. He was pleased to make 
manifest, through the medium of creation. His supremely loTe- 
worthy and wondrous attributes. God made the world, says my 
opponent, in order to requite the good and evil deeds of souls. 
But why should He requite?* The very objection intimated 
agaiust me, aud which I set aside, here arises, to-wit, that there 
was some want of God^s to be supplied by such requital. If it be 
replied, that, in virtue of the equity t of His nature. He awards to 
each the fruit of his works, 1 rejoin, that it is in virtue of an 
excellence of His nature, namely His goodness, that He made 
manifest His supremely loveworthy attributes by creating souls 
and by making them to rejoice in the contemplatiou of His perfec- 
tions. Any one has discrimination enough to perceive, that, from 
mere vanity, to go about exhibiting one's importance, under the 
impulse of a longing to hear it proclaimed by the world, is one 
thing ; and that it is quite another thing, to make manifest the 
excellence of anything because such manifestation is fitting and 
laudable. When a foolish man, actuated by vanity, goes here and 
there to display his importance, everybody laughs at him. But, if 
a learned European were to bring some very extraordinary machine 
to this country, and invite people to his house, and show them the 
wonders of the machine free of charge, no one would deride 
him, but, on the contrary, all would thank and praise him for 
his gratuitous kindness and trouble. Just so, the manifesta- 
tion of anything that is excellent is no fault, but itself an excel- 
lence. God, therefore, because of the very excellence of His 


* We have aeon above, at p. 28, that, in the view of the the stio Hindnsi to save 
the Deity from the imputation of unequal dealing and cruelty, it is thought necessary 
to refer the unequal portions vf souls in this world to the diverse works of those 
souls in bygone states of existence. To Vdchaspati Mis'ra, in his cbaraoter of 
advocate *ou behalf of the S^nkhjra, this seems unsatisfactory. We hnd him saying 

fcirie? mm: 

I Jattwa-laumudif pp. 52,53. More than this, 

I'a'wara, if moved, by compassion, to create, would create creatures in happiness 
not of diverse conditions. If to this it be replied, that the diverseness of the eowii^ 
tion of souls is owing to the diverseness of their works, it is a pity, I reply, that he, 
le'wara, prudent, should superintend works ; since, but f cr his very superintendence 
works, being unintelligent, could net proceed to act ; and, consequently, as their 
effects, vis., the body, the senses, and sense-objects., would not be produced, the 
non -production of misery would be a matter of facility.” 

* Indeed, the reply here put into the month of the Hindu gives him cr^t for 
clearer notions touching God’s equity than he could really come by from study of 
Us so-oallsd sacred books, 
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nabare, makes knowu^ throogli creatioD^ and otherwise^ His love* 
worthy and wondrous attributes. That such attributes^ calculated 
to awaken affection and joy^ should forever remain bidden, would 
seem most unmeet. 

Let us now consider God^s attributes of justice and holiness, 
as viewed in the Nyd^ a and Vaiseshika. As for His justice^ if we 
scan these systems superficially, it may seem, that the doctrine of 
His bestowing requital according to works involves it. And, when 
the followers of those systems declare, that even the most trifling 
pain endured in this world must be taken to have bad sin for its 
cause, and that, therefore, a former state of existence must be 
admitted, or else God’s equity suffers the imputation of imper- 
fectoess, it looks as if they believed, in all its fulness, in justice as 
an attribute of Deity. On looking more closely, however, we 
find, that here too they are quite in the dark, as also touching 
God’s holiness. 

As I have before remarked, the Systems receive the Vedas, the 
Smritis, the Puranas, &c, as authorities. The former, therefore, 
share with the latter any faults ascribable to them on the score of 
portraying amiss the justice, holiness, and other attributes of God. 
Let it not be supposed, that I am going out of my way to fasten 
faults on the Systems. Secrets, which else lurk unperoeived, 
necessarily stand forth in any thoroughgoing examination such as 
that with which I am occupied. 

No man is ignorant, that God is just and holy ; and we need 
not be surprized to find Him so called in religions of human origin. 
But man, unaided, cannot attain to a correct knowledge of the 
holiness and other attributes of the Deity. His inability betrays 
itself, when he ventures into details on the subject, or, incidentally, 
wlien he is treating of matters cognate to it. Hence, the express 
declarations regarding God’s holiness and other attributes, which 
we find in a book on any religion, are not a sufficient warrant, in 
the examination of that religion. Further and fuller exjdoration 
is indispensable. We should consider all that there is in the book, 
and also what is there omitted, and likewise all that has legitimate 
connexion with its subject-matter ; and then we are in a position 
to pass judgment pii it. From the fact, with reference to the 
Systematists, that they admit as authorities the Vedas, the 
Puranas, &c., it comes out, that, if the Nyfiya and VaiSeshika do 
not, m express words, militate very greatly against the justice 
and holiness of God, it is not because the writers on those schemes 
entertained fit and correct notions of the divine attributes, but 
simply because they did not dilate on those topics. Had they 
done so, they would have exhibited errors of every description. 

Agaiu, if we search out what the Systematists teach con- 
cerning those things which man is to do, and those things which he 
is to forbear, and other points allied with religion, yre may leara 
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what views they hold of God^s jostioe^ and holiness^ imd ether 
attribntes. For^ so strict is the connexion between morality and 
theology^ that any faults which are found in views about the 
former imply, of necessity, faults io the views held about the latter. 
Of morality grossly wrong ideas occur in the Vedas, the Pur&nas, 
and the rest; and, where these err, the Systems participate their 
errors. 

I shall, moreover, show, in the sequel, that the doctrines ol 
the Systems, taken by themselves, touching virtue and vice, are 
signally faulty ; and, such being the case, irom this ground also 
it results, that they mistake as regards holiness and others of the 
divine attributes. 

According to the tenets of the Nydya and Vaiseshika, God 
can in no wise possess the attribute of mercy. It being one of 
the dogmas of these systems, that no effect can take place irrela- 
tively to the works of souls, whatever a soul receives must be 
accounted a consequence of its works ; and, if it succeeds in 
attaining to salvation, it earns salvation. It is evident, that 
there is an exercise of mercy, when God bestows what has not been 
merited. The existence ot such mercy is at variance, however, 
with the dogmas of the Nyaya, of the Vaiseshika, and of all the 
other Systems. 

Moreover, since the Nyaya and Vaiseshika deny, that God 
made the world of His free will, but affirm, that He did so to 
requite souls, they altogether do away with the goodness which He 
evinced in creation. When we behold God's world, on every 
side we perceive evidences of His wonderful goodness and bounty. 
In the first place, man, before he was created, was nothing; but, 
in vouchsafing to him existence, and life, and the faculty of 
knowledge, how has God constituted him capable of happiness ! 
Though, now in our fallen state, it is ours to suffer much misery, 
still all our suffering, nay death itself, is the fruit of our sin; and 
we alone are to blame for it. Had man never sinned, his happiness 
and especially that which, by reason of his rectitude of mind and 
purity of original nature, he would have enjoyed from knowing God, 
from devotion and love to him, and from communion with him, would 
have surpassed description. When we behold the sun, the source of 
so much gladness and benefit, or the moon and the sidereal world, it 
seems, indeed, as though the goodness of the compassionate Author 
of our being were holding converse with us in a bodily form. The 
very trees, which comfort and refresh us, and yield us their luscious 
fruitage, and the charming mountains and rivers which embellish 
the earth, almost call upon us, with united voices, to give prabe 
for the love and bountifulness of our merciful Father. But who 
could adequately depict the countless sources of happiness which 
God has created ? And each and ail of them are manifested to ns 
as tokens of His goodness, when we come to believoi that 
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fashioned the universe of His own free will, and from the bounti- 
fulness of His nature. But tlie Naiy&jikas and Yaiseshikas, having 
established it as a maxim, that all things are indebted for their 
origin to the works of souls, have overspread these glories with the 
blackness of gloom. And they have transformed Qrod into a bard- 
natured huckster, who secures his pay from his customers, and 
sells his wares by rigid tale, weight, and measure. So much for 
the description of the Supreme Being which we meet with in the 
two most reasonable of the Hindu Systems. 


CHAPTEE 2. 

Exaffimation of the Nydya and Vaiseshika Tenets relative to the 
Soul; namely, that it had no Beginning, that it is All-pervading ^ 
and that it takes Birth again and again. 

Numerous are the faults of the Nydya and Vaiseshika, even in 
their account of the soul. Souls they hold to have existed from 
eternity, and to be, each, diflEused throughout all space. I have 
already pointed out, that, if unoriginated existence be ascribed to 
any but God, His deity is impugned. I now purpose to consider 
the grounds on which souls are maintained, by the Nydya and 
Vaiseshika, to have exisred always, and to be diffused everywhere. 
If we do not so believe, say the advocates of those systems, the 
soul must be perishable. As for existence from all duration, it is 
argued, that whstever had a beginning will have an end ; as a jar, 
cloth, &c. ; and, therefore, if a soul once began to be, it will 
some time cease to be.* But I would ask, what foundation 
there is for the maxim, that all which has had a beginning 
shall have an end. Should it be replied, that the history a 
jar, or the like, supplies foundation for it, I rejoin, that what 
may be predicated of jars and such-like material things is not on 
that account predicable of the soul ; so great is their disparity. 
Moreover, the origin, continuance, and termination of anything 
depend solely upon the will of God. If it pleased God, could 
He not, by His infinite might, preserve a jar for ever and ever f 
By evidencef which I do not here adduce, it is established, 
that human souls are immortal ; and so it is evident, that it is the 
will of God, that they should be so. And can anything thwart 
His power to do as He wills to do? Can the aforesaid maxim of 

* Whit the nindns esteem to be the most unanswerable argument of the sours 
eternity will be considered hereafter. 

fit is net opportune, at this place, to indicate more distinctly than in this 
manner, the only certain warrant for beliering in the soul’s immortality, iiamely, 
the Holy Scripture. 
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my opponents obstruct His infinite power ? It is a great mistake# 
in them, to take up a maxim gratuitously, and then to wish to 
fetter with it the whole world, nay, God himself, whether it be 
appropriate or inappropriate. 

As a proof of the maxim of the pandits, that whatever had 
a beginning must have an end, it is alleged, that every originated 
substance is necessarily made up of parts,* and that the parts of 
anything thus constituted may come asunder, and so the thing 
some time perish. To this I have to say, as before, that all such 
suppositions are applicable to material things alone ; and that the 
origination, continuance, and end of all things depend solely upon 
the will of God. 

That the soul is all-pervading must also be believed, say the 
pandits, if we would consider it to be indestructible.t According 
to them, dim'ension is of three descriptions ; atomic, intermediate, 
and infinite. Atomic dimension is the last degree of minuteness. 
Intermediate dimension is that of a jar, of cloth, or of any origi- 
nated substance whatsoever. However great it mav be, it has limits. 
Infinite dimension, the third kind is unlimited. It is this species of 
dimension which, the pandits teach, belongs to God, to souls, to 
ether, J to time, and to space ; and whatever has this dimension 
is all-pervading. Further, according fo them, things of atomic 
or of infinite dimension are indestructible, but those of intermediate 

• Dharmar&Ja Bfkshita, speaking of the internal organ, holds this language • 

I Veddnta-paribhdsha p. 

3. * The internal organ is not without parts : being an originated enhstanoe, it is 
made up of parts. ” 

8dn Ichya-prava* 

chana-hhdshya^ p, 85. “ And if it were acknowledged, that, the sonl is ‘ limited or 
finite, like a jar and such other things' — since, as ia the case* with these, it must 
possess the properties of having parts and of being destrnctible. the result would be 
a tenet contradictory to that of ovr system, ’* 

Annam Bhatta gays, speaking of ether : I 

Tarlca^iinkd, MS., fol. 7, vergo. « As being, like the soul, all-pervading it U, like it 
eternal. ” o » 

t A characterization of dl'ds'a will serve to show how inadequately it is 
represented by ether.” In dimension, it is. ns has been said, infinite? it is not 
made up of parts ; and colour, taste, smell, and tangibility do not appertain to it. 
So far forth it corresponds exactly to time, space, I’sVara, and soul. Its speciality 
as (Winpared therewith, consists in its being the material cause of sound. Kxcept for 
its being so, we might take it to be one with vacuity. 

In passing, this his, doubtless, the fifth element referred to in the following 
words of Megasthenes, as cited by Strabo: ITpoy Se TOt? rirrapat aTOl')(eioi^ 

ioTt ef ijy o ovp po9 Kal ra dorpa. Sohwanbs<^a 

M§ga»theni8 Indica^ p. 138, 
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dimension cannot be indestraotible> A sonl, then, to be in- 
destructible, must needs be, in size, either atomic or infinite. If it 
be the first, then its qualities, as apprehension, will, &o., cannot be 
subject to immediate co^^nition ; for there is another maxim, that 
the qualities of an atom — as, for instance, the colour of taste of 
earth in its atomic character, — are incapable of being so cognized.t 
It is, however, a fact of universal consciousness, that the qualities 
of the soul are coernized immediately ; and hence the pandits are 
compelled, on their principles, to regard the soul as of infinite 
dimension. The reply which I grave at the .end of the last para- 
graph is equally applicable in this place. 

Another relevant objection that would offer itself to the 
pandits, is this. the soul be not all-pervading, but bounded by 
the body, it must vary in dimension as the body varies : and the 
same soul may, in one state of existence, in form an ant ; in another, 
a human being ; and, in a third, an elephant. Assuming the soul 
to be bounded by the body, it must be very minute in an ant ; and, 
when it passes into a man, or into an elephant, how can it 
discharge its functions And how can it take cognizance of the 

* Vijnana Uhikshu says of the soul : 


I , Sdnkhya'^pravathna-hhaahyay p. 35. If it were of intermediate dimension 
it must bo constituted of parts, and, therefore, would be destructible. ” 

The followinar also refers to the soul : 


l TarU-mpiU, ms., /<>?. S, verso. “ It i. 

not of intermediate dimension.” If it were so, from being uneternal, and hence 
perishaUet there would follow the destruotion of what is done, and the accession of 
what is not done.” 

What is meant ia this. The works of the soul are assumed to bo inalienable and 
inevit>»hle. On the theory, then, of the souVs perishableness, its works would miss of 
their effect, which, hv the hypothesis, cannot thus fail. Further, newly created sonla 
would reap fruit which they had not sown. 






ShiddhdntcMnuhtaiJali: Bibliotheca r«dico,Vol. IX, pp. 


38. 39. ** Since the mind is atomic in dimension^ and since grossness is essential in 
order to perception, if cognition, happiness, <fec. had their seat in the mind, they 
would not be perceived, or immediately cognized.'* 

A further objection, and one more ordinarily urpred, against the hypothetical 
notion, that the soul is of atomic bulk, will be found in the words of the S&nkhya and 
Vaiseshika writers adduced in the second note forward. 

t S'ankara A'ohArya, in the passage abont to be cited, is writing against the 
Bauddhas, who, as he asserts, maintain, that the soul is commensurate with the body 

'no VO SO 
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mnsB of feeling throngbout snch a bulk f For it cannot dilate eo 
as to fill We must oonoludoi coneequently^ that the soul 
increases and diminishes with the increase and diminution of the 
body. And since; thns; from repeatedly increasing and diminish* 
ing; it undergoes alteration of constituent partS; it follows^ that it 
must repeatedly be generated and destroyed : for to undergo such 
alteration is; according to the HaiyiyikaS; to be generated after 
haring been destroyed.” 

Now, for my part, I repudiate the notion of metempsychosis ; 
and BO I might hold myself dispensed here from returning answer 
to the pandits. Nevertheless, I reply bo them ; since the objection 
just detailed will recur. A human being has, in infancy, a body of 
small size as compared with what that body becomes snbsequently. 
They will say, then, that, on my view of the souVs being bounded by 
the body, it must be, that the small soul of the infant becomes a large 
soul in the f nlbgrown man : for the small soul of a small body comd 
not take cognizance of the sense of feeling, for instance, from 
head to foot of a body greatly augmented in magnitude.f To 
this I say, that, though one holds the soul to be bounded by tbe 
body, still it does not follow of course, as an article of belief, 
that, in proportion as the body changes in size, so does the soul. 
When a child begins to grow, the apprehension and other facul- 
ties of his soul increase in strength ; but it is not necessary to 
say, that his soul itself augments. And, when I allege, that the 
soul is bounded by the body, my meaning is not, that its dimension 


^ l8»V,Vafco^<rrf.W«fcy«, 

the MS. not at hand for reference. ** Since bodies are varions in dimension, if a 
human sonl, — coextensiy#, according to the Bauddhas, with the human body, — were, 
by a special maturation of works, to be born an elephant, it would fall sh^rt Of 
filling the whole of an elephantine body ; and, if bom a bee, an apian body Would 
be inadequate to contain it. 

* Vijodna Bhikshu and Annam Bhatta argne after the manner of the text, in 
opposition to the view, that the soul is atomic. 

^§5qTfq’fT»TRJ»iqq%I l SrfnWya^ro«o«fcaiia.Md.hyo, p. 

'O 'O 

85. ** And if the eovX toere atomic, there would be no ao(*oantiog for cognition, Ao., 
which extend all over the body.’* 

^ l Tor»a^,,.»rfM8.M. 

BfVereo, **And it, the soul, is not an atom, as to siMC; pise it would result, tiiaS 
pleasure would not be perceived throughout the body. ” ; 

t Suoh an objection is brought by S'ankara A'cbdrya in oontlnnation of his wor4f 

quoted in the note before the last: SF?Tf«I 

I objection applies even to tk$ cau of m state of onii* 

. V5 

ta&M taken by itself, in its tsveral Kays, o/ childhood, middle age, and eoMMtaibb 

12 
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tallies exactly with that of the body. I simply intend, that the 
soul does not reside beyond the body. As for its nature, that is 
most hard to understand ; and no one, in fact, can give a full 
description of it. That the soul takes cognizance of the sense of 
touch in all the parts of a body, small or great, is nothing difficult 
to it : for, in its operations, it subsidizes all the sense-organs ; 
and its power of apprehension is more or less in proportion to the 
vigour of those organs. Thus, a man whose sight is impaired 
sees ill; and, when it is improved, he sees better. In like manner, 
tact is apprehended through the nerves ; and these increase with 
the body ; and, through them, there is apprehension of tact 
throughout the parts of the body, whether it be small or great. 

The truth is, that the nature of the soul transcends our know- 
ledge, and does not lend itself to description. All that we know 
of the soul is, that it is something which possesses apprehension, 
will, and other qualities. More than this we cannot affirm 
concerning it; as, for instance, that, like earth, water, and other 
material substances, it has dimension and such like qualities. 
Much, therefore, that is predicable of a jar, of cloth, and of other 
material substances, is not to be predicated of the soul. Such, 
however, is the disposition of the pandits, that they refuse to 
consider what things are within the reach of our understanding, 
and what things lie beyond. They would fain to take the visible 
and the invisible, God and souls included, and measure them; 
and turn them round and over, and pry into them, and at last 
gfet their complete quiddities inside their fist. To their minds, 
u one is to know anything, one should know everything: 
otherwise, it is better to know nothing. And so they wander on 
in the wilderness of vain inquiry. I would remind them, that, be 
the essence of the soul of what sort soever, i^s origin, duration; 
au^nd are in subordination to the will of God ; and, therefore, 
if God thinks good that the soul shall exist for ever, it can in no 
wise incur destruction. 

But the weightiest reason, in the estimation of the pandits, 
for arguing, that the soul has existed from all eternity, is as follows. 
First, they argue, that the doctrine of metempsychosis must 
be accepted. Otherwise, the imputation of partiality and 
cruelty must attach to God. Partiality consists in not looking 
upon all alike; in treating some with more favour, and others 
with less ; in giving some a high rank, and others a lower. 
Cruelty is uncompassionateness ; the giving pain where no faulf; 
has been committed. Now, we see, that, in this world, some enjoy 
a high rank and great power, and others are wretched, and 
afflicted with poverty : and what is the reason, that God hail 
ordered it thus? Again, almost all men suffer misery and mis- 
fortune ; and what is the cause of this ? It is not enough to say, 
it is the sins that ^ve been done in the current state of existence ; 
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for it is matter of experiencej that many a grievous offender hair 
gre|i>t power and pleasure^ and that many a^ man whose condnct 
is observably meritorious is oppressed with poverty and pain. And; 
what can you say with respect to infants and beasts ? Consciously 
ttey have never committed sin) and yet they suffer greatly. 
Hence^ we maintain the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul^ 
and so remove all these difficulties. We can, therefore, say, when 
we see a bad man to be powerful and in comfort, that he must 
have been eminently virtuous in a former state of existence, and 
is now reaping the reward of his virtue. Similarly, when we see a 
good man suffer more than ordinary affiiction, we are able to 
affirm, that, in a former state of existence he was eminently sinful^ 
and is now receiving retribution for his son. And, in like manner, 
infants and beasts undergo punishment for the offences of which, 
in a prior birth, they were guilty. A single former state of being 
will not suffice, however; as the good and evil experienced 
therein must likewise be accounted for by the works of a birth 
that preceded. Moreover, the getting a body is also a consequence 
of works ;* and, therefore, as often as a soul is invested in a body, 
antecedent works must be postulated in connexion with it. We 
hold, therefore, that the vicissitude of works and births, the alter- 
nate production of each from the other, has been going on from 
time without beginning.” 

I reply, that, neither by this reasoning can the soul be proved 
never to have originated. Even if I admitted the truth of what 
you have alleged touching the present felicity of some bad nien, 
&c. &c., and metempsychosis as an explanation thereof, still I 
should not feel myself under any compulsion to argue, that souls 
have always existed, and that birth and death have had place from 
a foregone eternity. The difficulties above mentioned would all be 
repelled, if it were maintained, that, in the beginning, souls were 
created by Ood ; originally in a state of happiness, but condemned, 
by reason of sin, to repeated embodiment. But to say, as you do, 
that works, must be taken to have been done prior to the body,— - 
for that the having a body is the consequence of works, — is in the. 
last degree unreasonable. Your maxim, that every effect must 
have for its cause the works of souls, I have previously exploded : 


* t 1 Tattfoa-kamudif p, 48. ** For this ohtainifig a 

body is due to merit and the like, os canses.” 


I Kydya-SMra-vritti, p. 160. 

* The production* of ‘that,* i.e, of the body iS ‘ owing to the aid,* or ^ppora^cm , 
of merit and demerit, ‘ the fruit of foredone* saorifloes, donations, harm, A'o.” 
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for effeota follow frc^m. the free will of Gt>d. But the pandita sayi 
that the bod^ is intrinsioally an abode or site of misery and henca 
is itself a misery. Out of the twenty and one miseries enume- 
rated by the l^aiydy&as^ this is one. H, then^ Grod invests a soul 
with a body, irrespectively of works, He does injustice. My reply 
is, that the body is not, intrinsically, an abode of misery. On the 
contrary, not a little happiness is derived by means of it ; and, as 
for the pain caused by the body, owing to illness, &c., it is in the 
power of God to remove it. If He so willed. He might preserve 
us constantly at ease, though in the body. How crude here also is 
the reasoning of the pandits I Those who follow the Nydya and 
Vaiseshika, hold, that God exists. Still, when they argue upon 
other points than His existence, they seem to forget, that He exists 
and, as it were, refer all things to a law of chance. For the 
nound of their doctrine, that misery inevitably accompanies 
Wie body, is, that they everywhere see such to be the fact; 
and hence they infer, that it is its nature to be so accompanied, 
and that God could not make it to be otherwise. In like manner 
do they err in their maxim, that nothing which has had a beginning 
can be indestructible. Thus to think will be made out to be proper, 
when we are convinced, that the course of nature is fortuitous, and 
subject to some blind law. If, however, God is Governor of the 
course of nature, all things spring from His will. Some things 
are perishable, because He wills them to be so ; and, for the same 
reason, other things are imperishable. In like manner, we men suffer 
misery, because it has been decreed fit, in His unfathomable and in- 
comprehensible counsel, that thus it should be. If He thought good, 
it would not be at all diflScult for Him to cause, that, though clothed 
with bodies, we should constantly remain happy. Indeed, it is 
manifest, from the true Word of God, that, when man was in a 
state of sinlessness, he was entirely exempt from misery. Neither 
did sickness; nor sorrow, nor death befal him ; nay, the body was, 
to him, a door to many felicities. Only since he became a sinner 
has he been subject to the counties^ griefs of the soul and of the 
body. Earth, water, air, and all other external objects, were, in 
the beginning, sources, to him, of happiness only, and afterwards 
became sources of misery. The doctrine, therefore, of the pandits, 
that to abide in the body is intrinsically misery, is in every wise 
erroneons. 


* 5T 5IW; I S'ankara 

A'cMrja OD. the Brahma-84tra : Bibliotheca Indica, No. 89, p. 116. And the con* 
tact j with one who is embodied, of good and evil cannot be prevented.” 

The' the printed edition has been changed, on manuBorlpt 

authority as sbcm 
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The F^taticm whioli I bare detailed, of the notion of an tinori* 
giimted succession of works and births of sonls^ has proceeded en 
grounds maintained by my opponents. I^or, as regards myself, 1 
rej^ect the doctrine of metempsychosis ; and 1 account as tnad€K 
quate all the reasons that they bring forward in support of 
With respect to the first defect which, according to them, has 
place, if metempsychosis be rejected, namely, partiality in God, I 
reply thus. If you simply mean, that He has not bestowed upon 
all men equality of rank and happiness, your objection has no 
weight with me : since I hold, that it was to show forth His all* 
sufficient attributes, that God framed the world; and that He creates 
souls irrespectively of works ; and 'that He makes them diverse, 
as exhibiting the manifoldness of His creation. For instance, 
there are souls of one kind, in the form of angels, who surpass 
man, by far, in rank, majesty, wisdom, power, and other particulars. 
Inferior to them is man ; and, again, below him are other creatures, 
such as beasts. These varieties we know of : but who shall say how 
many more different grades there may not be in God^s vast 
universe ? Again, there are distinct orders of angels ; and of 
mankind also the ranks are numerous. All alike are the creation 
of God^s free will; and, if He has given a high place to one, and a 
humble place to another, has any one a claim on Him 7 If we, who 
were once nothing, have, on receiving existence, been given any- 
thing whatever, it is from God^s mere mercy. And can this mercy 
become injustice, from His giving another more than He givea 
me 7 If any one gives a poor man ten rupees, the man thinkft 
himself greatly indebted to the giver. But, if the donor gives a 
hundred rupees to another poor man, does his favour towards the 
first turn to no favour 7 Does he prove himself unjust 7 I am 
aware, that, our nature having become corrupted by sin, almost 
any man, if he sees that others are favoured beyond himself, takes 
it ill, and is jealous and unhappy. But this unhappiness arises 
from the fact, that his nature is corrupt ; and there is no right 
ground for it. There is no injustice, then, iu giving less to one, 
and more to another. If^ indeed, all had a claim to receive equally, 
there would bo injustice. No one, however, has any claim upon 
Gbd. 


• This ai*giiment against the metempsychosis, however drawn out, yHII not seem 
to be gratnitonsly diffuse, if one but takes these three facts into consideration: 
first, that tbe doctrine here impeached is all but inerodioably rooted in the mind cfi 
very pandit t secondly, that, in the estimation of the pandits, any religious economy 
whldh does not acknowledge it is almost self-evidentlj'' false in its very firsh 
principles; and thirdly, and way of consequence, that the rejection of fk by 
Christianity is, to them, a well-nigh insuperable obstacle to their acceptance of 
Gospel. The writer, in here combating a favonrite and fnndamental dogmm boa^ 
with his best thoaght and diligence, selected and marshalled his reasons in 
manner as is, be apprehends, best calculated to impress the minds bis 
countrymen, and to win them towards the truth. . 
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Bafc nov7 you may say, that, tliough there is no injustice in 
bestoNving mean rank or small power on one, and high rank or 
great power on another, yet is there not injustice in causing pain 
gratuitously ? And how many great sinners are happy, and how 
many good men are miserable ! As for infants and beasts, too, 
who have never sinned, do not they suffer much affliction f Pray, 
how are these things to be accounted for ? I reply. Without doubt, 
the fruit of sin is misery ; and, as all men are sinners, it is meet, 
that, being so, they should be miserable. There are some men whom 
we call good ; but, in the sight of Grod, they are all guilty : for God 
and man behold things under very different aspects. From sin, the 
discernment of man has become blunted ; and the heinousness of sin 
is not altogether clear to him. Some men are called good, simply 
because they are better than most others. And yet there is not, 
in all the world, even one man whose heart and nature are undefiled 
by sin. Those, therefore, whom we call good are, before a most 
holy God, guilty, and deserving of punishment. 

Moreover, mark, that this world is not man’s place of judg- 
ment. Pull judgment will not be till after death; and not till 
then will each receive exact and complete requital for his deeda- 
The present world, like a school, is a place where man is disciplined 
and the happiness or misery which we here experience is not 
always by way of requital, or, when so, proportioned to our actions. 
In most cases, God sends happiness and misery to men, as being 
calculated for their good ; but, to ns, it is impossible to decide what 
is for any one’s good, or the reverse. For none of us can know 
another’s heart and nature, and bis history, past, present, and^ 
future, and the eventual result of his happiness or misery. 
Should we, then, pronounce all misery in this world to be evil, we 
should err greatly. We ought, rather; to consider misery to be 
sent to us, in this world, by God, in mercy, for our warning, that 
we may turn to Him, and so escape future punishment. Therefore, 
to entertain doubt as to God’s justice, because of the distresses 
of this world, is most rash. If a man who has been blindly 
walking in the path of sin, has his heart opened by some great 
calamity, and takes warning, repents, and turns to God, must he 
not look upon that calamity as a great blessing from God; and 
will he not praise God for it all his life long? 

And do not suppose, that men of proper life and of amiable 
disposition liave no need of the discipline which is furnished by 
misery They too coinniit many an error, and have many a defect. 
And often it s ) occurs, that he who is a chosen servant of God is 
especially visited with affliction, not for punishment, but to the 
end, that he may be tried, like gold, in the crucible of misery, 
and thereby be purified. What folly, then, to let the idea of 
evil be suggested, whenever one hears the name of misery, and, . 
with one’s feeble intellect, to decide as to its hidden causes ! . : 
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It is often wondered, why, if there was no former state of 
existence, some persons are born blind, and others are born lame, 
God has made many men thus, while be has made many of whole 
body. And it is asked, whether there be not partiality in this. 
But what are we, to attempt to find out the secret counsel of God I 
Can we learn the heart, and nature, and all the external and 
internal condition of another ? Who shall say what good may not 
accrue to the immortal souls of the lame and blind, from their few 
days of misery f It is very true, that, though God, in His great 
mercy, sends us various remedial miseries for the eternal benefit 
of our souls, still, so infatuated are we with sin, that most of us 
refuse to take warning from our misery, and to repent of our sins, 
and to turn to God. The fault is our own, however. As for 
God’s dealing, it is mercy. Is it not written even in one of the 
books of Hindus, “ Prom him whom I would favour, by little and 
little do I take away the riches” ?♦ 

It remains for me to speak of the misery of infants and beasts. 
And here, entering upon a strict logical argument, I would ask the 
Hindu : Is it certain, that the suffering of souls can have no just 
cause but their offences ? When a man commits a great state-crime, 
the king has him executed, and confiscates his property. As a 
consequence, and even though they may have taken no part in 
the crime, his children and household are involved in extreme 
distress. But does any one, for this, call the king unjust? 
Or take this case. The king’s subjects are in every way loyal, 
and their sovereign is perfectly satisfied with them. But 
an enemy comes to attack him. Ho orders his people to give 
him their aid; and thousands of them suffer greatly, or are 
slain, and that, although they have not offended against their 
lord, but, on the contrary, have always obeyed him. Now tell me, 
whether the king did any injustice in sending them to war. Take 
a third illustration. A king entrusted his son to a pandit, to be 
instructed. The pandit was very learned and expert; and the 
prince, on his part, was of a good disposition, laborious, and heed- 
ful of his teacher’s directions. The teacher initiated him in every 
branch of learning. When the prince became a thorough scholar, 
the pandit took him to the king, whom he addressed as follows: 

Sire, I have taught your son all things but one. That one thing is 
most necessary, in my opinion ; but I cannot teach it to him, till I 
have your promise of pardon.” “ Why do yon speak thus ?” 
replied the king. *' In securing your services, I count myself most 
fortunate ; and I made over my son to you ; and I am sure, that 
whatever yon propose to do must be for his good.” “ Very well,” 


This lialf-ooapleb Js from tho Bhdigavata*pur6.na^ 88, 8. 
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said the pandit : let a horse be saddled.” When the horse waa 
brought, the pandit mounted, and called out to the prince. The 
prince drew near j npon which the pandit laid his whip over him 
smartly, and spurred on his horse, telling the prince to run along 
with him. The Mng, seeing this, was at his wits’ ends, hastened* 
after the pandit, and begged him to tell what it all meant. The 
pandit reined in horse, and thus made answer : “ Pardon me, Sire, 
for what I have done. I wish only good to your son ; and, in my 
opinion, it was most necessary to teach him the one thing I have 
now taught him. For he is a prince j and he was altogether ignorant 
of the pain of being beaten and of violent exertion. He knew it 
only by name, as he had never tasted it. On coming to the throne, 
how could he have realized the sufferings of others ; and, if any 
one offended, how, when awarding punishment to him, could the 
thought have presented itself to his mind, of leaning to tenderness 
and to mercy f These attributes are, however, necessary to a good 
king ; and what I have done was done with a view that he might 
not be without them.” Now, observe, that the prince had done 
no wrong in his relations with the pandit ; and yet no one would 
charge the pandit with doing injustice in occasioning him pain. 
And, if a foolish man, ignorant of the pandit’s motive, on seeing 
this strange scene from a distance, had said to himself, that either 
the prince must have been guilty of some grave fault, or else the 
pandit was most unjust, what rashness and want of consideration 
would such an inference have manifested I But do not understand 
me to mean, that the actions of the king and of the teacher, in 
these illustrations, afford exact parallels to the ways of God Ot 
that the subjects, whose misery was caused by their king, and the 
situation of the prince, are altogether like the condition of infants 
and beasts j or that the fruit of the misery of them all is of the 
same character, 1 pray you not thus to misapprehend me : for it 
often happens, in controversy, that, from not seizing the drift of 
one’s opponent, one takes words that fall from him, otherwise than 
as he intended them, and then blames him for opinions which he 
does not entertain. ' Do not deal by me in this way. Understand, 
that my design, in adducing these illustrations, is simply to refute 
the notion of its being an established fact, that, when misery befals 
any one, it must be referred to his offences against the author ol 
his suffering, and admits of no other explanation. I have onl)^ 
wished to show the baselessness of this your maxim. The inference 
of a former state of existence, in 'the case of children from observing^ 
that they es^erience suffering j can have no gronhd but that maxim; 
and, if the maxim is shown to be false, the inference built npon it 
is BO likewise. As for the illustrations of the king and pandit, 
perhaps you will allege, that they do not go to disprove yonr 
maxim, that suffering presupposes sin : inasmuch as, according to 
your system, the persons who, though they had not offended 
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against thd king and tbe pandit, suffered pain from them, rt^di^ed 
therein the retribution of sins done in a former birth ; and so tiieir 
offences are made out to have been the cause of their pain, and 
your maxim stands intact. I have to reply, that you have not 
exactly taken in the intent of my illustrations. If the persons in 
question had sinned in a former birth, they must have been offen- 
aera in the sight of God. What I meant ivas, that they had not 
offended against the king and the pandit ; and yet the king and 
the pandit, though bringing snfEering on them, cannot be called 
unjust. It there could be no proper reason, other than offences 
against the causers of suffering, for causing suffering to others, 
the king and the pandit were certainly unjust. When any one, 
without due cause, brings about the deafh of another, even then, 
suitably to your view, he who dies reaps, in his death, the fruit of 
the sins of a foregone birth : and is the person who took his life, 
on that account guiltless ? In conclusion, my illusfrations certain- 
ly prove, that there may be an adequate cause, other than offences 
against him who inflicts suffering, to which suffering may be 
referred ; and, by consequence, your maxim is baseless. 

As concerns the fearful punishment which every evil-doer must 
suffer in the world to come, that maxim is, indeed, correct ; but 
there is no satisfactory and convincing proof of it with reference 
to the frivolous distresses we suffer in this transitory life. Be assured, 
also, that the sufferings of infants and beasts, though to the 
onlooker they seem terrible, are very trivial in comparison with 
those of a person of full consciousoess : for we know, with certainty, 
that, the less the consciousness, the less the pain. In fact^ very 
likely a father aud mother, when they see their infant in pain, 
suffer more than the infant itself. As for its pain, though we may 
see no fruit coming from it now, still you may be sure, that God 
sent it for some most good and salutary end ; such an end, that, 
when it becomes known to us, we shall confess, that the misery 
from the pain is of no account whatever, as weighed against the 
consequent benefit. 

Again, we learn, from the true Word of God, that the chief 
and primary cause of the entrance of pain into this world was sin ; 
and that all misery has immediate or mediate connexion with man^s 
bad deeds, or with his evil nature, which is the seed of ill-doing* 
Nevertheless, I affirm, that, so deep and so far transcending under- 
standing are the ways of Almighty God, and in such a manner 
does He, in His inscrutable wisdom, educe various results from 
every single thing He does, that, assuredly, we cannot say, wheii 
a soul receives pain in this world, that such pain can have no jnsi 
cause but in the sin that soul has committed. Many and many a 
just cause may it have, of which our feeble understanding cap 
know nothing. How hasty is it, therefore, for os, when we con- 
template the sufferings of beasts, or of children, or of any other crea- 
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tnre^ to make up oar minds, forthwith, that they had a former birth, 
and that they were then guilty of sin. To establish such strange 
doctrines, satisfactory and convincing evidence is necessary. It is 
manifest, that metempsychosis is most improbable. Hindns, 
because they have constantly heard of it from their childhood, 
look upon it as not improbable. Still, in reality, it is exceedingly 
improbable ; and it does not deserve instant credit, that we have 
been in existence, times innumerable, and from duration without 
beginning, as gods, men, elephants, horses, dogs, cats, monkeys, 
mice, scorpions, and centipedes. What scenes we must have passed 
through, of which we have not, now, even the faintest remem- 
brance ! If it be replied, that, as we who are grown up have 
forgot many circumstances of onr childhood and adolescence, 
so we have forgot the circumstances of our former births, 
I would ask, whether, in those so many births, we. were always 
like children. Moreover, though we forget many things that 
passed in our adolescence, there are thousands of other things, 
belonging to that stage of life, which remain in our memories all 
our lives long. Should it be replied, that, not altogether 
inconceivably, at the time of each new birth, we must forget the 
transactions of the former birth, I assent. But there are many 
things that are not altogether impossible, which, yet, we are 
unable at once to believe. Is it wholly impossible, that wings 
should sprout out of an elephant, and that he should soar up into 
the clouds ? At the same time, if any one should come and tell us, 
that he had seen such a thing, we should scarcely credit him ofi 
hand. Only on his producing the most indubitable evidence of 
the truth of what he was asserting, should we believe him ; not 
otherwise. For, in proportion as a thing is extraordinary, we 
require strong proof of it. And, inasmuch as metempsychosis is 
in the highest degree improbable, and is supported by no 
satisfactory and convincing evidence, I cannot accept it; your 
maxim, that suffering presupposes sin, and cannot else be 
accounted for, being altogether impotent. In my foregoing 
illustrations I have shown, that suffering may have other just 
causes. Consider, too, that the king and the pandit, in those 
illustrations, are infinitely surpassed, by the Deity, in amplitude 
and profundity of counsel. Where there is one reason to justify 
M act of a king, who can say how many there may not be to 
justify any one act of God ? Can you, indeed, find out the whole 
mind of God, and say, with assurance, in respect of any particular, 
that such or such is the cause of it, and that it can have no other 
cause f Countless are the things in this world, of which we cannot 
in the least discover the purpose : and will you therefore conclude, 
that^they exist without a purpose f Who can tell the bounds of 
God’s wide and complicated universe f And, as for the innu- 
pierable things which consitute it, who can point out the hidden 
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cause of each, or its result, or its countless relntions to other 
things ? God, keeping in view all this, created the whole, and 
controls it. Of this whole we see but a very small portion of a 
part ; and yet, when anything in it seems otherwise than suits ns^ 
we begin to raise objections to it. But G6d, who beholds ail, and 
who knows how everything in it relates to everything else, and the 
result of each thing, and what consequences will finally fiow from 
all things taken collectively, knows, that whatever He has made is 
in every wise good, and is assigned to its proper place. 

When a cultivator casts his precious seed into the dust, and 
presses it down, if a foolish man were to ask him why he was 
destroying it, would he not smile, and tell him to wait a little, and 
be would see, that the seed had not been destroyed, but would 
turn to great profit ? Be advised, that, in like manner, God has 
made this world for some most excellent end. At present, we are 
unable to perceive what it is ; and some things seem to ns to be 
reversed, and others to be useless, and even wrong. The laws by 
which God governs the world, and His reasons for them, are so 
deep, that not only we, but even the angels, stand confounded 
before them. The foundations of His counsel have been laid in time 
that had no beginning ; and its pinnacle, so to speak, pierces the 
remotest futurity. Know, however, of a surety, that all things 
will conspire to a final result, such as shall make manifest His 
Bupereminent glory and His supremely love-worthy attributes. 

But the pandits do not take these things into their consid- 
eration. All the actions and plans of God they treat as if they 
were those of a man. They cannot realize, that the counsels and 
the ways of God are far beyond our understanding, — so far 
beyond it, that, search as we may, we can never find them out. 
Nor can they bf^lieve, that there are, in God^s world, things 
past computation, of which we know not the causes, and of which 
there are, nevertheless, numerous and just causes, known to God. 
And hence they would settle everything by their own poor 
judgment; and hence they arbitrarily postulate maxims and 
dogmas. In this lies the root of all their errors. Be persuaded, 
I entreat you, to quit this most faulty method. If you learn 
the right method, you shall never go astray. When you have 
to reason on any matter pertaining to God, first of all consider 
what things are within the scope of our understanding ; and 
reason on them alone. As for what transcends our understanding^ 
to be silent regarding it is a token of wisdom. Who knows 
but God has kept back from us the causes of many thinjro in His 
creation, expressly with a view to teach us humility, and to diisdU 
pline our faith in Him t Indeed, a chief mark of piety is this t that> 
though many things relating to God seem to us not only to have Hq 
obvious causes, but even — such is our short sight — to be improper, 
we should yet bow our beads, and confess, with unwavering faith, 
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that they are all most excellent and right In so doings our bumi-> 
lity and the firmness of our faith are put to the test. When a 
given thing is referred to God, we must first ascertain, whether it 
be correctly so referred : if correctly, of course our humble belief 
in it is justified. Such belief is not, however, binding upon us with 
regard to what is written of God in your Vedas and Purdnas; for 
it is not proved, that what is there said of God belongs to Him. On 
the contrary, thousands of proofs render it most indubitable, that 
those books were the invention of men. Whatever things we see 
before us in God’s creation — the sufferings of children, for instance, 
•—are from God, without doubt; and these, as I have said, we are 
to believe, with humility, to be most excellent and right. 

The Naiy^-yika dogma of the existence of the soul from eternity 
appears, further, as a great error, in that it detracts from the real 
relation in which the soul stands to God, and from the consequent 
(Juties which it owes to God. If I believe, that God created both 
my soul and body, and that my continuance in life, and whatever 
I have, are from Him, 1 must regard Him as having complete 
authority over me ; and it is seen to be my duty to love and to 
honour Him with all my soul and strength, and to remain entirely 
His. But, if a man believes that bis soul is seif-existent, and that 
whatever he receives from God is the fruit of his own works, he 
must consider God’s authority over his soul to be very partial ; and, 
as a result, the duty of his soul to love and to honour God must 
likewise be partial. 


CHAPTER 3. 

Examination of the Gamse, laid down in the Nydya, Vaia'eshika^ 
and the other Systems, of the Wretchedness of the Soul, that is, 
its Bondage, and the Means of escaping therefrom ; a Succinct 
Description of the True Nature of Virtue and Vice; and a Criticism 
of the Views of the Systematists touching Virtue and Vice, their 
Consequences, 

Now, other things with which we ought to acquaint ourselves 
are, the wretchedness of the soul, the cause of this wretchedness, 
and the means of getting rid of it. On these topics there are very 
many errors in what we find in the Nydya, Vais'eshika, and others 
among the Systems. All the Systematists concede, that all men 
^re wretched ; their wretchedness consisting in metempsychosis and 
the r^ultaut suffering. It is not this, in my belief, that constitutes 
man’s wretchedness : and yet his real wretchedness is far more 
terrible than aiiy of that nature. But this point 1 will not pursue. 
Bet me ask the Systematists, what is the cause of human wretched^ 
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tie0s. They allege, that it is misapprehension, — ^the identifying one-* 
self with one^s body and so forth. And, if I wish to know what barm, 
in their opinion, comes of this, they tell me, that the identifying 
the body with the soul originates desire and aversion, from which 
spring good and evil works, whence arise merit and demerit, to reap 
the fruits of which follow repeated births, Elysium, Hell, happiness, 
and misery : and that such is human wretcheduess. All this 
wretchedness they think the soul can escape from, and then be 
liberated, on its coming to know itself to be diverse from the body, 
&o. A full account of this has been given in the second chapter of 
the first section. All the dogmas of the Systematists on this topic 
contain grave errors ; and 1 shall consider those dogmas, one by 
one, in the present chapter. The matter before us, I implore the 
reader to remember, is most concerning. It is to the salvation of 
our priceless souls that it relates; and it should be pondered with 
freedom from partiality, and with patience and fixedness of 
attention. 

There must be very few who regard the body and soul as 
altogether one. In general^ men know and believe, that the soul, 
which is intelligent, and the body, which is unintelligent, are of 
different substances. All men, however, you declare, in saying I 
am dark,^^ or ^^I am fair,^^ evidence, that they labour under 
misapprehension. I reply, that such locations do not betoken 
misapprehension. For, though the soul and the body are different 
as to substance, yet God has established so close a connexion 
between them, that, as it were, the two make up one, and we call 
both together man. When, therefore, a man says I/^ he does not 
mean his soul only ; nor does he mean his body only ; but the two. 
He may predicate of himself things which pertain solely to the body, 
as when he says I am dark, or fair and so of things which 
belong only to the soul, as when he says I am conscious, or 
ignorant but this does not prove him unaware, that his soul is 
distinct from his body. It is true, that a man sometimes seems to 
identify bis wealth, or the like, with himself, and, «when he loses 
his property, says, I am lost.^^* But does any one really believe, 
that a man who so expresses himself actually regards his property 
as one with his soul ?t And again, since, of the body and soul, the 
soul is chief and the more excellent, a man sometimes speaks as 
tl^ough he were soul only, as when he says my body,^^ or I shall 
leave the body.^^ Baseless, therefore, is the opinion of those who 
maintain, on the ground of such phrases as 1 am black, and I 

* The sense of the original has here been preserved at the cost of cotopiromis- 
ing idiom. 

t It is singular, that the pandits adduce locutions similar to those in the text, 
to prove the direct opposite. When they allege, a man whose son is prosperous 
says 1 am prosperous*” it is proved, that the man, through ignoranoe, regards 
himself as strictly and in fact identical with his son. See the p. 14 f 

and the extract from S'aukara A'ch4rya at p. 10. 
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am fair,^^ that men labour under great misapprehension, — a mifiap* 
prehension which gives rise to all their wretchedness. 

Again ; though some men may be scJ ignorant as to identify 
the soul and body, still, they are not enabled, by being taught their 
separateness, to escape from good and bad works. The pandits, 
however, may argue,* that a conviction of their separateness is 
necessarily operative of such escape. “ For, when a man knows, 
that his soul is separate from his body, he must also believe, that 
the soul will not perish with ^the body, but will continue to exist 
after death, and will receive the requital of its good or evil works. 
And, when he reflects, that, in order to receive such requital, 
he must fall into Hell, or go to Elysium ; and that even the 
happiness of Eljsium is alloyed by various kinds of misery ; and 
that, after all, when his desert is exhausted, the very happiness 
which was enjoyed becomes a source of misery ; and that successive 
births and deaths must follow, and various sorts of happiness and 
misery be experienced; how great is the wretchedness ! And, when, 
from heed to the numerous admonitions of the scriptures, the 
vanity of all the happiness of this world and of the next becomes 
clear to him, he will assuredly grow averse from both virtue and 
vice, and will estrange himself equally from good works and from 
evil.^^ I reply, that the expectation of his doing so is vain. As I 
have said already, the generality of men know, that the soul is 
distinct from the body. Interrogate even a very ignorant man, 
and he will tell you, that he looks to receiving, after death, the 
fruit of his deeds. But does this prospect keep him from good 
and evil works ? Perhaps you will say, that the ignorant are, 
indeed, informed about this matter, but do not seriously reflect 
upon it; and hence they do not rid themselves of desire and 
aversion. If, nevertheless, they received instruction, and meditated 
on the subject, why would they not so rid themselves ? To this I 
have to say, that it becomes evident, if we thoroughly study the 
condition of human nature, that no labour such as you have spoken 
of is enough to root out desire and aversion altogether. And here 
I must observe, that, to count both good works and evil works a 
cause of bondage is, to my mind, wholly wrong. A little further 
on I shall expose the error of the pandits on this point. As for 
evil works, they are really a cause of bondage. Most necessary is it 
to avoid them ; and even the consideration of the future punishment 
which they entail ought to induce men to avoid them. But, alas 1 
so corrupt is the nature of man, that, let him reflect however much, 
yet he cannot, on that account, abandon bad works entirely. 


• This argurnent has not been mot with ; nor does the author suppose, that a 
pandit would be likely to employ it. It has been brought forward, and answered, 
to meet possible contingencies. The Hindu theory is, that the intuition of the sours 
separateness from the body and so forth, has the effect of extirpating desixo and 
aversion, and so of conducing to emancipation. See p, 19 seq. 
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Yoar solioitade to shun good works is qaite superflons ; for^ so 
corrupt is the nature of mao^ that^ let his works be ever so good^ 
still there cleaves to them much of evil and imperfection ; and he is 
incapable of a single good work wrought with purity of body, 
speech, and heart. For good works a man may receive praise 
from his fellow-men ; but, in the sight of God, who knows every- 
thing without and within, these very works are tainted with evil. 
Know, then, that miserable man of himself forbears good works: 
there is no need of pointing out the way to avoid them. But to 
escape from evil works is impossible by any human device. 
Suppose that one avoids practical theft, murder, adultery, 
contention, injustice, and so forth : yet is this the avoidance of all 
evil works ? Not at all. The whole duty of man 'consists in two 
things : to love God with all his heart, soul, and strength ; and to 
love his fellow-men as he loves himself. To dojcontrariwise, or to 
do less, is sin. He who does his whole duty must never offend in 
either of the two things I have specified. And who can thus 
never offend ? Most men are unaware of their secret faults, which 
lie hidden from them ; and, on the ground of certain visible good 
works, they hug themselves on their goodness. But, if a man 
habitually explores, with the lamp of discrimination, that gloomy 
crypt, the dark dungeon of his heart, and looks into all the corners, 
and weighs all his thoughts, words, and deeds, he perceives, all 
too plainly, that he is a vile, fallen, weak, and helpless sinner. 
Countless are the instances of secret pride, hypocrisy, deceit, 
selfishness, and other blemishes, uot to be described, that be will 
discover in himself j and the conviction will be forced upon 
him, that he does not love God as he ought. Such is the state 
of man. And be assured, that no man will be saved by right 
apprehension, or by works, but only by the free grace of God, the 
means of obtaining which are indicated in the real Word of 
God. 

Again, you |y ourselves acknowledge, that even he who has 
attained to fulness of right apprehension, — whom you call saved- 
in-life, — goes on, so long as he is in the body, doing good and 
bad works : for you hold, that the accumulated works of the rightly 
apprehensive man are destroyed, and that his current works are 
inoperative. By this it is proved, that he does works which, but for 
bis right apprehension, would have produced merit and demerit, — 
that is to say, good works and bad. How, then, is it established, 
that misapprehension is the cause of all works ? And what turns out 
to be the difference between a man of right apprehension and 
one of wrong apprehension ? You may allege, that there is this 
great difference, that the good and evil works of the misappre- 
hensive man serve to fetter him, and that the rightly apprehensive 
man cannot be fettered by his works. The fallacy of this I shall 
lay bare in due course, 
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Another, and a greater, error on this point, into whioh the 
Systematiats fall, is, in saying that virtue itself enthrals the soul. 
Vice does so, to be sure j but how can virtue ? The fact is, that 
the Systematists do not understand aright the nature of virtue and 
that of vice ; and on this account they go astray so variously. This 
being the case, I shall first briefiy set forth the true nature of 
virtue and that of vice, and then treat of the errors just adverted to. 

Grod created man a moral creature ; capable of knowing God, 
and his own relations to God and the world ; and capable of 
hononrinsT and of loving God, his Creator and Lord, and of 
discharging his duties towards his fellow-creatures. And this 
capacity also he possesses, of knowing, that to do these things is 
right, and that to do the reverse is wrong. By a moral creature I 
mean one who answers this description. And now understand, 
that, man being a moral creature, certain things, in respect of his 
rank and nature, are, of themselves, binding on him; such as 
devotion, justice, truth, compassion, and the like : while other things 
are, of themselves, wrong for him ; such as atheism, injury to others, 
uncorapassion, falsehood, and so forth. The former are virtue, and 
the latter are vice. Now, God, in His essential character, is good 
and just. Consequently, any action proper for man is, in itself, 
pleasing to Him ; and any that is improper is displeasing to Him: 
and, inasmuch as He is just by nature. He must show favour to the 
virtuous, and award punishment to the wicked. 

Three points are to be kept in view. First : God has not 
established, without cause and at hap-hazard, the distinction 
between virtue and vice ; but He has fixed that to be virtue, which 
is binding on men with respect to their nature and rank, and that 
to bo vice, which is wrong for them. Hence, in no circumstances 
is it right for man to commit sin ; and in no circumstances is it 
wrong, or unnecessary, for him to do what is right. Secondly ; 
God^s favour to the virtuous, and His punishment of the wicked, 
are not because He receives aught of benefit from our virtue, or 
aught of injury from our sin. His requital of us is solely because 
of the justice of His nature For it is of the essence of justice to 
reward the virtuous for their rectitude, and to inflict pain on the 
vicious for their wickedness. If God did not do thus. He would 
not be just ; and imperfection would attach to His superlatively 
excellent and perfect nature. Thirdly : It is not the case, that the 
good and bad consequences which follow virtue and vice spring 
spontaneously from works. God has appointed those consequences. 

Such are vice and virtue, and their consequences. But the 
understanding of man, when it became blind to the justice, holiness, 
and other attributes of God, got confused as to virtue and vice, and 
took to inventing a variety of perverse doctrines about them. 
Such has been, not exceptionally, the history of the Systematists. 
Of the grounds of the laws of virtue and vice, on which I have 
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touolied, they know nothing. Otherwise, they would not speak of 
both virtue and vice as causes of bondage ; nor would they 
pronounce, that he who wishes for emancipation should be alike 
free from the one and from the other. 

The reason why the Systematists hold virtue to be a cause of 
bondage is this. Good works, they say, hinder the soul of 
emancipation : for emancipation consists in the soul’s independence 
of the body, mind, apprehension, will, &c. ; but good works, in 
order to reap the fruits appertaining to them, compel the soul, 
until this end is accomplished, to wear the form of a god, or of a 
man, or such-like. Moreover, happiness, the fruit of good works, 
is beneath the ambition of a wise man ; it being implicated, in two 
ways, with misery. In the first place, it is fugacious : since 
whatever has a beginning must have an end ; and the fruit of 
virtue, like other things that have nob always existed, must pass 
away. When a man obtains happiness, he is happy ; but, when the 
happiness comes to a period, there supervenes misery : and so 
happiness itself amounts to misery. In the second place, there is 
inequality in the fruit of virtue ; that is to say, he whose virtue is 
inconsiderable is meagrely rewarded, while he whose virtue is 
more abundant receives a larger recompense. The former must 
repine at seeing the latter ; and thus his very happiness makes him 
wretched. In this way all happiness whatsoever partakes of the 
character of misery ; and hence, to be freed from both, and to 
become insensible, is the most transcendent aspiration of humanity. 

But how erroneous is all this ! God, I have shown, has 
appointed those things to be good works, which, in respect of the 
nature of man, are incumbent on him, and, for forbearing to do 
which, man, in the eye of justice, deserves punishment. Can, then, 
the fruit of those works which are incumbent on man, ever be evil ? 
In your opinion, since the wish for the fruit of good works, 
happiness, misbeseems a man of prudence, that fruit is an evil. 
Again, since yon maintain, that the true well-being of the soul 
consists in its parting with apprehension and will, and in becoming 
insensible, yon ought rather to consider this state to be the fruit of 
virtue. Herein yon have exactly inverted things. AVhat ! has God 
enacted the law of virtue and vice after the manner of a net, with 
no resison but to entangle souls in it, like so many birds, and to 
divert Himself withal ? Has He fixed at random, that some works 
are bad, and that others are good, so that souls may sometimes be 
entrapped in one snare, and souietiines in the other ? But, if God, 
simply because of His just and excellent nature, has established 
those works to be virtuous, which, in respect of the nature of the 
soul, are incumbent on it, will not He — a sea of mercy and goodness, 
and Who, as the Father of all, desires the welfare of all, nay. Who 
devises a way and a means for the welfare of even such as do what 
is amiss,—- give to such as do what is right, that which will constitats 
14 
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their true well-being ? Instead of well-being, will He, indeed, 
decree to such a soul a recoTupense to its harm ? The fact is, 
however, that the attainment of a state of insensibility is not true 
emancipation j and they who, by Grod's mercy, arrive at true 
emancipation, will suffer no injury in their faculties, as those of 
apprehension and will. This I shall show further on. 

Again, you mistake in arguing, that the fruit of virtue, 
happiness, is perishable. I have already made out your maxim to 
be utterly baseless, — that all products must, as such, come to an end. 
Further, if perishable happiness is of the nature of misery, it cannot 
be the fruit of virtue; for, since that which it is obligatory on man 
to do is virtue, will God requite with misery him who does what is 
obligatory ? You think, too, that virtue is a thing which is to be 
done for only a limited time, after which, it being discontinued, the 
reward follows. Hence your fear, that the reward also will, after 
a time, be discontinued. As I have said, however, virtue is a thing 
which it is perpetually incumbent on man to do, whether he be in 
this world, or in another. As long as he has being, so long should 
he go on practising virtue. While he continues in virtue, its 
beneficent requital will ever remain with him; but, when he falls 
away from virtue, its reward terminates. But the misery which 
then ensues is not the consequence of virtue, but of vice ; for even 
desistance from virtue is vice. Who, one may here ask, is equal 
to such unintermitted virtue ? Grant, that endless happiness is the 
reward of such virtue as you speak of : still, what shall we profit by 
hoping for it ? It is true, I reply, that we men have all become so 
corrupt in our nature, that we are incapable of practising 
virtue ; and, therefore, if we hope to compass the loftiest aim 
of man on the strength of our virtue, we shall be benefited 
nothing. But God, in compassion for us sinners, has revealed His 
Word, and has thereby marked out a way, by following which, all 
our sins will be pardoned, and that reward, by His mercy, will be 
bestowed upon us, which would have attached to virtue, had virtue 
been practicable to us. Then will our fallen nature be purged and 
purified ; the ability to practise virtue will be vouchsafed to us ; and 
we shall abide near to God, and dwell in the realms of glory, and 
enjoy everlasting beatitude. 

The second objection which you oppose to the fruit of virtue is, 
that it implies inequality ; some being rewarded more, and others, 
less : and this also is a ground of misery. My answer is, that this 
inequality is no real ground of misery. The misery which proceeds 
from envy has its real root in man’s corrupt nature. Envy is a 
blemish in human nature. It is not found in a pure nature ; it is 
found in a fallen nature. Of him whose nature is fallen the virtue 
is not really virtue ; and, accordingly, he cannot obtain the fruit of 
virtue. How evident is it, from this, that the Systeinatists were not 
acquainted with the true character of virtue and that of vice I 
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Little did they know of the nature which virtue requires. How can 
he whose nature is corrupt do works that are right ? Outwardly, 
he may imitate them ; but still he retains his corrupt nature, which 
renders genuine virtue impossible to him. Works only externally 
good are not the whole of virtue. That, in the sight of God, is virtue, 
which comes from a pure heart. I will exemplify what I mean. It 
is proper for a man to show friendship to a friend. But, if a 
simulator, merely from sense of shame, is outwardly courteous to 
his friends, but inwardly bears them malice, can he, in the sight of 
God, be a doer of proper works ? Know, then, that they alone 
whose nature is pure are capable of virtue, and that only such as 
they will receive the reward of virtue. Others, they may see, are, 
for greater virtue than their own, rewarded more largely : but they 
will not, on that account, feel envy. On the contrary, it belongs to 
a pure nature to take pleasure in the increase of the happiness of 
others. And thus, that which is a source of misery to an evil nature 
is, to a pure nature, rather a source of joy. 

From their ignorance of the true character of virtue, and that 
of vice, the pandits err, again, in maintaining, that, on the acquisi- 
tion of right apprehension, all previous sins are effaced, and that 
current works become inoperative, or, in other words, that nothing 
piacular inheres in the bad actions which the rightly apprehensive 
man is constantly committing. This is altogether untenable. For 
what connexion is there between the conviction, that I am not my 
body, and the effacement of sin ? To sin is to do that which, in all 
circumstances and conditions, is improper for man ; and hence, by 
so doing, man becomes, before God, guilty and deserving of 
punishment. Is all this set aside by my knowing that I am not 
body ? Moreover, if accumulated and current works are obliterated, 
why not fructescent works as well ? The issue of the whole matter 
is, that it is vain to hope for salvation on the score of knowing the 
body to be not identical with the soul ; for this knowledge cannot 
avail to save a man from evil works, or from their penalty. 

From this it is clear, that the Hindu, in his ignorance of the 
nature of virtue and that of vice, supposes their laws to be baseless 
and fortuitous. He seems to have little notion of the moral goodness 
or badness of works, and to regard them as producing their effects 
physically, or mechanically. It plainly appears, from what the 
pandits have written on this subject, that, in their opinion, pretty 
much as food possesses an inherent property of appeasing hunger, 
and as poison possesses an inherent property of causing death, so 
some works have an innate virtue to ensure celestial happi- 
ness, while others have the efficacy of consigning to Hell. 
Whatever produces happiness is virtue ; and whatever prodnoea 
misery is vice, A foolish mao, therefore, who desires the happiness 
of Elysium, &c., will aim to practise virtue. But he who, weary 
alike of the happiness and of the misery of an existence of 
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vicissitude, gives up both, and yearns after emancipation, will 
assuredly free himself from such a plague. He cannot, however, 
rid himself of it readily. For, if, so long as he is in a state of 
misapprehension, in order to escape from the bondage of virtue, he 
resolves to give up good works, in so doing he transgresses. Hence 
he must acquire right apprehension, which is the only panacea 
against virtue. 

Similarly, with regard to vice, the pandits think, that, as some 
substances, poison, for instance, possess an innate virtue of injuring, 
which, yet, under certain conditions, is neutralized, so, though bad 
works have an intrinsic property of etitailing evil, — as the torments 
of Hell, — yet, in the case of the rightly apprehensive man, that 
property is rendered inefficacious. It is his right knowledge which 
serves to counteract it. And, therefore, the sin of such a man 
does not affect him.* 

But, more especially, the fact of the pandits’ maintaining, that 
good and bad works produce their effects, happiness and misery, 
in a physical manner, becomes plainly manifest from their 
invention of requitative efficacy as an objective entity. Their 
reason for believing in what they style requitative efficacyf is this. 
^^Good works,” they say, ^^are the cause of elysian happiness, 
and bad works are the cause of infernal dolor. And how can this 
be so ? For, if a man does a good act to-day, he does not, therefore, 
at once go to Elysium, but after the lapse of perhaps a long period, 
when he dies. How, then, — a cause being that which immediately 
precedes an effect, — is that good work the cause of his going to 
Elysium Involved in this grave embarrassment, the pandits, 
with a view to liberate themselves from it, allege, that there is 
produced, in the soul, by good or by bad works, the quality 
denominated requitative efficacy ; and it is this which consigns the 
soul to Elysium, or to Hell. It is, then, through the medium of 
requitative efficacy that good and bad works lead, respectively, to 
Elysium and to Hell. This requitative efficacy is what they mean 
by merit or demerit. But what, I would ask, is the necessity of 
this embarrassment ? Good and bad works are not immediately 
originative of desirable and undesirable consequences, but 
mediately. And how are they so mediately ? As I have said before, 
God, who is just, in consideration of the virtue and vice of men, 
Himself appoints corresponding reward for them. Since, therefore, 
this reward depends on the will of God, when it seems proper to 
Him, He bestows it, — at once, it may be, or by and by. And 

• If the Hind as had a correct conception of the moral goodness and badness of 
actions, they would not be found to argue, that Krishna and other members of the 
pantheon were not defiled by their deeds of wickedness, simply on the ground that 
those gods were endowed with great power, and were secured from the evil 
consequences of what they did. On moral grounds, the very commission of such 
wickedness is defilement. 

t In Sanskrit, apflrva. 
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so there is no need of the indention of requitative efficacy. One 
man serves another^ and is daily entitled to wages ; and yet his 
master pays him at a> time which he himself determines ; monthlyi 
or half-yearly, or annually. But, possibly, some one may say,* 
that, as the hireling, from serving his master, becomes entitle 
daily to his wages, just so man, from doing good works, or evil, 
becomes an heir of Elysium, or of Hell ; and his having such a 
heritage is, for him, requitative efficacy. If, I reply, the pandits 
had said only thus much, there would have been no harm. But 
they lay down requitative efficacy as being a real and distinct 
entity. For example, the Naiydyikas and the Yais^eshikas reckon 
it among the qualities of the soul, — apprehension, will, happiness, 
misery, and thereat: and I affirm, that such a thing cannot be 
proved to exist. Furthermore, I would say to the pandits, that, if 
you believe in requitative efficacy as a distinct thing generated by 
good and evil works, you ought to believe it to be generated by 
service, in the instance of one man who works for another ; for the 
same objection presents itself in both cases alike. In fact you 
ought to believe in a similar efficacy in countless other instances 
besides that of service j and then, instead of twenty-four qualities, 
you would have qualities innumerable. 

The error which 1 have here charged on the pandits, though 
it is not perfectly manifest in the Naiydyika and some other 
Systems, is yet very clear in the Sankhya and Mimdnsi ; these 
not believing in God, and yet affirming, that good and bad 
works, through requitative efficacy, lead to Elysium and to Hell. 
In their opinion, from casting an offering into the fire, with 
utterance of the formula “To ludra; may it speed,’' requitative 
efficacy is engendered, the which, of its own motion, fructifies in 
elysian bliss and so forth. What need, then, ot God ? How 
strange is all this ! 

On the point at present in discussion, the S^nkhyas and 
Miminsakas labour under miserable misconception ; and the? rest of 
the Systematists, also, are more or less in the wrong. For, at the 
beginning of this book, where I have spoken of the doctrines held 
in common by the Systems, it will have been seen, that, though 
the Systematists dissent among themselves on some few matters, 
yet, on almost every capital question they are alike as to method of 
consideration and as to reach and bias of intellect. They have all 
of them tenements of the same sort of foundation, and fabric, and 
model, however different in outer aspect. One of them may carry 
a certoin error to greater extremes than the rest ; but in these as 
well inheres that error, in embryo. 


* Not that any pandit would hold such language ; but a foreigner might, if bent 
on rationalizing Hinduism. 
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CHAPTEE 4. 

Examination of the Viewfi concerning the State of Emancipation^ 
professed^ in common ^ hy the Naiyayikaa and hy the VaWeshikas. 

1 have thus given an account of theNaiy^yika and Vais'eshika 
theories as regards God, the soul, the souPs wretchedness, the 
cause of that wretchedness, the way of escape from it, and virtue 
and vice. The treatment of a single topic more will bring this 
second section to an end. And that topic is, the miserable condition 
to which the Naijdyikas and Vais'eshikas give the name of 
emancipation j their Views on this article growing out of their 
lamentable conceptions touching God, &c. Is to lose the faculties 
of apprehension, will, and all manifestations of sensibility, and to 
become like a stone, the loftiest aim of the soul ? In what, I would 
ask, does this state dilfer from annihilation ? In reply to two 
objections of the pandits, the one real, and the other presumed: — 
that, if the fruition of happiness be allowed to belong to the state 
of emancipation, and, if that happiness varies in degree to different 
recipients, some among the emancipated must be envious of others 
less favoured than themselves ; and that, if cognition, will, and other 
such faculties survive in emancipation, the emancipated might 
admit evil desires, and hence incur danger of falling into sin ; I 
maintain, that they who know not the power of God, and the 
greatness of His grace, may have such fears. But we, for our parts, 
who possess the true Word of God, learn, from it, that such as 
accept the terms of salvation which God has offered, and become 
participators in His grace, will be translated, after death, to the 
abodes of bliss, and that God will so purify their nature, that they 
shall never more be affected with evil desiies, envy, eumity, pride, 
and such like. To them will be given, in Heaven, celestial and 
indefectible bodies; and they will retain all the mental character- 
istics of conscious beings, and will be for ever blest with the beatific 
vision, and with the highest joy, ineffable and divine, in being near 
to Him, and in paying Him adoration, and, — their nature being made 
pure, — with serenity of soul, and with peace ; — their happiness 
always increasing, and subject to no intermission. And tell me, 
pray, which state deserves rather to be called the highest aim of man; 
this, or one of total uucousciousness ? This latter is, indeed, not the 
highest aim of man, but, contrariwise, the lowest of degradations. 
You say, that souls have existed from all duration, and have, in the 
meantime, passed through births and deaths unnumbered, suffering 
incessantly the miseries of an existence of vicissitude. Now and 
then one has grown wise, and has aspired to escape from its wretch- 
edness, and, to this end, has practised, during several births, aus- 
terities, contemplation, and similar observances. And what reward 
has it received at last, except the becoming insensible, like a stone, 
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—a state equivalent to annihilation ? Of nothing, then, is the destiny 
so cruel as is that of the soul. So long as, dating from past eter* 
nity, it remains conscious, it is subject to wretchedness ; and it can 
hope for no exemption from this wretchedness, other than annihi- 
lation. If we were atheists, not believing in God, and if our deliv- 
erance from misery depended on our own efforts, to look for emanci- 
pation such as yours might be fitting. But, as we believe in a God, 
inscrutable in power, replete with all goodness, most bountiful, 
all-merciful, and the Giver of every felicity; and as we hope for 
emancipation at His hands; it seems to us reasonable to expect an 
emancipation better than the miserable state to which you give that 
name. Two ways of attaining the chief aim of the soul are 
found in the true Word of God; by human actions, and by the 
grace of the Lord. According to the first, on a man’s doing that 
which it is binding on him to do, the reward of his works is bestowed 
upon him by God. A soul that should always thus do would be 
rewarded with constant happiness ; and to enjoy such happiness is 
the highest aim of man. But, again, it is written, in the Word of 
God, that it surpasses our strength to follow this way ; for we have 
all become corrupt, through sin, and our works ai e unworthy of 
God’s acceptance. Our well-being is, therefore, wholly dependent 
upon the grace of God. By our works we can merit only Hell ; 
but, since God is merciful. He desires to save us by His free grace. 
In order that we may secure this grace, He has contrived a wond- 
rous plan, giving proof of His illimitable and ineffable compassion- 
ateness, and altogether in harmony with His justice and holiness. 
And, since He has opened, on our behalf, the treasury of His 
boundless mercies, will He make our highest happiness to consist 
in being conformed to the condition of a stone ? Endless happiness, 
whether compassed by works, or by God’s grace, alone deserves to 
receive the name of the highest aim of man. Why, then, will you 
have it to consist in unconsciousness ? The truth is, that this matter 
cannot he understood save with the help of the illumination 
derivable from God’s own Word ; and he who rests solely on his 
own intelligence, in reasoning about it, may well end in some such 
doctrine as that of the Systematists ; namely, that to be emancipat- 
ed is to become unconscious. The speculators just mentioned 
proceed somewhat as though they thought they were to be saved 
by a scheme and by labour of their own : and whence can they, 
unfortunates, hope to obtain everlasting happiness ? Hence it is, 
that, in their estimation, they will secure everything that is to be 
secured, if only, bereft of all consciousness, they get quit of the 
distress which infests an existence of vicissitude. But know, ye 
Hindus, that to achieve even thus much is impossible for you. God 
made the soul cognitive ; and who shall make it incognitive ? 
The nature with which God endowed the soul cannot be annulled 
by reflecting, that I am not mind, I am not body.” Be assured 
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that our souls will for ever continue conscious. Two things are, 
however, placed before us, between which to make our election. 
God, in his Word, points out the way of salvation. If we accept 
it, we shall make our consciousness the instrument of eternal joy. 
If, on the other hand, wo reject it, we shall make our consciousuess 
the instrument of eternal affliction and torment. As, therefore, 
you seek for well-being, accept the genuine Word of God. 

My motive in exposing the faults of the Systems has not at 
all been, to convict their authors of error, for the purpose of 
holding them up to ridicule. My aim has been, to show, that 
whoever — whether they, or I, or any one else — undertakes to 
argue, in reliance on unaided reason, about divine and spiritual 
things, must constantly fall into error ; the mind of man being 
impotent to understand them rightly. When you are convinced, 
that they are correctly described in the Christian religion, you will 
know, that this is the true religion of God. Accordingly, it is my 
wish, that you should study the Christian Scriptures, and with 
candour. To this study fixed attention, docility, and patient 
thought are indispensable ; for, when a man has, during a long 
space of time, entertained any particular set of opinions, he is slow 
to perceive their faults, and to recognize the excellence of what 
conflicts with them. But, if you conduct this investigation with 
humble prayer to God, you shall attain to a knowledge of the truth. 
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CHAPTER 1, 

Vescription of the Three Sorts of Existence held in the Vedanta^ the 

Key to a Right Understanding of that Scheme of Philosophy. 

Having briefly considered five out of the six erreat Hindu 
Systems, I shall, in this section, examine the Vedanta, And to 
engraee in snch an examination in the present day is esnecially 
important. The Hindus, it is true, reFer all the Systems to Riahis ; 
but, in our time, these systems, the Ved^,nta apart, have no follow- 
ers, except perhaps here and there an individual. As for the 
Ved&nta,it is held by a larire majority of all Hindus. 

The Vedd»ntina ar^ue three sorts of existence ; and one mnst 
thorongrhly comprehend and ponder them, in order to take in the 
meaninsr of their scheme. These they desiernate as true, practical, 
and appsrent.*That which verily existsis called true, and it«* existence, 
true existence ;t and this existence, accordingf* to the Veddnta, is 
predicable of Brahma exclusively. The second species of existence 
has the name of practical. The thing’s to which it belongs do not 
veritably exist : only the misapprehensive, or ignorant, mistake 

* qiTHTf^5Fr ^ i qnOT- 

rir?: I Veddnfa-paribhdshd, pp. 18 “ Existence is of three sorts, frne, (pdramdrthh 

)!ra), pmctioal (vvdi^nhrxkn)^ nnd svVSbTeut f prdfihdh^il’a). True existence is that 
BrahmR ; prflotioal, of ether, &c apparent, of n a crine silver and the like.” 

t Dr. .1. K. Ballantyne takes varamarthika to denote “ beinfir, in its highest 
sense.” Christianitv Contra fifed, &c., p. 38. 

That paramarthika , popnlarlv, is evprywhere used to signify “ true,’* one may 
learn withont any very laborious search. The adverb paramarthaiah means “in 
truth,” “ indeed,” &c. kc. 

The fact, that the VedAntins, in oontradistingnishing practical and apparent 
existence from the first species, style them mithvd, or false, is a further prf of, that 
the sense here attached to paramarthika is alone correct. Thoueh the word is 
technical with the VedAntins. they have done no violence to its ordinarv meanlny. 

VijnAna Bhikshu, on an occasion where he emplovs pdramdrthikaHoa, — the 
abntract substantive of pnrnmarthikat — in the sense of ** nnchangenhleness and 
eternalness,” olearlv intimates, that his acceptation of the term, as a follower of the 
f?Ankhya, is different from that of the VedAntina. See the Sankhya-pravaehana* 
hhdshva, p. 25. 

The torture to which VijnAna hnbitnallv — and especially in the Sanlchya^aara--*- 
subjects the whole compass of the VedAn^a nomenclature, reminds one forcibly of 
the sanotimonions vocabulary of free-handlers and secularists among onr oontem- 
poraries in Christian oonntries. 
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them for existent, and by means of them transact practical life ; 
whence the epithet. And it must be kept in mind, that, as the 
things just spoken of are thought to be not veritably existent, but 
to be imagined by ignorance, precisely so is it with the use made 
of them. For instance, a man in a dream drinks water, or mounts 
a horse ; the water and the horse are visionary ; and so are the 
drinking and the mounting. If the use to which one puts a thing 
is veritable, the thing also must be veritable ; for, to have veritable 
dealings with that which is false is impossible. Can a man in his 
waking senses bathe in a river that he saw in his sleep? The 
things which, agreeably to the phraseology of the Veddntins, are 
practical, are the very things which all men, themselves excepted, 
call true : and such are I'sVara, or the maker of the world, souls, 
and all the world besides.* Their existence these philosophers hold 


^srfqrTr ft’WSTTrf 

'O 

A'nanda Giri, commenting on S^ankara 

A*oh4rya*8 Mdndulcya^hhdaTiya: 'Bihliotheca Indlca^ Vol viii., pp. 826 , 827 . 
Brahma, secondless, and essentially unconnected with the world, be establisliAd by 
the Voddpta, how is it, that there are souls, subject to three conditirns, those of 
wakwrj, dreaming \nd insensible sleep, and employers of objects ; and hotn is it^ that 
an Is'wara, effecting the experience of sovls, is revealed by scripture ; and how is it^ 
the aggrefrate of objects subserving experience is found as a thina apart from 
these? If monism were true, all these would present themselveB as incompatible. 
With reference to such an objection, it is set forth as follows, with intent to declare, 
that souls, the world, and iVwara can all reasonably be admitted as th ugs of 
imagination surmised in Brahma.** 

A little further on, A'nanda Giri says; cT§?^ 

5r?r i “ Therefore 

it is enunciated, that the three conditions, and the souls subject thereto, and the 
Illusive Brahma, i. c., Vs'wara, are all imagined in the pure Brahma.” 

The reason why the Veddntins use such an expression as ** silver imagined in 
nacre,’* is, rf course, that the nacre is the substrate of the imaginary silver. Strictly 
analogous, in their view, to the nacre and silver rf this illustration are Brahma and 
the world , &c. , where they speak of the world, souls, and T*B*wara, as imagined by 
the ignorant, in Brahma. It is to be understood, that Brahma is not the subject of 
the imagination, but its object. 

A most eminent authority in VedAnta matters, Sarvajnfitma Muni, thus instructs 
the learner : 


1 


Cs 



'O 


I 


'O 


Sankshepa^sMralcay from a MS, not at hand for reference. 


“All that is 
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to be the result of ignorance ; and such existence is termed, by 
them, practical. The third species of existence, denominated 
apparent, resembles the practical, in that it is false, but, by mistake, 
seems to be veritable. It differs, however, from the practical in three 
respects. First, the iguorant, that is to say, ordinary men, do not 
constantly, but only now and then, mistake for veritable the 
apparent objects to which it appertains; as nacrine silver, and the 
matters of a dream. Nor, secondly, is there any practical dealing 
with these things. Let a man who mistakes nacre for silver offer 
it for sale : he will not get for it the price of silver ; for it will be 
recognized, by others, as another substance. Thirdly : it is because 
of ignorance, that the practical seems to be veritable ; but it is by 
reason, additionally to ignorance, of distance and other causes, 
called defects, enumerated by the Naiy^ikas, &c., that the 
apparent seems veritable.* Such are the Veddntin’s three sorts of 
existence, the true, the practical, and the apparent. 

To obtain a just view of the Vedfinta doctrine, or even to 
appreciate its tallacy, it is all-important to master its theory of three 
existences. It must be understood, that it is not because existent 
things are — in any way to us intelligible — of various kinds, that 
the Vedfintins contend for a difference in their existence. In other 
words, they do not predicate a difference between the existences of 
things, because one is eternal and another is uneternal, or because 


devised, orfaneiedf in the form of the world, of I's'a, and of souls, by the ignorance 
forcibly possessing thee, appears — albeit unsubstantial, viz,, barr&n of true ewistence, 
— substantial, until the sun of right apprehension rises*” 

This couplet has been interpieted in accordance with the gloss of Madhusudana 
Saraswatf, who takes gad ham as an adverb. 

I's'a, or i's'wara, — the maker of the world, — and souls, since the Vedantina 
consider them as, no less than the world itself, ignorance-imagined and false, come 
under the category of things practical. 

>0 >3 ^vD 

Veddnia^paribhdshdj p, 12. “ Nescience, the cause of mistaking Brahma for a jar, 

or other practical object, is to be considei'ed as a defect also. When, however nacre 
is mistaken for silver, an ocular affection, or similar defect, is the cause of the 
m isapprehension .’ ’ 

It is not to be understood, that, in the case of nacrine silver, nescience is excluded 
as a cause. The defects specified are causes additional thereto. This appears from 
the two pages of the Veddnta-pariblu\A>hd preceding that here quoted fixim. 

The term dosha^ defect” is a technicality generalizing certain causes of 
misapprehension. 

fqTi?:^S5rrr?:^qt ^ m: ii 

cs c 


I 


Bhdsha-parichheda, 130th couplet. 


A defect is a cause of wrong notion ; a virtue, of right notion. Defects are 
pronounced to be multifarious, as bile, giving rise to jaundice, distance, Aa'* 
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one IS self-existent and another exists dependency.* It is a 
difference in the very nature of existing, not in its mode, that 
tliey insist upon. Their view on this subject will now be exhibited. 

To the Vedantins the establishment of monism, or non-dnality, 
is most essential. They wish to make out the soul to be Brahma, 
and the world to be false ; whence it would follow, that Brahma 
solely is true, and that nought but him exists, or ever existed, or 
at any time will exist. From the couplet of the S'iva-gitd which 
I shall quote in the sixth chapter, and from numberless other 
passages of Vedanta works, it is manifest, that, in their view, the 
world is false, and imagined by ignorance. Not that they only 
figuratively call ic false,— as we sometimes call things of an 
evanescent and perishable character ; but they mean, that it is indeed 
so, like nacrine silver.* As such silver is nothing, and wholly 

* According to the Veddnta, eouls, as souls, and also ignorance and I's'wara, 
are beginningless and self-existent. Still, we find ascribed to them a different 
existence from that of Brahma. It is called false. 

For the unoriginatedness of souls, &c., see the last quotation in p. 26. The sonroe 
of the couplet there given has not been ascertained. Its statements are, however, 
called in question by no Ved^ntin. Among the various treatises which cite it is, 
besides the 8iddh6,nta-ratnamdldt the Kf'tshndlankdra of Achyutakrishna Ananda 
Tirtha* a commentary on AppayyaDikshita’s Siddhantadesa. Moreover, it is at the 
tongue^s end of almost every student of the Vedcinta. 

Achyutakrishna reads, as the second quarter of the distich 

“ likewise the distinction, between the soul and This lection is by much to 

be preferred. 

Mdyd, illusion, avidydf nescience, and ajndna^ ignorance, — when these two denote 
collectivity,— are synonyms. Nescience and ignorance, when referred to souls in 
several, are only fractional portions cf illusion. See the Fedaw^a-saVa, pp. 4, &c, 

i ftpqr I q«TT ^Tfffr 

NO 

I Veddnta-parVihdslidf p. 17. “ All other than Brahma is false 

because other than Brahma. Whatever is thus different is thus false ; for instance 
nacrine silver,” 

Those of the Systematists who are not Veddutins apprehend the doctrine under 
comment in the manner in which it is apprehended in the text. 

q ^ 5Tq3[^cimif^rcryr- 

V vO sD 

I Sdnlchya^pravachana^hlidshya, p. 225. Not only on the ground of the 

aforesaid argument are the monists to be shunned, but, further, because there is 
no proof to establish the untrueness of the world. To this effect it is set forth, in 
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from ignorance seems to be something, just so, they say, is 
the world nothing; it being imagined by ignorance, that is, it 
seeming, simply by reason of ignorance, to exist. To maintain 
otherwise would be to surrender non-duality. 

Further, it is surprising to find, that the ignorance which 
imagines the world is laid down as being itself ignorance-imagined, 
and hence false.* They refuse to grant, that even this is true ; 
and consistently : else, non-duality would be impeached by the 
presentation of another entity than Brahma, — ignorance. Thus it 
is, that they would establish^Brahma alone to be true, and all 
beside^ to be illusory. When, therefore, they give the epithet of 
true to the existence of Brahma, and that of practical to the 
existence of the world, we are to understand, that, in their system, 
that existence which is indeed real is called true, and the epithet 
of practical is given to false existence, or existence which in fact 
is not, but, owing to mistake, seems to have place. 

In only applying names to real things, and to unreal, there is 
no fault. The extraordinary error of the Veddntins is of quite 
another character. I have already said, that they would prove 
both the world and ignorance to be ignorance-imagined and 
altogether false. But, earnestly as they desire to have them so, 
their inner consciousness refuses to rate them as altogether 
nothing ; for the mind of man will not give willing entrance to an 
absurdity. The world, the Veddntins allege, is veritably nothing, 
but, because of ignorance, appears to exist; after the manner of 
nacrine silver. Now, can the mind assent to the notion, that even 
that ignorance is nothing Whatever f Never ; and he who tries to 
reconcile with it his own views generally, and tlie common 
experience of mankind, will encounter obstacles at every step. 
Moreover, to call such ignorance nothing, is, evidently, most 
venturesome. Nor do the Veddntins feel, that the world is nouglit. 
Let it be believed, that, when they denominate ignorance and the 
world false, they cannot help feeling, that they are not so far false 
as to be nothing at all : they must possess some sort or other of 
existence. 


the aphorism : ‘ The world is true, since its origination is from a cause that has no 
defect, and since there is nothing to make ont the world to he false.’ The objects of 
a dream, the imagined yellowncsR of a ^vhite conch-shell, &c., are found, among men 
to be untrue, by reason that they owe their origin to tlio internal organ, &c,, 
infected by the defects of sleep, This unirueness docs not belong to the universe 
made up of the great principle and the rest j for the causes of that nniversej nature 
and the intellect of Hiranyagarbha, the Creator, are free from all defect.” 

The aphorism cited in this extract is YI., 62 . 

VijnAna, in continuation, will have it, that the Veda nt ins wrest from their 
legitimate drift the passages of the Veda which they adduce to establish, that the 
world is false. For, he says, if those passages mean as is pretended, the result ii 
suicidal j the Veda being itself of the world, 

* See the eighth chapter of this seotiou. 
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On gathering, from this, that the Ved4ntins allow to the world 
a certain sort of existence, one might suppose, that they must give 
up non-duality : for, however, they may designate the world^s 
existence, if they concede, that the world really exists, their 
Brahma does not remain without a second ; and the consequence 
is duality. This brings us to the knot of their error. They argue, 
as was said before, for distinct kinds of existence, — not various 
modes of existence. The world, according to them, really exists ; 
but its existence differs from that of Brahma. They call this 
existence a false existence ; and their so calling it brings them into 
error : and this error blinds them to their inconsistency. The 
world^s existence is, they allege, false existence ; if true, of course 
the issue would be duality. Analogously, though a madman, alone 
in a room, thinks himself one of a crowd, his so fancying does not 
invalidate his being there by himself. Mark, how the VedAntins 
herein err. Their assertion, that the untrue existence of the world 
is of no prejudice to monism, would be correct, if they understood 
such existence to be non-existence; as is the existence of the 
aforesaid madman^s crowd. Since that existence is allowed, by 
them, to be in fact, they do not mend the matter by calling it 
untrue. As for themselves, they think otherwise. They urge, 
that we have two* kinds of existence, the true and the untrue. As 
that thing which possesses the former kind exists, so does that 
which possesses the latter ; for it has existence : but the thing is 
untrue, because its existence is of that stamp. And so the doctrine 
of non-duality is saved uninjured. Observe, that the Veddntins 
believe in two classes of objects, true and untrue, and both of 
them really existent ; only an object of the first class is really 
real,t and an object of the second class^is uureally real.J; 

* For convenience, the third kind of existence is here kept out of sight, 

f It is not claimed, that the expression “ really real,” and especially that of 
“ unreally real,” does not savour strongly of the absurd. But it is things altogether 
absurd that are here taken account of. 

Among unreally real things are included, with the practical, things apparent, 
soon to be spoken of. Added to these, and the true, there is a fourth class, to 
comprehend positive unrealities. Examples of objects of this class are, the son of a 
barren woman, a hare’s horn, sky- blossoms, &o. &c. Their technical epithet is 
tuchchha, 

J The notion of practical existence, entertained by the VedAntins, is, 
summarily, a combination of two contradiotory ideas, that of existence and that 
of non-existence. This assertion may be made good simply by showing, that, while 
the endeavour to prove the world, and all other practical things, no less than all that 
are apparent, to be nothing whatever, they believe, that the same things are some- 
tliing. The first of theso antagonistic positions has been illustrated, and will be 
illustiuted further] and, as for the second, it is evident, on inspecting the books of 
the Ved^iitins, that they receive as realities the world and whatever else they call 
practical. Moreover, as has been seen, they comprehend their I'a'wara, maker of 
the world, among practical and false objects, and yet believe, that ho really exists. 
On perusing the eighth chapter, the reader will, further, be satisfied, that, though 
they would prove the ignorance which imagines the world to be nothing at all, yet 
they cannot bat allow, that it has a certain real existence, 
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Fartheraore, the aspect of these classes of objects yaries 
according to the point of view from which they are beheld. 


That the view her© taken is correct, confirmation is furnished by the words of 
two very celebrated Hindu philosophers, PArthasArathi Mis'ra and VijuAna Bhikshn, 
writers on the MfmAnsA and on tbe SAnkhya, respectively. 

PArthasArathi, refuting the VedAnta, urges, that, inasmuch as the universe is 
certified, by perception, to be true, it cannot be made out false. If, he says, it is 
held, on the word of the Veda, to bo false, the Veda itself, as being included in the 
universe, must be false ; and, consequently its proof is invalid. 


Then he introduces a VedAntin, and refutes him, as follows . 

m: i q^ci; 

I 3r<!TTsfq ^ 


q?Tr m nc^Ta a aa ^la 

raaaf xrwfa q^ranTaarrs; aiwiiaarra ^ 
vm 1 aaaqq^r i uaata^swa^la 

^ S3 c va 

aaeaal^ i ^ ff ^laartar^r aaatar^ 

■a i 5r#r ^e’^afa ai^1aa?=?q^i 

S*d8tra»dtpiM, MS., fol. 57, verso. “ *We do not say, that the universe is unreal ; 
since it is established, by perception and other proofs, to ewist. Nor do we say, ihaf 
it has true existence ; it being falsified by right apprehension of spirit. The universe 
cannot, therefore, be described either as true, or as unreal.’ All this is hollow. To 
be other than true is to be unreal. If, then, the universe be not true, manifestly it 
is nothing but unreal. On the other hand, if not unreal, it follows, that it is true. 
For the denial of either of these, trueness and unreality, implies the affirmation of 
the other : and no alternative besides these is possible. ‘ That which never presents 
itself — as the horn of a hare, — is held for unreal ; and that which presents itself, 
and is never falsified,— as the true nature of spirit. — is held for true ; and, as for 
the universe, since it presents itself, and yet is falsified hy right apprehension, it is 
not to be described as true, or, yet, as unreal.’ The view thus propmmded , as being 
at war with ordinary conscirusness, is impossible of establishment. For that which 
presents itself, and is falsified, — as the mirage, or a snake svrmised in a rope,— 
is positively unreal ; as, to be sure, all the world is persuaded : there fbeing no 
difference, in the estimation of mankind generally, between such a thing as the horn 
of a hare and suchja thing as the mirage. Hence, if the universe be falsified hy right 
apprehension, it is simply unreal, and so is not incapable of being described as tr^e 
or as unreal.'^ 

Observe whence this argument sets out. Parthasarathi begins by arguing, 
that the Vedantins cannot uphold the falseness of the universe on the faith of the 
Veda i for that the Veda is part and parcel of their false universe. Now, since the 
VedAntins fall back on the Veda as the foundation of their belief, it cannot be 
supposed, that they look upon it as altogether nothing. The end of the argument 
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Oonoeive true existence and practical existence as two stations, 
with a station intermediate. A person located at practical 
existence does not style its objects nnreally real: for, to his 
eyes, there is only one sort of existence; and all that presents 
itself to him he must deem simply real. In circumstances 
similar to his are, according to the Vedanta, all who are known 
as misapprehensive, or ignorant. Again, a person located at 
true existence would not designate its one object, Brahma, as 


adduced abovp, by the Vedantin, is to reconcile these two positions : that 
the universe, the Veda inclnsive, is indeed false and that, nevertheless it is existent. 
Herein we have the combination of two irreconcilable ideas, spoken of at the begin- 
ning of this note. So understands Parthasarathi ; and he proceeds, to deal with the 
idea on the basis of common sense. 

The subjoined words of the same writer, which follow shortly after the passage 
just extracted, support what is asserted in the text. The Vedantin is asked, whether 
he takes nescience to import misapprehension, or something else, causative thereof. 

In neither case can it appertain to Brahma : dc=hH<Jt 


“ In respect of those who accept erroneous ap prehen. 

gion, or a cause of it, a-i an entity additional to Brahma, for them non-dnality perishes. 

It w»ll be made plain, in the eighth chapter, that the Vedantins csnnot 
repute their ignorance to be quite a non-entity; and yet, to save the dogma of 
monism, and other doctrines, they essay to prove, at the same time, that ignorance 
is false, or a non-entity. If, in assigning to ignorance false existence, an existence 
other than that of Brahma, they meant only, that it is subjective, transitory, or the 
like, and, on that account, different in kind from their eternal Brahma ; and if they 
meant, by the tenet of non-duality nothing more than this, that, Brahma apart, 
there is nought of an ever-enduring character'; there would be no want of reason- 
ableness in the conception. This style of non-duality would take no harm from 
ignorance ; and there would have been no opening for the polemics of Parthasarathi. 
The truth is, that they do not understand the falseness of ignorance, and that of the 
world, in this way ; but, to preserve monism, they would make out both ignorance 
and the world to be positive non-entities. This, their aim, to establish ignorance 
as a non-entity, is ignored, by Parthasarathi, as an absurdity beneath his notice. 


1 ^ ^ 5ii 

O o V 


* * * * JT q^T^iST^: I Sdnhhya-pravachanaAihttshya, p. 25 ‘‘ ‘If he 

held, that nescience is essentially of two contradictories.’ But, ‘ should* it be nllerjed* 
that nescience ought to be pronounced essentially of two contradictories,* entity 
and nonentity, or else to be different from both ; and thus there wen Id be no 
invalidation^ thereby, i. e,.hy nehcience, of non-duality, the only true (pd^amdrthilsa) 
state. Such is the sense, * * ‘ Not so ; for such a thing is unknown.’ *’ 

This passage takes in the twenty- third and twenty-fourth aphorisms of the 
SdnTihya-pravachana, Hook 1. The first is put into the mouth of a Vefl^iitin; and 
the second curtly replies to it. 

VijnAna Bhikshu asserts, that the portion of the SdnJchya-pravachnna here 
quoted from is directed, primarily, against the Bauddhas, but that it tells with equal 
relevancy in confutation of the ilinsionists {mdyavadin) and crypto-Bauddhas 
(prachhanna-hauddha). The Veddntins are denoted by both these titles. The 
latter is applied to them dyalogistically ; and the application is far from infrequent. 
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really real: for, with him likewise, only one sort of existence 
would offer itself for inspection; and that, as above, as simply real. 
Such would be the standing point of the Yed&ntins’ Brahma, 
except for his lacking the faculty of cognition, — as will be seen by 
and bye. A person located at the intermediate station, just now 
mentioned, is enabled to pass in review the objects of both the other 
stations ; and he alone can speak of those objects as they veritably 
are. By him they all alike are seen to be real ; the true object, as 
really real, and practical objects, as unreally real. This person is 
the Veddntio. 

To their third kind of existence the Vedantins give the 
appellation of apparent. A perusal of what is now to be said of it 
will elucidate the statements just put forth, and will serve to induce 
confidence in them. It is objects of error, such as nacrine silver, 
and a snake imagined in a rope, that are meant by apparent 
objects. As was before remarked, it is not because of any ration- 
ally assignable difference in the nature of things, but becau8.e 
of a belief in difference as to their very existence, that the 
Veddntins ascribe to them different sorts of existence. By what I 
am about to show, this assertion will be evinced as true. No one 
can suspect, as regards what is styled apparent existence, that it is 
so styled on account of any rationally assignable difference, in the 
nature of the things of which it is affirmed, from that of things 
true and practical; those things that are called apparent being, 
we are all aware, nothing. If it be said, that, for this very reason, 
apparent things may be held to differ in nature from other things, 
and that, therefore, for convenience, the Vedantins give a name to 
the false existence of apparent things, I reply, that I do not accuse 
them on this ground, but on the ground, that they reckon such 
existence, and the things to which it is ascribed, as possessing a 
species of reality. Respecting, apparent things the partisans of 
the Veddnta hold this language;* that, when a man, on seeing 

vs 

JT I I Vedanta- 

parihhasha, "p. 10. “Though, by tho cfforta, Tioii’ercr belying, o/ a jn,isapprehenffive 
peraorif to obtain possesaion of nn illaaory object, such an object is established ns exist- 
ent, yet there is no proof, that it, the misapprehension^ has reference to an apparent 
object, as silver, &c., produced at that time. For silver whieli is extant elsewhere 
limy .be taken as its object. If this bo said, I demur : since tliat silver elsewhere^ not 
being in contact with an organ of sense, ouniiot be an object of porceptiou;” 

There is.room to suspect, tha(t tho word in tho first line of this extract, is 

an interpolation, 

Tho objector hero rebutted is a NayiAyika, who, as stich, holds misapprehoi^sion to 
be what is technically called anyaihaichgati. By this is meant, the apprehension ojf* 

16 
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nacre, takes it for silver, apparent silver is really prodnced. If 

an object otherwise than as it is. Agreeably to the Naiy^yikas, when, for instanoe, 
a man mistakes nacre for silver, the object of his mistake must be confessed to 
exist, but eliewhere than in the place to which he erroneously refers it. That is to 
sayt the very silver which he has seen in some other place is supposed, by him, to be 
then present before him. To copy the Naiy&yika expression, instead of perceiving 
nacreness, he transfers the silverness, which he has seen on some other occasion, to 
the nacre lying in his sight. This view the Yed&ntin rejects, on the following ground, 
implied in his answer. The misapprehension in question is, in the view of the 
pandits, one of perception ; and, in all perception, the contact is essential of an organ 
of sense with the object perceived. Absent silver cannot, therefore, account for the 
mistake committed. 

Misapprehension is by others, explained under the designation of asatlchydti, 
** the apprehension of what is not.** This notion, on the ground of their argument 
given above, is also disallowed by the Vcd^ntins. 

An objection respecting things seen in dreams is thus adduced and answered ; 

nS 'O c 

I Vedanta- parihhttsha, p. 13, “ Since in tbe case of dreams, 

>0 

what there goes on may be accounted for by simple remembrance of a chariot, 
or the like, previously cognized, to imngine the production rf those objects 
is not admissihUt because cumbrous. Should this be urged, I except; for, to allow 
mere remembrance of a chariot, or the like, to be here a suffi,cient cause is contra- 
vened by the consciousness of a 7nan, in a dreamy that he sees a chariot, and his 
consciousness, when afterwards awaTce, that he saw a chariot in a dream.’* 

How apparent silver is produced will be seen from w'hat ensues : Ibid., p. ]0. 

>0 va V3 

I rf ff RrfaRrfe^^c-qrf^r fq^- 

I ci^Trf? 

'qiqvqfqiq.l^r 1 cRqt 

frqsrfww^^ 5IRRT%1^ ‘RTSfRvf Rqfa 1 

^ c 

vO a 

qirqrf^q^f^crr ^sicT’^qmf^Roi 

Since the originatorB of silver, its parts and 

other causes, do not exist in nacre, how, with thyself, is silver produced there ? If 
so interrogated, I reply : It is not, that the constituents popularly recognized are the 
originatois of apparent silver. These are different. Thus ; when the contact takes 
place between, for instiinoe, the eye, labouring under the defect of bilious humour, 
or the like, and a present object, there arises an affection of the internal organ, in 
the form of that object and likewise in the form of its glitter. In that affection 
intelligence, i. c-, Brahma, appropriated to that object, is reflected. At that spot, 
'viz., wiiere the object is located, in the manner aforesaid, by reason of the egress and 
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silver, I ask, is then really produced, how is there proved to be a 


advent there of the affection, intelligence appropriated to that ohjeetf iakdHgenoe 
appropriated to that affection, and intelligence the subje^ of right notion^ these 
three, become identical. Afterwards, nescience — residing in the object-appropriated 
intelligence, one with intelligence the snbject of right notion ; cognizing nacreneM 
as the abstract nature of the thing beheld; aided by the impression of silver before 
seen, an impression resuscitated by the perception of similarity in the glitter, Ac, of 
the object present to that of silver previously seen ; associated with the forementioned 
defects, bile, &o., — is evolved, in the form of the object, the opparewt silver, and also 
in the form of a semblance of a cognition of that silver.” 

Just as, with the S&nkhyas, the whole world is evolved from nature, with the 
Ved4ntins, all practical things are evolutions from nescience, or igpioranoe; and 
equally so are all apparent things, and the apprehension of them, styled, above, 
“ the semblance of a cognition.” In the evolution of apparent things there is, 
however, the association of defects, which have no place in the evolutions of things 
practical; as was mentioned in the tevt, at p. 114, and the related note.^ The 
statement which we have seen about the identification of three sorts of intelligence 
is designed to show, that the misapprehension of nacre for silver is an error of 
perception. This question is one of great difficulty ; but some Might will be thrown 
upon it in the fifth chapter. The idea of identification of three sorts of intelligence 
may be thus explicated. Intelligence, or Brahma, is, like ether, universally diffused ; 
and, being so diffusjd it is said to be appropriated to everything which it contains. 
Ether is laid down as being, in reality, one. Still, though the ether in a jar outside a 
house is said to be distinct from the ether within the house, yet, when the jar is 
brought into the house, identity is realized of the ether of the jar with that of the 
house. Similarly, when an affection of the internal organ and the object of that 
affection become oolocal, the Brahma of the affection and that of the object coalesce 
into one. The doctrine of the impenetrability of matter is unknown to the pandits. 
In their view, the internal organ and its evolutions are strictly material ; and yet an 
affection of that organ and a material object can take up the same space. 

V3 VO 

R ^ * * * * ^ % iri 


I P- 1^- “K it i>® 

admitted, that apparent silver exists, at the time of its appearance, in the nacre, the 
ootrnition, to one not misapprehensive^ in the form of ‘ This is not silver/ of the non- 
•? . it i _• a; n/vf. howA TilanA • bnfi thn MniAitinn. 


it is contestea : tor tne oojeot, nere, ot me giuwuu 

existence of silver as silver, but the non-existence of apparent silver, as true and 

^ Such is the sense of the Sanskrit. Some of its expressions, in a literal 
production, would only perplex the reader, and entail a long comment. 

It comes out from this, that, in the apprehension of the Vedantms, a^ing 
may, contemporaneously, be both really existent and really non-existent. When, 
from misapprehension, a man takes nacre to be silver, apparent silver, la 
thought, is really produced, and exists for him. Another Iwker on, not 
under such a misapprehension, thinks, that there^ is no silver where the other 
fancies he sees it. His idea, it is asserted, is authentic ; the non-existent of silver^ 
apprehended *by him, being supposed to have reference to apparent silver at true 

La^^a similar to that about apparent objeota, in the last extract, is found oon> 
oerning practical objects also. 
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misconception f In reply, I am told, that, if the silver were true, or 


The falseneBB of these objects is defined as follows : ^ 

Ihtd., p. 18. By a false thing is 

meant that whose absolnte non-existence resides in the entirety of what is errone* 
ously taken for its sabstrate.*’ 

Tbis definition is thus applied to things practical. Take a jar, for instance. Its 
parts are deemed, by the Naiyayikas and others, to be its material cause and 
substrate. See pages 68 and 69. But those parts are erroneously so taken, assei’t 
the Veddntins, by all but themselves j since a jar, a practical object, being false, his 
no substrate. In Ihe parts of ihe jar, wrongly supposed to be its substratci resides 
the absolute non-existence of the jar itself ; and, therefore, the jar is false. 

The same definition is applied to the jar’s parts, the absolute non-existence of 
which resides in their own parts, the material cause and the substrate of the 
primary parts. Intermediate effects and causes being traversed, ignorance the 
material cause and substrate of everything save Brahma, is at length reached ; all 
the effects on the way having been proved false, since the non-existence of each 
resides in its material cause. Ignorance then comes to be dealt with. Its non- 
existence resides in Brahma, the imagined substrate, or, as it is also termed, illusory- 
material cause, of ignorance, as of all else than Brahma. Everything, Brahma 
excepted, is, thus, concluded to be false. 

To this conclusion an exception is suggested and replied to : ^ 




r I P- 18. “ Let it not bo thought, that the notion of 

the falseness of a jar, or the like, is contradicted by the perception of the jar ns 
existent; for, since the object, in that perception^ is the existence of Brahma, tho 
substrate of the jar, not the existence of the jar, the verity of the jar, &c. is not 
established.” 


Another answer is subjoined, 





I erg Hurf rr ^^qur qr^urfsf- 

SD 


■teerq?i?cTn7Tqi^w i i hid., p, 18. “ The perception, that the 

jar exists, can he made out to he correct, inasmuch as it has practical existence for 
its object. Conformably to this position, the existence, in Brahma, of a jar as true 
is denied, not that of jarhasajur. Thus there is no incongruity. According to this 
opinion, rt»., that in the perception of ajar as existent, practical existence is apprehen^ 
ded, the qualification * relative to a thing considered as true’ is to be added to * abso- 
lute non-existence,’ in the definition of falseness, lately given.” 

By the definition of falseness, practical things have no existence ; and yet 
those words assign to them a sort of existence. On referring, for comparison, to the 
passage from the fourteenth page of the Veddnta-parihhdsha, atpp. 169, 170, the 
reader will perceive, that practical and apparent things differ in no respect, among 
themselves, in being both true and false. 

To return to things apparent, the Yeddntinsdo not, in all oases of misapprehon* 

aoa, contend for their productioo. qrfcWT%^^cr- 
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practical, there would be no room to fipeak of tniscouception; but, 
siuce it is ueitber, but apparent, misGonceptiou has place.* From 
this it is clear, that, when the Vedantius call the existence of an 
apparent thing,-— a thing really produced, — apparent, it is not 
because the thing differs by nature from other things, but because 
its existence differs from the existence of other things. If the 
thing were different simply by nature, and not in ref'pect of exis- 
tence, how could the apprehension of it be reputed a mis- 
conception ? The same reasoning will apply to practical things, 
no less than to apparent : for, as the apprehension, by one 
labouring under mistake, of nacriue silver, is considered, from 
the standing point of practical existence, to be misconception ; 
in like manner, the apprehension of the world, and of the things 
therein, by those whom the Veddntins call ignorant, or even by 
the wise while detained in the body, from the fc^tanding point of 
true existence, is considered to be misconception. t 

Finally, it should be understood, that, in fact, the aim of the 
Vedantins is, to make out the world, &c, to be veritable non-entities; 
for, this unestablished, even so is monism. It is the stubborn and 
irrefragable actuality of external things that compels them, as it 


1 Ihid.t p. 14. Only when a false thing imagined in one verita- 
ble is not in contact with an organ of sense, is an apparent thing acknowledged to bo 
produced.” 

Where, however, the object is near, the Vedantins concur with the Naiy4yikas ia 
Admitting anyathd'khydti ; for, since the object is brought into contact with an 
organ of sonsei the fact, that the misapprehension, is perceptional, is accounted for. 
To argue the production of an apparent object may, therefore, here be dispensed with. 

c5T^ 1 Veddnta-parihhdshd, p. 10, Because misapprehension about nacrine 

silver and the like has, for its object, apparent silver, &c., which are proved, by 
correct perception in the state of practical existence, to be false.” 

t Since, according to a tenet of thj Voddnta, all things but Brahma are false, how 
can the cognition of them be regarded as right notion Pin reply to this interroga- 
tory, it is said : 


rfirrq n 


I 


Cited in the Veddnta-paribhd^hd, p. 2. “ As the notion, that the body is 


one’s self, is imagined, by the ignorant, to be correct ; oven so the practical 
apprehension of worldly things is esteemed to be correct, till one attains to right appre- 
hension of soul.” 

The author of the Veddnta-parihliduhd expressly states, that, in the fourth quarter 
cf this couplet, there is a oontractiou of d-dttma-nischaydt. No one need doubt, that 
he is inthe right. Laukikam, ho likewise observes, points to practical apprehensioa 
of things of the world. 
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were in their own despite, to enunciate a second kind of existence; 
one applicable to such things ; and the character which they give to 
that existence compels them to add a third. Their inward iinpres- 
sions, however, touching their views, vary with -varying occasions. 
Thus, when they turn their contemplation towards the world, it 
presents itself to them as having really an existence. Then, that 
no harm may come to their notion of monism, they apply to that 
existence the epithet of false, and so relieve their discomfort. 
Yet, when they pass to reflect on their secondless Brahma, and, in 
order to prove his secondlessness, and the world’s falsity, assert, 
that the world is ignorance-imagined, it appears to their minds as 
if the world were really nothing whatsoever. 

Their chief aim being as aforesaid, it mast, consequently, be 
borne in mind, — and, throughout this work, it is taken as a 
postulate, — that, with the Vedantins, Brahma excepted, all is 
nihility. In a way, indeed, a real existence is allowed to what is 
other than Brahma: but, inasmuch as all this has no more substan- 
tiality than nacrine silver, however the Vedantins speak of it, how 
can we account it as, in any wise, existence ? And, further, it has 
been made patent, that, according to the Vedantins themselves, 
only from the standing point of practical existence is reality 
ascribable to the world ; which, from the standing point of true 
existence, is devoid of reality of every kind and degree. 

The Vedanta recognizes, as existent, an I's'wara, maker of 
the world, all-wise, and all-powerful ; and souls, also, and their 
ignorance, their doing good and evil, their requital in Elysium and in 
Uell, and their transmigration. And, again, all these are regarded 
as non-existent, and as absolutely so. Neither are they, nor have 
they been, nor are they to be. Brahma alone exists, — without 
qualities, and eternal. All besides — I's'wara, the world, and 
everything else, — has but a false existence, and owes its being to 
imagination by ignorance. In very truth, it is nothing. Such, in 
a few words, is the creed of the Vedantins. 


CHAPTER 2. 

Summary of the Vedanta System. 

Though the Vedantins allege, that, from the standing point 
of the true state of existence, Brahma alone is real, and all else 
is unreal, still, from the standing point of the practical state of 
existence, Ps’wara, souls, and the whole world, are real, that is 
to say, practically real, and distinct one from another,^ Their 

♦ And they hare been distinct from all eternity. See the last Sanskrit extract 
in p. 26. 
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Bjsfcem, therefore, branches iDto two divisions; one of which has 
to do with the practical state of existence, and the other, with the 
trae state of existence. Great part of the first is seen in one or 
other of all the remaining Systems. Here, as in the Nyaya and in 
the Yoga, we find an omniscient and omnipotent TsVara, framer 
and ruler of the external world.* Pretty much as in the Sankhya, 
and in the Yoga, we also here find statements of the order in which 
the world was developed. That which the Sankhyas call nature, 
the Vedantins call illusion, or ignorance. As for the internal 
organ, its affections, and many other articles, the Sdnkhya and the 
Vedanta coincide to a large extent. In several particulars, how- 
ever, they join issue. He that would acquaint himself fully with 
those particulars must have recourse to special treatises on the 
Vedanta. It is neither my desire, nor is it my intention, to treat 
the subject exhaustively ; an examination of its essential features 
being sufficient for my present purpose. Again, like the rest of 
the Systematists, the Vedantins receive the Veda, the Puranas, 
&c., as authoritative. They believe, likewise, in good and bad 
works, and that, to receive the favourable and unfavourable 
requital to which these give rise, souls must pass to Elysium and 
to Hell, and again and again take birth, and so forth. To animad- 
vert on the errors of the Vedanta doctrines as confined to the 
practical state of existence there is no need ; as I have refuted 
them, by inclusion, in what I have written touching the Sankhj a 
and the Nyaya. 

But entirely different from anything as yet encountered is the 
doctrine of the Vedantins touching the true state of existence, as 
they phrase it. And this doctrine is summarized in this half 
couplet : Brahma is true ; the world is false ; the soul is 

Brahma himself, and nothing other.^^t As expanded and ex- 

*m\ wntaMfq ***** 

i s'a«i<ira. 

Os. • v3 

A'charya*8’’Brahma’^'iltra^hha8hyaf I., 2 ; MS. ** And thus the abBeuce, from the 
staudiugpoint of true existence, of aUuler and ruled is likewise shown in the I's'wara 
gttd- * # # # Blit, from the standing point of practical existence, the Veda itself 
supports the notion of an I's'wara, &o., by the words ‘ This is the lord of all j this, the 
sovereign of all beingd; this the protector of creatures j this, the preserving bridge 
against the disruption of the worlds.’ ** 

By the Vs'wara-gitd the Bhagavad-^ifd is here meant; the passage omitted, — 
two conplets, V., 14, 15, —being found there. In S 'an kara’s days the book new 
current under the title of V s' wara^gitd could not have existed. Its minute develop- 
ment of the Vedanta marks it, undeniably, as a recent compesition* 

1 ^ wn, fiMr iftit i 

Who wrote this half -couplet is not known, though it is familiar to every 
Ved^utin. Selected here for its conciseness in expressing the sabstance of the 
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pounded by the advocates of the Vedanta, this quotation im- 
ports as follows. Brahma alone — a spirit; essentially existent, 
intelligence, and joy ;* void of all qualities t and of all acta.J 
in whom there is no consciousness such as is denoted by ^* 1 /* 
thou, ”and it who apprehends no person, or thing, nor is 


Yod&nta, it serves as text to all that follows this second chapter. Proceeding it is 
the line : 

** In half a conplet I will declare that which is set forth in millions of volumes.^' 

•'* In Sanskrit, sat, chit, and cttianda. All three words have numerous synonyms. 

Chit chaitanya, “ intelligence,” when applied to Brahma, are, as will be seen, 
equally deceptive with the hodha of the soul, professed in the i?4iikhya. Brahma, 
we shall discovor, is utterly destitute of all intelligence to which the name can 
rationally be allowed. 

■s* NO 

I Veddnta^parihhu'ha, p, 18. “For, in my system, Brahma is net 

proved to bo a substance. Thou boldest, that a siibstanco in tho substrate of 
qualities, or a samavdyi cause. But Brahma, boiiig void of (jualities, is not a sub- 
strate of qualities: nor is he o, samavdyi cause; inasmuch as sainavdya is not 
established /or an entity^ 

See, for satnavaya and sainavadiji,pp. 68-70. 

t 5TRT I 

“ Brahma is without parts, devoid cf action, tranquil, irreproachable, 
‘emotionless.” 

This lino is from the B* wetas* xoatara Upanishad. See tho Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. 
WII., p. 370. 

§ In the annexed passage, isolated spirit, u e., spirit abstracted from all adjuncts 
orginated by ignorance, such as the iinagiulng tho world, and so forth, ie 
'Characterized : 

S[|: ?qrfi; ii 

1 Yoga-vast shihaj p. 107 of the Calcutta edition of 1851. 

“ As would be the pure essence of light, if all that is illuminated thereby, — as 
space, the earth, and ether,— were non-existent; so becomes the isolation of tho 
pure-esaeuced beholder, when the objects of apprehension — the three worlds, thou, 
and I, — all vanish into nothingness.*' 

By “ beholder*’ is nieano knuwer, or apprehendcr. We have seen how tho 
Sinkhyas attempt to justify their application of this term to their purusha ; and w,o 
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t2^ 


apprehended) of any who is neithei* par^iscient nor otlifiiedie^t } 
neither p)irvt(K)teiit nor omnipotent ;t who has neither bei^idhing 
nor end ; immutable and iiidefactible“is the true entity. All 
besides himself^ the entire universe^ is falsoi thut is* to 8sy» 
is nothing whatsoever. Neither has it ever existed, nor does it 
now exist, nor will it exist at any time future. And the f^oul is 

shaHl «ocBL see how the Ved^ntiiae endeavour to make good its applicability to 
Brahma. Both the pnrutiha and Brahma are, really, unintelligent. 

Viju&tia Bhikshu, in citing this passage in the Sdnkh^ja^ptava-chanct^hh-iUhyaf p. 97, 
draws on a production notoriously nl tra- monistic : bnt he has there to do with a 
point on which the S&nkhya and the Veddnta are quite agreed* On that occasion 
there was no room for inisconstrnotion at his hands. 

The Toga-vait'iHhtha, though considered as the Worfc of Vdimfki, and as A* 
Mpplement to his Rdmdyana^ was doobtless composed subsequently to the fall 
development of the system of S'ankara AVharya. 

* That Brahma apprehends no one and nought, will be proved in the fifth chapter. 
That he is apprehended by no one follows from the pr^siticm, that all apprehenstoa 
is an affection of the internal organ ; and Brahma, it is asseited, never comes withim 
the cognizance of such affection. Even the affection in the form of “ I am Brahma, 
essentially existent, intelligence, and joy,” which immediately precedes emancipation, 
does not cognize Brahma, bnt only removes the ignorance that hides him. See the 
Vedan^a^dra^ pp. 21-23. Indeed, that which is then cognized is nottbe tme Brahma, 
hut only his shadow, the nearest approximation to him that is apprehensible, on any 
terms, or at any time, by one destined to he liberated, or actually liberated. Hence, 
when the Ved&ntins alfirm, that Brahma is inapprehensible and ineffable, their 
fneaning is not like our own, when we use such langunge regarding God* We meait, 
that G^ oatmot wholly, they, tliat Brahma cannot at all, be known or described. 
Nothing, it is said, that comes, or that can come, within the scope of apprehension, 
i« in any wise Brahma. 

t Both Ts'^wara and the soul are held to be ignorance-imagined and false. See 
the note at p 113. Of the same character are all their attributes; the omniscience, 
omnipotence, &c, of the former, and the parviscience, parvipotence, do. of the latter* 
These attributes, cannot, therefore, appertain to Brahma, 

** Farviscient” and parvipotent” literally translate the technical expressions 
idpajna and alpaa^ aHimaU 


•O >0 


1 


From the Sanhahepa-^arirakaf IIS. ** He is the all -knowing lord ; I am a 


pitiful creature ; this ie the world, wonderful in expansion. That «uoh cofioeptione 
should arise in the mind of one whose inner eye is Minded by darkness, is no matter 
of amazement,’’* 

That Brahma does not possess omniscience, omnipotence, do. will, further, be 
plain to any one who will read, in almost any body of Vedinta doctrine, thd 
elncidation of the utterance ** That art tbo«,** tat twam asi, one of the tweh'e ** great 
sentences.” 

The preceptor of the Vedfinta, intending to instruct his pupil, that he is one 
with Brahma, is obliged, by reason that Brahma is inexpressible by language, to 
teach him, that he is one with I'sVara, an object apprehensible, and the entity that 
is nearest to Brahma the inapprehensible; and a being lifted far above humanity, 
as not being liable to misapprehend. The pupil is to think of TsVara as shorn of 
all attfibdt^s, and of himself as wanting all his own. The rOsidual part dt iV^Wara. 
and that of himself — Brahma in both cases, — he is to consider as unified. ^ This also 
evinces, that the characteristics which severally contradistingnish I's'wasa syoA 
the sctil do not belong to the eiscnce of Brahitia. 

17 
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on© with Brahma. S«ch is the doctrine of th© Veddnta regarding 
the true state of existence ; and it is denominated non-dnahstic^ as 
rejecting the notion of any second true entity. 

And here some one may ask^ how it is^ that, if the external 
world is nothing, it presents itself as existing ; and why it is, that, 
if the soul be Brahma, it is not aware of the fact, and, more than 
this, endures various miseries. The answer which the Ved&ntins 
give to this is, that it is all due to the power ot* ignorance. This 
point I shall now enter upon with somewhat of detail. 

Th© Vedantins assert, that the external world originates from 
ignorance ; in other words, it is all actually Brahma, but, by reason 
ot* ignorance, appears to us as the world. Just so, a rope lying in 
certain circumstances may be mistaken, by a man, for a snake. He 
calls it a snake, it not being so, however, but a rope : and so one 
may speak of the snake and the rope as being one. And yet it is 
not meant, that the rope has actually undergone a change, or has 
turned into a snake : it is a snake merely in semblance. As the 
rope is to the snake, so is Brahma to the world. When, therefore, 
the Veddntins declare, that the world is Brahma, their meaning is 
not, that Brahma is actually transformed into the world, but that, 
in point of fact, the world is no entity ; only Brahma presents 
himself as if the world. To use their technical phraseology, the 
world^s existence is not its own, but Brahma’s. Hence they designate 
Brahma as the illusory-material cause of the world. He is not 
really a material cause, as clay is of the jar which is made out of it, 
but a substrate, as the rope is to the snake, or as nacre is to silver, 
in the stock illustrations of the system under description. The 
existence, the apparent existence, of the snake and of the silver 
depends on the existence, of the rope and the nacre ; and yet these 
are not in reality transmuted, respectively, into a snake and into 
silver. Such is the explanation of the term illusory-material cause. 
As for illusion, or ignorance, in it we have the world’s material 
cause, ^ and, from it, the world’s name and form. Agreeably to the 


According to this, the world is the vivaria^ or illnsory effect, of Brahma, and 
the parindniOi^ or evolution, of illusion, These two expressions, as denoting 


acts, are thus explained : 






Veddnta^paribhduhdt p. 11. ^'Evolution 

is the prtiduotion of an effect which has the same kind of existence as its material 
cause. Illusory generation is the production of an effect which has an existence 
different in kind from that of its material, i. e., illusory ^matsrial^ cause.** 

It is stated, that some Vedantins formerly maintained Brahma to be the material 
cause of the world. But, from the time of S'ankara A'ehftrya, the dominant school 
of the Veddnta has held, that Brahma is the world’s illusory-material cause. 
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of t>h«ge fire, exiatence, iatoUigence, joy, natitdi Mkd 
form, the first three belong to Brahma, and the other iWe to 


sTspq^qq^; i m ^ JTT^ qrar JT fa i 

Ifev/., p. 81 Let it not be said, that, if, of two heterogeneous things, one may be a 
material oanso, arid the other a material effect, then Brahma himself may be the 
material cause of the world. For this, Brahma as a material cause is admitted for stich 
in the seoHe of his being the substrate in misapprehensicn, cf the world, t. the 
substrate of the world, the object misapprehended: since that material cansativity which 
consists in^ evolving is impossible in Brahma ; he being without parts. Thus, then, 
the esfAblished doctrine is, that the evolutional mateiiai cause of the woi*Jd is 
iliusiou, not Brahma.’* 

S'ankara A'ch^rya often interprets literally those passage rf the Upamshads, 
<feo , which seem to speak of Brahma as the world’s evolntional material cause ; but 
h*4 prefers to understand them as setting forth the view which, since his time has 
generally, if not universally, been adopted by Yed&ntins. S’ankara’s opinion may be 

learned from what follows: ^ ^r3:r5Rcl??rrf?:: 

i?r?RifmqrqR5'?tqr?:R; ^F^e^3iiT^fqf4^ri ffa q amr w 
fqiiRqR[ qrqjqt fjTqqr^R fqf4- 

fql^qtcl qtf^ 1 Commentary on the Aitureya^upanishad i Bibliotheca 

Indira, Yo]. VII, pp. 175, 176, *“ A carpenter, or similar artt^cer, possessed of 
material, coiistruots a house* or the like. This is all right, or intelligible. Bnt how 
can the spirit, which is without material* create the worlds?* *?*»«*« no valid 
objection. Like the foam, a thing developed, sei'^ting potentially in water, the 
universe can exist in its material cause, known as pure spirit, formless, and- 
undeveloped. Therefore, it is not incongruous to think, that the omniscient, himself 
iho material cause rf names and forms should create the universe. Otherwise, and 
preferably : as a dexterous juggler without material produces himself as it were 
another self travelling in the air, so the omniscient Deva, or I's'wara being 
omnipotent and great in illusion, creates himself as it were another self in tho 
form of the universe.** 

Such is the construction put, by S^ankara and by all bis discipular successors, 
on texts of the Hindu scriptures where Brahma js mentirned as a material cause. 
And 10 this construction tho VodAntins are constrained, as they would render 
consistent either their own tenets or tho Upanishads themselves. For the Upanishada 
again and again describe Brahma as being without parts, and as unchangeable f and. 
this notion wonld be contravened by that of his being an evolntional material cange* 
Such being the ease, in disputing with VedAntins now-a-days, one will gain nothing 
by indioatiiig to them, that the prevailing dootrines of their school are out rf barmony 
with those which obtoiiied of yore. Their own doctrines, they will reply, do not 
conflict with those of their predecessors, bnt only unfold and snpplement then* 
Cfne may find, in the Upanishads, passages inonloating, that the world is an evohitioii^ 
from illusion, and many snob thimrs favrmrable to the pwition, that Brahma in tho 
world^t illnsory^nateriaLcanse mlyr gnd tho iEwndiis will urge, and porhaps -^ 00^4 
that, in arriving at their oonclushms, they but use different texts for inntiud explanolMNlA* 
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ilkuiop.^ The exis^Qce, mtolligenoe, and joy, irliicH appear to 
^ fonpd in all things in the univenie, are from Brahma, the 
illusory-material cause of the universe ; as the existence of 
nacritie silver is from nacre, the illusory-material cause of the 
tauoied silver. Natne and formi appertaining to the universe 
and its conteuts, are from illusion, the world^s material cause .t 
The inconsistency and fatuity of the Vedinta, on the point 
under discussion, are m(‘st bewildering to the reader. In the first 
place he will enquire what is the nature of illusion, also called 
ignorance. If, he will Sfiy, it is that by reason of which the unreal 
world presents itself as real,— after the manner of nacre appearing 
to be silver, — it ninst be misconception : and how can this be the 
world^s materia] cause ? And, if it be a material cause, and if the 
world was made out of it, as a jar is made of a clay, why are the 
name and form of the world said to be false ? I reply, that the 
difB(*uIty thus expressed is incapable of solution. The Veudntins 
are herein most inconsistent. In some respects their “ignoiance^^ 
looks like misconception ; and still they will not name it so, but 
the cause of misconception, J nay, of the whole world : lor they 
describe it as being, like the Baukhya nature,^ a complex of 
the three gunaft, Bud the world^s me terial cause, § Furthermore, 
tiiey douotniuate it the power of IVwara.[| These assertions of 
theirs have little conjrruity with each other. 

Another perplexity is offered to the render, in their comparison 


* 31^5 vrT% fjjif ^7 rjTfl i 

“ There are five psrts fred%r.nhl« : is, nppenr^, is deliprlitsome, form, and nnme. 
The fimt t>tree are of Brahma ; the r^^muiainp two, of illiiMinn.” 

Thw^sooplet is ciiedanonjmmifilj in the Vediivta^/ta'iik^d/^hd, p. 3(5. Jayad-vupam 
» t>)er# giren, erroneonslj, for mdyd-rdpnm, 

t The, VedAiitins, when they speak of existence and joy as appearing in external 
things, are intelligible ; since those things are apprehended as existent, and are 
•appoi^d to roinister delight. But how can intelligence be lafd to »»ppear in all external 
tbiiigs, as in a jar, for instance P The explanation of our philosophers ist that, 
inaaiiinoh assooh things appear, their appearing is a sign that they are connected with 

to^Uigmee. Thus: ^ 

I Teddnta-parihhdshd, p. 3t. ‘‘The Gonrentional 

expressious ^ A jar is,* ‘A jar appears.* ‘A jar is di-sirable,’ Ac., are alto fiom 
ioaiagiiimg oneness, mth the jar, of Brahma,— exiatent, inteliigenoe, and joy.** 

{ This will be shown in the seventh ohi^pter, 

s ptrfit \ rtunta- 

]^ihhdfthd. p. 36u These elements are composed pf the tliree yunae, hecanie 
efteotf of iUof\oa, itteif composeA of the three ^unas.** 

I See the K0dl<^t9.tifro, p. 4 ; where, in a citaiion Irpm seme Upaeishad, illnaioa 
tarsned ajutfna in the t^t-beoh — it denoaunated devdinmwiMy ** the prepeg 
power ef Beva, or T/teara'* 
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nf the world to naere and to nacrine silrer ^evetwily. 

That oompariBOu, he tiiuBt ot necessity think, conid not be intended, 
by the Veddiitins, to be taken in its strict literality. For they 
cannot mean, he will say, that the ignorant mistake Brahma for 
the world, just as a man labouring nnd^er misapprehension mistakes 
nacre for silver. Brahma, he will object, is invisible : how, then> 
can he become an object of vision, and be mistaken for the world ? 
Moreover, though a man who takes nacre for silver misconceivest 
yet the form before his eyes is not a false form, but that of nacre, 
or, rather, nacre itself. Similarly, if it be held, that ignorant^^ 
men take Brahma to be the, world, though their so taking him 
would be a mistake, it must likewise be believed, that tb's world,, 
visible, tangible, unintelligent, and changeable, is Brahma ; in 
other words, that Brahma has these qualities. Let it be granted, 
that the name of the world is false ; still, how can its form be so t 
Difficulties such as these would certainly suggest themselvea 
to a person of ^ discrimination ; and they are insoluble. At tho 
same time it is true, that the comparison lately mentioned i» 
C^dduced iu VedAnta treatises of the highest credit, and with the 
design that its literal import should be accepted . We find it 
asserted there, that, when a man mistakes nacre for silver, false* 
silver is actually produced over the nacre. The nacre is the- 
substrate of the silver, and is called its illusory-material cause ;; 
while ignorance is said to be its mateiial cause. Analogously, in 
the estimation of the Vedantins, Brahma is universally diffused ^ 
and over portions of him, the world, a thing of falsity, is actually 
produced if Bmhma is its substrate, and its iiiusory-materinif 


* To the objection, that Brahma, not being an object of yision, oannot be* 
mistaAen for the visible world, this reply is returned by the Yed^ntin : rj ^ 

^ 1 JI?T- 

Veddntn*parihhM(^', P» 18. ** * How can Brahma, the eolourietfi be- 

the object of visual or other perception ?’ Let not this be asked : for colour and) 
such other thivgt, though colourless, are objects of perception.” 

It is a maxim of all the Hindu sohoolH, that qualities have themselves no* 
qualities ; and hence colour is colourless. Therefore, implies the writer here cited,, 
if the possession of colour were a condition indispensable to perceptibility, colour 
would be invisible. Sophistry such as this could scarcely be matched. But the 
objector, probably a NaiyAyika, who is thus answered, maintains, that the condition^ 
specified holds only in respect of substance, not in respect of quality ; for quality ia 
perceived through substance, this it is rejoined, that Brahma is denied to be 
substantial, and that, consequently, theconditiem does not apply to him. And again,, 
though is were granted, that Brahma is substantial, still, like time, which also* 
wants colour, he could be the object of visual and other perception. How time cam 
be such an object, the Ved&ntin only knows. 

t la the V^dnta-fMrihhdffha, p. 6, we read, that, in perception, the oldeei 
peroeived becomes non*diiferent from the subject of right n<»tH>n; but that, im 
Mlerenoe, Ac., the object does uot become so. The aiithor^s eaplanaticn hi thim 
Koa<«liffamice frcmi the subject of right notion does not here mean oneness wtidh 
it, but the nou- possession of au existence distinct fri ni tlH*t of such subjeei. 
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cause; and iguoranoe is its material cause. The worlds thus, is 
false ; and, thet*efore, so are its name and form. Its existence iu 
oue way is false, aud, iu another way, is true : the former, wheu it 
is viewed as the world ; the latter, wtieu it is viewed has Brnhuia.*^ 
Heuce the Veddutins maiutaiu, that the world is false ; and, at the 


exemplify : since a jar is imagined in the intelligence which is appropriated to it, 
the very existence of the jar-appropriated intelligence, — technically called the 
objtsot-iiitelligence, — is the existence of the jar. For it is not admitted, that the 

existence of an imagined thing differs from that of its snbstrate : I T* 

Thus it is shown how the object of perception 

is non-different from the object •intelligence. It remains to show how that obje43t 
becomes nou-differeiit from the intelligence which is the subject of right notion. 
Intelligence appropriated to the internal organ is called the subject of right notion. 
When an organ of sense, as the eye, impinges upon an object, t^e internal organ is 
said to evolve, to be emitted through the eye, to betake itself to the object, and to 
be transformed into its shape. This transWmed portion of the internal organ is 
known as an affeejiiou. Vide Mi svpra^ p. 4. Along with the internal ort^an the 
intelligence thereto appropriated is produced to the object i)eroeived ; that is to say, 
as the dimensions of that origan are amplified by the evolution, which remains 
continuous with the source of evolution, so increase the limits of the intelligence 
appropriated to the organ iu question : for intelligence being assumed as a II- pervading, 
it cannot be said, literally, to have motion. On a jar being brought within a bouse, ' 
the jar-appropriated other and the house-appropriated ether become one ; they being 
supposed distinct, so long as the jar was outside of the house. SimiliLrly, when the 
internal organ reaches its object, the intelligence appropriated to that organ becomes 
one with the object-intelligence ; and, since the object is non-different from the object* 
intelligence, it becomes oue with the intelligence appropriated to the internal organ, 
which intelligence is the subject of right notion. This does not, however, take place 
in inference ; tor, inasmuch as, there, the object does not come into contact with an 
organ of sense, the internal oigan is not thouglit to be drawn out to that, object 
thronghan organ of sense. G^isequeutly, as the intelligence appropriated to the inter- 
nal organ does not reach the spot occupied by the object intelligence, the two do not 
become one , or does the object of inference become non-different from the snbjer 
of right notion. 

From this it is plain, that a portion of Brahma, a portion designated as object- 
intelligence, is considered, by the VedAntins, to be external to the beholder, and to 
take up a determinate space; in which portion of Brahma ajar, for instance, is 
imagined, through ignorance, to exist, iu this exemplification, Brahma and jar are 
precisely analog ms to nacre and the silver for which it is mistaken. 

Corresponding language will be found in the r«(ionf(»-partbfco%h</, p, 11 1 where 

it is expressed, that it is not the whole of intelligence that serves as substrate to 
apparent silver, but only so much of it as is appropriated to the present naore. 

Though nacre is, in a certain sense, viewed as the substrate of nacrine silver, 
yet Brahma also, the snbstrate of everything practical and apparent, is so, and in a 
truer sense, by virtue of his being the sole veritable entity. 

It should never for a moment be forgotten, that, with the VedAntins, intelligenos 
alwsys means Brahma. 

• If it be asked, whether the existence apprehended in such a cognition as ** A 
jar is” be that which belongs to Brahma, and is true, or that which belongs to the ' 
world, and is falM; the YeiUntin's answer is twofold, according to two several theories* 
The first theory is. that it is Brahma’s true existence which is there orgnised j the 
second, that it is the world’s false existence. See the two passages from the Fsddate*' 
paribhdihdt cited at p, 124. 
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same that it is identical with Brahma^ inasmaeli as it is 

Brahma himself that, ow^og to ignorance, appears as the world. 

As on all other topics^ so on that of the nature of soul, the 
Ved4tUa doctrine presents a variety of opinions. The principal, of 
which all the rest are modifications, are these two.*^ Some say, that 
a portion of Brahma, or of the pare spirit, appropriated to the 
internal organ, constitutes the soul ;f others, that it is a reflexion of 
Brahma in the internal organ.j: It will be made evident, in the 
sequel, that on close examination, the internal organ, taken by 
itself, is found to possess, in the tenets of the Vedantins, those 
characteristics which are referrible to the soul, and by which we 
recognize the soul as such. The views in question, of what makes 
up the soul, are always inculcated ss jnst described ; and yet the 
importation into them of the Brahma- element, or reflexion of 
Brahma, is altosrether deceptive. And this Brahma-element, or 
the reflexion of Brahma, it is taught, is not the adjective part of 
the soul, but its substantive part. This opinion the Vedantins, 
building on a maxim which will be cited in the fifth chapter, 
and recurred to in the seventh, believe themselves justified in 
entertaining. 

When these theories, as has been said, are thoroughly scrnti- 
nized, the soul turns out to be the internal organ. And, if it be 
so, or even if it be a reflexion of Brahma, can it be one with him 7 
The answer, in consonance with Vedanta notions, to this interro-* 
gatory will be seen in the seventh chapter. 

With reference to the soul, the Vedintins hold, that, though 
it is Brahma, yet, being subject to illusion, or ignorance, it has 
forgotten its true nature, and, looking upon the internal organ and 
the body as real, and identifying itself with them, considers itself 
to be man, or the like. And, although all things in vicissitndinona 
life are false, from ignorance soul thinks them true, and calls some 
of them mine, and the rest others^, and imagines that some things 


* Named, respectively, avachchhinna-vdda and pratihimhc^V(£da, 

fThe Sanskrit is; ■TW | Vedfinta^ 

parihdhshdi p. 8. 

J ^ I Veddnta-parihhd^hd. 

p. 41. The fosya, his,'* refers to the pare Brahma, mentioned jnst previnnsly. 

The theory of reflexion is to be understood in its strict material literality. Thie 

appears from the subjoined objection and its answer : vf ^ ? 

I IM..P. 48. '“A reflexioDof Brahman, he being coloarleM, 

cannot be ; lor it, a is seen of that only which bat c^olonr.* liSt not this b# 

ssserted ; since a reflexion is seeti of colour, itself oolourlesse^* 
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make it happy, and that oth^^ts fendef it miseraWf*. It being thus, 
there arise, in the soul, desire and aveTsion, in eonseqnence of 
which it engages in good wotks and in bad. Afterwards, to 
reoeire the reqnital of those works, it has to pass to Blysinm, or to 
Hell, and to take birth repeatedly. All these experiences and 
mutations are, to be sure, false :* but, nevertheless, they seem to 
it as true ; and hence is all its wretchedness. 

Again, the Veddntios, like the other Systematists, maintain, 
that the soul has been, from all eternity, in the bondage of illusiom 
They do not say, that illusion, or ignorance, catSe into being at 
some particular period, and took the soul captive. For, if it thus 
bad origin, it would be necessary to assign a cause cf its origin ; 
and, besides, even after being emancipated, it might, in consequence 
jof the production of some new ignorance, incur jeopardy of being 
taken captive afresh. On this ground they allege, that illusion has 
existed from beyond all duration of time,t and that^ coeternally 
with it, the soul has been enthralled, and will thus continne until 
emancipated. But how is this notion, that illusion has always 
existed, reconcilable with the position, that, besides Brahma, one 
without a second, nothing ever has been, or is, or is to be ? What, 
further, becomes of the position, that Brahma is, in his nature, 
•eternally pnr«, intelligent, and free? For the soul is Brahma, and 
yet, having been in bondage to illusion from all eternity, is impure 
:and unintelligent. With a view to repel these objections, the 
Wedantins declare, that illusion is a thing of so pecnliar a character, 
that at once neither does it exist nor does it not exist. It cannot 
be said to be, inasmuch as it does not possess true existence. On 
the other hand, it cannot be said not to be, inasmuch as it possesses 
the existence called apparent.^ This is what they mean in saying, 
that Illasiou cannot be set forth as being either existent or non- 


* cT?Tr I 

^ witjJ f^rrJR; ii 

“ The body, Tfllyaium, Hell, and so both bondnjje and liberation, are but mere 
.•imasrination. What, fherit have I, essentially intelligence, to do with them V* 

This couplet was supplied by a learned Ved^ntin, and was referred, by him, to 
<the Anhiavakra-gita^ second canto* 

t See the first foot-note at p. 26. 

t Practical and apparent existence, It has been shoitn, do not at all differ front 
-each other, as regards reality, or falsity. Hence, it is all one, in effect, whether 
the Veddnting oalla thing practical, or whether th^ call it apparent. The author 
.oonfesses, that he has seen no passage to support him in classing illusion among 
apparent objects,- nor would he spontanoonsly have thought of thus classing it. 
The authority of an eminent VedAntin led him to take the view here assumed as 
corre^. The fact, that illnsion never comes into pl'ay in practical transactions, may 
have iudnoed the Yednutins to consider it ; - > ^nn-r^nt. 
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existent.^^* By this device they wonld preserve intact the dogma 
of Dou-duality, and also make out Brahma to be, io his natare, 
ever pure, intelligent, and free, and at the same time would 
accouut for the thraldom of the soul, and its couseqaent round of 
trials. For illusion, though it has apparent existence, has not 
really real existence ; and so the dogma of monism suffers no injury. 
Again, though illusion has not really real existence, yet it possesses 
apparent existence ; and so it is capable of taking the soul captive. 
And again, the Yed&ntins say, that, as illusion is only apparent, 
so the soul’s being fettered is practical ; that is, as illusion is false, 
BO the soul’s being fettered is likewise false. Neither was the soul 
ever actually fettered, nor is it now fettered, nor has it to be 
emancipated.f 

Accordingly, I warn my readers against being misled by the 
notions, so prevalent among the vulgar, that, according to the 
Vedanta, Brahma was once void of qualities, and then, assuming 
them, made the world : and that some small portion of the pure, 
Brahma parted from him, got deluded by illusion, and then became 
souls; which souls, when they free themselves from illusion, will 
be united to Brahma ; &c. &c. The teachers of the Veddnta do not 
allege, that Brahma was once void of qualities, and subseqaently, 
taking them upon him, formed the universe ; but they allege, that 
to be without them has ever distinguished him, and ever will 


Veddnta-sdra, p. 4, 

Cs 

This couplet is cited, as from the A'ditya-purdna, by Yijn4na Bbikshu, in the 
Yoga^vdrttika-hhdshya ; MS.,/oZ, 79, verso. 

** Illusion is, by nature, neither a nonentity, nor an entity, nor, indeed, both 
comhined. It is not describable either as existent or as non*existent : it is false, 
and it is eternal.'* 

.gniffcT wit ^ w 

^ ^ ^ ^ 



ST fsRtqt SI si I 

SI sw^Tsf q m ^qr qiijpfqr i 

n9>Os3 VO ^ 

These verses are from the Viveka^ehiiddmani, which is ascribed to S'ankara 
A'ohArya. 

“ The foolish groundlessly imagine in the true entity, t. e., Brahma, bondage 
and emancipation, which appertain to the intellect, or internal organ, hs^ ; as fhay 
attribute the evil before the eyes, caused by clouds, to the sun itself, under the idea, 
IR 
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distingaish hitn.^ Equally, bis possession of qualities, and hia 
operating the origin, continuance, destruction, &o. of the world, 
are from everlasting; for herein the Vedanta is consentient with 
the other Systems. But his having no qualities is true 
{paramarthika) , and his having qualities is practical. The former 
is really real : whereas the other is not so ; it arising simply from 
the imputation, by the ignorant, to Brahma, of what does not 
belong to him. Nor is it asserted, that, at some period, a part 
of Brahma was separated off, fell into the snare of illusion, 
and became sonl. The accredited doctrine is, that neither 
Brahma nor any portiont of him can ever be truly beguiled by 


that the sun is darkened ; for that, Brahma, is iutelUgenoe secondless, unaffected 
by aught, and indefectible/* 

« # # * • 

** Destruction is not, nor, again, origination ; nor is any bound, or, yet, taking 
measures to he liberated ; nor is their any aspirant after emancipation, or amy one 
emancipated. Such is the truth.** 

The second of these couplets occurs, as of his own composition, in what passes 
for the commentary of Gaudapada on the Mdnduhya^upanishad. See the Bibliotheca 
Indica, Vol. VIII., p. 432. 

Veddnta-parihhdsha, p. 47. ** Though emancipation, Brahma himself, already has 
place, yet the mistaking it for non-existent can account for taking action to bring 
it about.” 

Mark the fallacy of this. Spirit, ever emancipated, and free from bondage, is 
likewise ever warranted from misapprehension, an affection of the internal organ, 
which organ is nnemanoipated from eternity to eternity. In this misreasoning, 
and in the language in which it is couched, the Ved4ntins and the S4nkhyas are 
completely at unity. 

* See the passage cited at p. 26. Among the six things there reckoned as 
beginningless, the pure Brahma is included. Often in most Vedanta writers, but 
with especial frequency in the works of S'ankra A'chdrya, the epithet of ‘‘ ever and 
essentially pure, intelligent, and free,” nitya-suddha^huddha-mvMa^swakdvam, 
is found applied to Brahma. 

Boddha is here metonymical ; since, in strictness, Brahma is held to be hodha, 
intelligence,” — not ” intelligent.** 

f Pare Brahma, it is maintained, is withont parts. In the MandiUhya^upanishad, 
Brahma is spoken of as of four parts; three, as the soul (jtvdtman), which 
experiences three states, those of waking, dreaming, and sleeping insensibly ; and 
one, as pure Brahma. A'nanda Giri thus introduces two sentences of ST^kara 

A'chdrya, where commenting on the passage adverted to. 

qT3C 5^5-qfa | 3?rt5!TT%r I Bibliotheca tndeca, Vol. VIII., p. 

340. Of the impartite spirit not even two portions can be predicated ; still less, 
four. This is meant by ‘ How,’ ^ c. Though, in truth, it has not four portions, still 
an imaginary quaternion of portions, consisting por/Zy of means and partly of end, is 
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illusion. * And yet the soul has always been what it is^ distinct from 
Brahma, t and has always been ensnared by illusion, or ignorance, 
coeval with itself. Nevertheless, the soul is Brahma, and always has 
been so ; and wherever it is found called a part of Brahma, such 
language is used only from the standing point of practical 
existence. Strictly speaking, the soul, in the sense in which it is 
Brahma, is not so merely as a part of him, but as the whole ; and, 
in the sense in which it is not Brahma, it is no part of Brahma 
regarded as a whole, but is entirely distinct from him. Nay, rather 
than speak of it as being distinct from Brahma, it ought to be 
said, simply, that it is not Brahma. For, from the aspect from 
which it is not Brahma, Brahma does not exist at all : and how, 
then, can it be spoken of as distinct from Brahma ? The case is 
like that of* nacrine silver, when thought to be genuine silver : 
it not being, to the beholder, nacre at all ; wherefore he will 
not say, that it is distinct from nacre. In the same way, pure 
Brahma, contemplated from the standing point of practical 
existence, has no existence whatever: there is no Brahma, 
except him that has qualities, or I's'wara, the maker of the 
world ; to which are to be added the world and souls, all quite 
separate one from another. From that point of view it is, then, 
wrong to speak of the soul as being separate from the pure 
Brahma. Therefore, though the soul, from the standing point of 
practical existence, has always existed as soul, from the standing 
point of true existence, it has always been veritably Brahma. And, 
though the soul has always been Brahma, yet neither to Brahma, 
nor to any part of him, has there ever attached, or can there ever 
attach, in any way, the least ignorance or alterability. Evermore, 
in his nature, does he remain altogether pure, intelligent, and free. 

From all this it will be patent to the reader, that the Vedin- 
tin not only holds the ignorance-imagined world, and its maker, 
I's'wara, to be practical and false, but maintains, also, that the 
imaginer of the world and of its maker, namely, ignorance, is 
apparent and false. The imagining the world and its maker 
is that which makes soul to be soul ; and hence the soul, as soul, 
is practical and false : the one Brahma, in bis nature ever pure, 

not incongruous. With this in view, the first portion of Brahma is etymologized as 
follower ‘ He says,* &c.** 

* Were it otherwise, Brahma would be changeable ; and, in the Vedanta, lie is 
esteemed to be unchangeable. 

Vediinta^parihh&shdt p. 32. ** And this mutual non-existence, or non^dentity, when 
its substrate is originated, is itself originated ; as the non-identity of cloth in a jar. 
If the substrate is beginniugless, so is the non^dentiiy ; as . that of Brahma in the 
soul, or that of the soul in Brahma.** 
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intelligent, and free, alone is trne. If, then, it be asked, how it can 
be, that the soul has, from all eternity, been in captivity to 
ignorance, and yet is Brahma ; he being, however, unchangeably 
pure : the answer is, that, assuredly, it cannot be; only the misguided 
Vedintins think that it can. Ignorance, by reason of which the 
soul, the world, and I's' wara appear, according to them, to exist, they 
believe to be false, that is, to be nothing ; and, of course, there is 
nothing that can derive impurity or change to Brahma. This will 
be clearly explained, over and over again, in coming chapters ; and so 
it is unnecessary to dwell on it further on this occasion. And it is 
highly material that the reader should take notice, that the tenet of 
the falseness of ignorance is the very key-stone of the Vedanta, and 
must never be lost from view for a single moment. In constantly 
recurring to it, as I do in this book, I may be 8upposed,*to lay myself 
open to the charge of tedious and useless repetition. The tenet 
referred to is, however, not only one of paramount moment, but 
also difficult to grasp and to retain ; and, if it be not mastered, the 
Yeddnta is impossible to be understood. 

Further, I would beg the reader to believe, that the Veddnta, 
however perspicuously expounded, is most bewildering. Some of 
my own countrymen, and foreigners, in particular, if they read what 
I write, may conclude, as the result of a hasty glance, that I have 
set down many things without having grounds for them, and that 
I have spun enigmas out of my own brains. All such I entreat to 
avoid a hasty judgment, and to go through my volume patiently 
and attentively. They will then, I suspect, change their minds. If, 
in one place where it is looked for, my authority for a statement be 
found wanting, it will be seen produced elsewhere, and more 
appropriately ; and, if I do not solve all objections as fast as they 
arise, still I trust, that a careful perusal of my entire treatise will 
leave few doubts nndispelled. 

And now I wish to 'mention one or two things that are very 
likely to occur to foreigners who give their attention to the Vedinta 
and the other Hindu Systems. In the first place, there are many 
expressions, in the treatises on these systems, the precise sense of 
which they will not apprehend ; and, in the second place, when they 
come upon glaring absurdities and incongruities, refusing to see 
them in their true light, they will give them such a turn as to render 
everything most reasonable and excellent. Whoso would acquaint 
himself with the philosophical opinions peculiar to a strange country, 
should by no means content himself with simply reading a book or 
two, whether by himself, or with aid, and then at once set to 
theorizing about them. If he wishes to understand those opinions 
really and thoroughly, he must apply himself perseveringly, for 
several years, to the study of works in which they are set forth ; 
and he must mix familiarly with the people who profess them, until, 
by frequent converse, he learns how those people are affected and 
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inflaenced by tbeir views ; and be mnst bear them speak about tbem 
without constraint, and spontaneonsly. In short, be must, as it 
were, become one of themselves ; and then, and not till then, can 
he certify himself, that be has actually got at the true purport and 
import of their belief. Leaving this digression, 1 shall address 
myself to what remains to be said on the Yedinta doctrine of the soul. 

Accordiog to the Ved4ntins, when the soul, bound by illusion, 
becomes convinced, that the world is false, and that itself is Brahma, 
existent, intelligence, and joy, it escapes from further vicissitude, 
and realizes Brahmahood. But, even after the acquisition of this 
knowledge, the soul has to tenant the body, till it exhausts the 
experience of its fructescent works ; and so long it cannot evade 
happiness and misery. This experience exhausted, it obtains 
disembodied isolation, plenary emancipation. In thus determining, 
the Veddnta is in unison with all the other Systems ; and also in 
prescribing purity of intellect as indispensable to emancipative 
knowledge. This purity is the fruit of good works, such as 
repetition of sacred names, austerities, and pilgrimage, kept up 
during several births.* In order to gaining emancipative knowledge, 
the practice of devotion likewise is prescribed. The accounts of 
IVwara, found in the Purdnas and other books, as that he assumed 
the forms of Vishnu, S'iva, &c. and achieved various actions, are 
also respected by the Veddntins ; t who, again, hold it proper to 
go through the sacrifices and other ceremonies enjoined in the 
Veda. They declare, however, like the other Systematists, that, 
if a man estranges himself from the world, and gives himself 
wholly to spiritual studies and exercises, and becomes an ascetic, 
he must desist from all ritualism. Still they do not impugn the 
ceremonial portion of the Veda as folly. Notwithstanding the 
ritual renunciation of the ascetic, as has been mentioned, it is not 
deemed improper for him to engage in mental devotion addressed 
to Vishnu, MaMdeva, and other first-class deities, forms of I's'wara. 
Whoever, therefore, hearing, that the Veddntins believe in Brahma 


\ "O 

I Veddnta^parihhdshdg'p. 49. ‘'And this right apprehension is obtainable 

by one a/fer elimination of sin; and this elimination results from performance 
of good works. Thus is the connexion, mediatelj, of works with right 
apprehension,'^* 

f^tSUpT^^rf^^Ib2^q[TlJcft I Veddnta’PaHbhdshd, p.9. “And this supreme 

I's'wara, though one, yet, because of the difference between Ihe gunas, — goodness 
passion, and darkness, — belonging to illusion, his, I's'tcara’if, abBCciatC* recei\e, 
the appellations of Brahmd, Vishnu, MahesVoia, 
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witboafc qualities, infer, that they reject Yishnu, S'iva, and the 
rest of the pantheon, and that they discountenance idolatry and 
such things, and that they count the Purinas and similar writing 
false, labours under gross error.* Eegarded from the standing 
point of practical existence, these are all real authoritative* From 
the standing point of true existence, all things, including even the 
Upanishads, the source of the Yed4nta faith, are looked upon as 
false. Such are the leading dogmas of the Yedanta. 


CHAPTER 3. 

Examination of the Vedanta Views concerning the Supreme Spirit, 

The first article of the Vedinta creed, as it has been given, 
is, that'^ Brahma is true.” However, the Yeddutins, in denying 
all qualities to him, render him such, that it is impossible to 
prove his existence. When they hear us ascribe to the Supreme 
Spirit intelligence, will, power, and other attributes, and speak of 
Him as Maker of the world, they silently deride us, in the conviction, 
that we are lamentably ignorant: for our views, to their thinking, 
- impute imperfection to Him, in giving Him qualities ; and they 
suppose, that we, at the best and furthest, stop short at I's'wara, 

8'ankara A'ch&rya, “while engaged in refuting the Bh&gavatas, confines 
himself to the doctrinal moiety of their system, where that moiety is discrepant 
from the Ved&nta, and acknowledges as commendable the whole of its ritualism. 

His words are these : 

g •STfcqiTISScHHfRW 5^ ^ if ftu- 

I ^ 'RJircit%%;vrn7raR7r- 

Sf^nrTc^Ri: I a??? 

cT?:fq ^ 1 

Brahma-siSbira^'bhdshya, IL, 2. MS. ; on the aphorism “ What you | 

Bkagavatas here allege, to-witf that NArdyana, — known to transcend the nnmanifested, 
nature ; the supreme Spirit ; one with all,-- has of himself exhibited himself in vari- 
ous divisions, is not controverted. For, from ‘He becomes one, he becomes two-fold/ 
and other scriptares, the manifoldness of manifestation of the supreme Spirit is 
gathered. Moreover, the religions service, f^rosecuted incessantly, and with undis- 
tracted attention, of that adorable one, consisting in pious resort, &c., which is 
inculcated hy you, is not objected to ; by reason, as is well known, that t^sre is injunc- 
tion of devotion to I's'wara in the Veda and Smritis.*’ 

The reader, if carious about the particulars of the mode of worship in vogue 
among the Bhdgavatas, may consnlt Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Bssays, Vol. I, 
p. 4!l6. Elucidations will there be seen of the terms ahhigamanOf updddnat ijyd^ 
swddhydyd^ and yonut ps em ployed by nectaries. 
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and make no approach to the pure Brahma beyond. But they do 
not consider, that such a Supreme Spirit as they contend for cannot 
be proved to exist. From the world, an effect, it must be inferred, 
that it had an efficient cause : hence God, its Maker. By what 
argumentation can one establish the existenee of a being trans* 
cending Him, a being not a maker? Moreover, I would ask the 
Veddutin in what sort we charge imperfection on the Supreme 
Spirit, in ascribing to Him such attributes as omnipotence and 
omniscience ? And, if Brahma be void of all qualities, on what 
ground is he supposed to be ulterior to the Creator ? For a being 
without qualities, if conceivable, cannot be deemed either excellent 
or otherwise. But, waiving this, it is certain, as was said, that 
Brahma without qualities cannot be proved an entity. Perception 
tells us nothing of him ; and inference teaches us no more ; since 
he has no re ation with anything. For, agreeably to the Ved4a- 
tin^s definition, Brahma is related to nothing, either as cause, or 
in any other way. 

It might be supposed, by some, that, since the Veddntins call 
Brahma the substrate of the world, it is wrong to say, that they 
deny his relativity. I reply, that the sublime conception, that God 
is the stay of the world, is indeed, most true. But neither true 
nor sublime is the notion of the Yed&ntins, that Brahma is the 
world^s substrate. They mean, that he is so, just as nacre is the 
substrate of fancied silver. As nacre is mistaken for silver, so is 
Brahma mistaken for the world. Again, let it be ever kept in mind, 
that, by the Brahma whom the Veddutins call the worlds substrate, 
or illusory-material cause, is ordinarily meant, not the pure Brahms, 
now under discussion, but Brahma the illusion-appropriated, or 
illusion-associated,* I's'wara, who is ignorance-imagined and false. 

The Vedantins are, however, forced to look upon the pure 
Brahma also as the ultimate substrate of all. Since Brahma the 
illusion-associated, and likewise the illusion which is bis associate, are 
ignorance-imagined and false, a substrate must be found for them ; 
and it can be found, we are told, in the pure Brahma,t and nowhere 
else. But this pure Brahma is not held to be, consciously, and by 
virtue of his will and power, the cause of the universe to which he 
stands in the relation of substrate. J So well-known, in fact, is it, that 
Brahma has no activity, will, and other qualities, that it ought not to 




Veddnta-parihhdshcl^ p. 44. “Brahma himself is the material canse, ♦. e., the illusnry 
material oauss, of a jar, or the like ; for this illasion-assooiated intelligenoe extends 
to all jars, and so forth.” 

t See the second exfcraot from A'nanda Giri at p* 158. 

t As is stated in the text, the VedAntins ordinarily speak of the illnsion associat- 
ed Brahma, I'sVara, as the world's illusory-material cause; but, it must be understood 
it is his pure-Brahma portion that is held to be so. The illusory -material cause of 
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be expected of me to adduce authority for wbat I assert. However, I 
will quote a passage in proof. The author of the Sankshepa'^sdri^ 
raka, after battling along with the VaiB'eshikaB on the point in 
question, thus delivers his own doctrine : Moreover, from the son 
of A'nakadundubhi, — announced in the Veda; outreaching speech 
and thought ; unalloyed intelligence, without rise or disappearance ; 
lord,— this entire universe was produced unconsciously.”* And 
how was the world produced unconsciously from the son of 


the world — which world is reokooed false — must be a true entity ; and, inasmuoh as 
the illusion-associated Brahma, as such, is false, and so the world likewise, he cannot, 
as associated with illasion, be its illusory -material cause. The V edantins are comiiellec 
to maintain, that his pure-Brahma portion is, here, alone to be taken account of. On 
other occasions, however, all that is predicated of this beinp^, I'sVara, is referred tc 
his illusion-portion ; as, for instance, the conscious and efficient causativity of the 

. world, omniscience, omnipotence, &o. &c. 

; 1 y^ddnta-s^tJchd^nani^ MS.,/oi, 2, verso. ‘‘‘Nescience,* as will be 

declared, is a beginning less entity, not to be described as true, or as unreal* and 
eliminable by science, i. e., right apprehension. And its ‘play* is a certain affection 
therefrom produced, in the shape of the supreme l‘8'wara*8 beholding, or apprehension 
will, and activity j by which three J's'wara maJkes the worldJ** 

limited apprehension, will, activity, &o. of Brahma appropriated 
to the internal organ, in other words, of soul, are referred to the soul’s internal >organ 
portion, not to its Brahma-portion. 

the VedAntins, ascribe illusory-material causativity to the iilnsion, 
associated Brahma, they consider him as indeed a conscious and efficient cause ; but 
since, only as illusion associated, he is such a cause, — via, since conscious and effici- 
ent causativity appertains to his illusion- portion only, — as a conscious and efficient 
cause, he is false. 

Again, the Vedantins, as mentioned above, ultimately ascribe illusory-material 
causativity to the pure Brahma, whom they indeed count a true entity : only he 
* devoid of all that constitutes a conscious and efficient cause. 

The reason why the Veddutins generally refer to the illusion-associated Brahma 
the Illusory-material causativity of the world, is this. Brahma, it is laid down, 
possess such causativity , in the sight of the ignorant only, by whom theworld is reputed 
o be real. 1 o such, the material cause of the world, or illusion, is likewise real ; 
and, in like manner, Brahma is, to them, necessarily associated with illusion. Con- 
sequently, when Brahma the illusion-associated is spoken of as the illusory-material 
‘l!® intended, that be, as snob, is snob a cause, but solely 

V Ignorant, he is not, in fact, unassociated Brahwa. 

bat Brahmaassociated with illusion. —ouibuou Btauuia, 

S “ fon°!f Vnt accessible for reference. 

y son of A nakadnndubhf ^ is meant Krishna. 

.m "■» w; m.™™. w«^„ 

Supreme Spirit himself. IW use th^T' wntS Vishnu, or Krishna, to be the 

sjnonyme of Brahma. ^ VAsndeva, a name of Krishna, as a 
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A'liakadundubfii f The answer is, precisely as silreris prodaoed 
from nacre; not as en effect owes its origin to a conscious agent. 
Hence I maintain, that, if Brahma be not conscions creator of the 
world, or its stay, otherwise than as nacre is to silver, that is to 
say, in spite of himself, to establish that such a substrate exists is 
not to make out, that Brahma, as essentially existence, intelligence, 
and joy, is an entity. To prove, that any being is such a stay of 
the world as the Ved&utins talk of, it must first of all be shown, 
that the world is illusory. And, though the world be so considered, 
how is it determined, that its stay, or substrate, which is mistaken 
for the world, a visible and material thing, is void of qnalittes, im- 
passable, without form, immutable, essentially existence, intelli- 
gence, and joy, as the Vedautins describe Brahma F 

Now, the Supreme Spirit, God, whom the Bible calls the 
Upholder of the world, is not so as nacre is to silver, or as the 
ground is to a jar, or as a thing qualiBed is to its qualities, or 
as its threads are to a web. He is called the world^s Upholder, 
because by His wondrous and inscrutable will and might the world 
is supported. As it did not originate spoil taueoiisly, so neither is it 
self-sustaining, but is upheld by the constant exercise of the Divine 
Will. To speak figuratively, the hand of His will holds up its 
existence. Let that hand be withdrawn but for a single instant, 
and it would at once fall into non-existence. Such is the exalted 
sense in which the Bible speaks of God as the Stay of the world ; 
as where it says ; In Him we live, and move, and have our being.^^ 
From other passages of Holy Writ, where God is mentioned as the 
Creator and Upholder of the world, it is evident what meaning we 
are to assign to the text just cited. How wide, then, is the differ- 

» Tbas, S ankara, commenciDg on the Katha-Upanishad, says : 

I Bihlisoheea Indica^ Vol. VIII, p. 114 

“ Of ‘ Vishnu,’ known as V&sndeva, — pervader of all, Brahma, the Supreme Spirit.’* 

V^sudeva, as a word, means “ son of Vasndeva.” The Ved^intins, however, try 
to force from it, etymologically, various senses available for epithets of Brahma. 
The author of the 8ankfihepi.-s driralta, one of the elder VedAntin doctors, expresses 
and implies, throughout his book, that Vishnu is the supreme Brahma of his own 
school. But S'iva, he says, is the I's'wara of the Vais'eshika and other anti-vaidika 
denominations : 

qfcWclt iwegsi; 

>0 >0 *0 

In the stanza at the beginning of this note, he puts ** son of A'nakadatidublii** for 
Va'sudeva, because the latter word was ref Factory to his pn^sody. A'nakadandabhl, 
otherwise called Vasudeva, was father cf Visudeva, that is to say, Krishna. 

By the application of the term vaidika to V4sudeva, it is intimated, that 
Krishna is the supreme Brahma of the VedAntins. 

As, in the chapter here cited from, the VedAnta theory is set in oppistitioa to 
the Vais'eshika, Ac., so is Krishna set in opix^sitiou to S'iva. 


-i 
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ence between the Veddnta doctrine, on the point here discussed, 
and the doctrine of the Bible I 

But, over and above all this, it should not be forgotten, that, in 
the estimation of the Yed&ntins, the pure Brahmans being even the 
unconscious substrate of the universe is not true {pdramdrtliika). 
For the ignorance by which he is imagined to be such a substrate, 
is itself mnintained to be false I ^ a position necessary for the 
integrity of monism. Strictly speal^ing, then, there is not even 
so much of a connexion between the pure Brahma and the universe 
as seemed, a minute ago, to be promised. This is strange 
absurdity ; but I am not responsible for it. I take the Yed&nta as 
1 find it, and trace its principles to their issues. 

And let no one suppose, that the places in the XJpanishads 
and other Yedinta works, where an omniscient or omnipotent 
being, or the conscious and eflScient cause of the world, is spoken 
of, are claimed, by the Yedintins, as referring to their pure 
Brahma. On the contrary, they assert, that their I's'wara is 
there meant. Names which they give to him are, Brahma with 
qualities, Brahma adulterate, illusion-associated Brahma, illusive 
Brahma, t and even supreme Brahma and Supremo Spirit. For-— 
as should be distinctly kept in mind — it is the supieme Brahma 
himself, imagined, by ignorance, as associated with illusion, as 
creating the world, and as endowed with the attributes of omnis- 
cience, &c., that is I's'wara. 

The case of the soul, and that of the world, are, however, 
precisely like that of I's'wara ; for the soul and the world are nothing 
but Brahma mistaken for them. Why, then, is rs'wara, in a more 
special and eminent sense than the soul and the world, considered 
to be one with Brahma ? The Yeddntin would reply, that his 
system persuasively accommodates its language, when addressed 
to the vulgar, to their erroneous views. The vulgar are rot 
conscious, that they call the supreme Spirit himself soul and the 
world ; but they are conscious, that they believe him to be the 
omnipotent and omniscient creator. But what I think to be the 
true reason is this ; that, though the Yedintin, in order to save 
monism, is forced upon the invention, that Brahma is void of 
qualities, yet his inner consciousness does not acquiesce in this 
position. Hence he is involuntarily led to speak of Brahma and 
I's'wara promiscuously, as if they were the same. 

The first of the Veddnta Aphorisms, to be sure, professes to 
enquire about Brahma ; and the second defines him to be author of 
the world^s orisrin, subsistence, and end. Yet it must not be 
inferred, from this, that the Yeddntins really so conceive of their 
pure Brahma. It is not, that the essential nature of the pure 

* This will be shown in the eighth chapter, 
t See the second extract from A'nanda Giri, cited at p. 114. “ Brahma adulter- 
ate” translates fi*dbala''hraknian. 
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Bralima is there defined ; bnt a false character is impnted to him, 
with intent to point out his true nature from afar.* 

* The Ved&atins have two sorts of definitions of Brahma. The first, swam pa* 
lakshanaf describes his true nature, and is worded ; existent, intelligence, and 
joy.*’ The other definition, that in question, is called tatastha-lakahana. Tatastha 
signifies ** standing on the shore.” True to the metaphor, such a definition denotes 
a characteristio which, though not in fact inhering in the thing defined, 
approximates to it, and indicates it. The ordinary illustration represents a man as 
pointing out the new moon to another, by directing him to look at a certain branch 
of a certain tree. 

H^m&nanda Saraswatf, expounding the commentary on the second aphorism of the 
hrahma^aiXtra, mentioned above, writes thus : 

O V* 

^ I W ^ 'CSlcf BT 

>0 VO \ >o 

am ?Tci: as^ ^ 

1 Bibliotheca Indiea^ No. 64, p. 38, “But how can causativity be 

a characteristic of Brahma, destitute of qualities, the object of enquiry ? If this bo 
asked, the reply is : In like manner as silver is a characteristic of nacre, in the 
proposition ‘That which is mistaken for silver is nacre,’ so, in the proposition, ‘That 
which is mistaken for the cause of the world is Brahma,’ imaginary causativity is a 
merely sugg>^stive characteristic of Brahma, Thus is all unimpeachable.” 

Tiius it is declared, that Brahma is held to be author of the world’s origin, 
continuance, and end, just as nacre is nacriue silver. 

The description of the tatastha-lakshana given by the author of the Feddnta- 
parihhdshd, pp, 34, 35, may appear, to a hurried reader, to make against the above; 

qoiFig ^ JFHprr- 

>0 o >o 

I ^ I ** ^ suggestive characteristic is that 

which does not correspond temporally to the object characterized, and which yet 
dintingnieheB it from other things. Thus, the having odour is a suggestive charao* 
teristic of earth ; for, at the great consummation, there is no odour in the terrene 
atoms ; nor is there any in jars and the like, at the time of their production. And, in 
the case in hand, t. e. of Brahma, the being the cause of the origin, Ac. (f the 
universe is the suggestive characteristic^' 

It might be thought, from this, that, however the causativity of the universe 
does not always appertain to Brahma, still it appertains to him at some parti- 
cular period or periods ; as odour, the earth. But the reader cannot be too often 
cautioned, that the expressions of the Ved&ntins are frequently most deceptive. 
What has just been stated is, suitably to the V'ed&nta, true as far as it goes : only it 
is not the whole truth. Brahma’s causativity of the world’s crgin, Ac. is, to be sure, 
non-eternal, even as the developed universe itself is non -eternal. Both the causativity 
and the uuiverse are, however, not only non-etemal, but false. They are only igno- 
ranoe*imagined ; and, immediately on the acceding of right apprehension, they ai^ 
falsified, or proved to be nothing. For this very reason they are called transitory ; 

i se. “h such mbstntei. 

other than intelligence, i. e Brahma, its eternalness is not established. For, as will 
be declared, all but Brahma is falsifiable by right apprehension of Brahma.*^ 
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It may be asked, whether the Veddntins consider their I'sVara 

The ensuing passage will clear up the meaning of Dharmar^ ja : 

s9 

fef&i 5i%qT?piR efa ^inq^ ar^qsjr ^jfg^rfqr- 

^ i q mqFqrqMtfa % ^ i fi f? ^%qifqRT ^ cir?q?? fsR^^ 
sr^qq I ci^far^ i i qfir siqsq^q 

a^r Jifafqi[?q qq^q qrq*t a%fq?[iq 
^q?qq q^rqtS'qaTsq^qTJRTiirqt q fqfqfqfqireirf^^qccf qfaqrf^ 
?qiq i aa: ^fsaiqqTT a^qr^q^fra afa qqR:fq fqar qjrq^qrs^q 
rqf la^^arqt q% a^^Tf^ai q^fq cj^qTsqT^rqqTaaa aq- 
^^q q^^rqqq fq^^afqfTi^afq^qw^ qfr fqt-q- 

va 

^fa q^fq^qr ^f^qiaqiarq'qfs^^q a^qq cTTcqqi^ i aqraaiaai^q- 
qfseigqqq^rqqiqra OTraarT^tTiqfejqqoTr^qqiqq^q ?rnqq^c^ 
fqqqqqiwrfsaRt qqqqifqiar a ftqqqiqq[q%aiq^qqqqqsqq 

'O 

fq^^q ^ q qiqqqfs^tqq^wfaqrsqq fq^'eqq i ma., 

pp. 40, 41. “ ‘ If Brahma is set forth, by the Vedantas, ». e., the Upaniehads, to be 

the cause of the world, he must be in relation with the world ; and the consequence 
is duality. Else, the scriptural declarations of creation come to be falsified.’ Not so. 
The passages which speak of creation do not aim to teach the verity of creation, but 
to impart a hnowledge of the Beoondlese Brahma. How is the description of creation 
jsubservient to the knowledge of him ? In this wise. If the existence of the univt.'^e 
in Brahma were denied, and creation were not mentioned, the surmise might arise, 
that the universe, denied to exist in Brahma, exists somewhere else ; even as colour, 
tftoujh denied to exist in the air, exists in other things : and thus an indubitable 
account of non-duality would not have been given. Hence, when it is ascertained, 
from the passages concerned with creation, that the universe is a material effect, 
VIS., an illusory •material -^ect, of Brahma, the surmise, that the universe, the 
material effect, could exist elsewhere than in Brahma, the material cause, is dispelled. 
Then, by the statement, in ^ Not it, not it,* and other scriptural passages, et the 
non-existence of it, the universe, in Brahma also, the utter nihility of the universe 
being asceHained, Brahma,— freed from all suspicion of duality ; impartite; the 
existent intelliganoe and joy, unalloyed with aught else, — is established. Thus, the 
aim of even the pass-iges relating to creation is, to set forth, indirectly, Brahma as 
without a second. The object of the passages read in the devotional sections of the 
Upanishads, which announce Brahma with qualities, is, simply to impute qualities 
falsely to Brahma, which qualities are demanded by the injunctions to devotion ; 
and their object is not to teach that he is possessed of qualities. As for the use of 
the passages read in sections of the Upanishads taken up with Brahma without 
qualities, which passages speak of him as having qualities, it is, to indicate, 
Bupplementarily, the object denied, viz., qualities, which object is demanded by the 
passages denying qualities, to Brahma. Thus no passage whatever is inconsistent 
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to be altogether false. They regard illusion-appropriated Brahma 
as rs'v^ara.* A part of him may be false ; but how can that other 
part of him, which is Brahma, be so ? In reply, T ask, wh(*ther 
they do not maintain, that Brahma as appropriated to the internal 
organ constitutes the soul ? And why do they call the soul false ? 
The reason is this. They assert, that Brahma, as appropriated to 
the internal organ, or el«e as reflected in it, constitutes the soul ; 
and yet they deny, that Brahma is truly so appropriated, or 
reflected ; there being, according to them, no true contact between 
Brahma and the internal organ, but only an erroneously imputed 
contact ; since, like the rest of the world, the internal organ is 
false. Hence, though the soul is called Brahma appropriated to 
the internal organ, still, since his appropriation to the internal organ 
is false, the soul as soul is false. Sirnilarly, though they call Brahma 
appropriated to illusion I's'wara, they declare, that the contact of 
illusion with Brahma is not true, but merely imagined. Hence, with 
them, I's'wara is Brahma appropriated to illusion ; and yet they be- 
lieve their I's'waiVs appropriation to illusion to be imaginary; and, 
therefore, their I's'wara is imaginary, namely, imagined by 
ignorance. According to their opinion, even the false TsVarahood 
of this illusion-appropriated I's'wara belongs to his illusion-portion, 
not to his Brahma-poi ticn ; in like manner as the false activity, 
experience of happiness and misery, and other qualities of the 
imagined internal- organ-appropriated soul, reside in its internal- 
organ portion, not in its Brahma-portion. When, therefore, they 
call I'b'wara maker of the world, and omnipotent, it mast be 
understood, that they deny activity and other qualities to his 
Brahma-portion. 

Sometimes the Vedantins give to illusion the appellation of 
power of I's'wara. Still, it does not inhere in the true nature of 
I'swara, his Brahma-portion, in the way we hold, that power inheres 
in one who is powerful. For we regard this connexion as true ; but 
the connexion between Brahma and illusion is false. It is distinctly 
stated, in the Veddnta-sdraj that, as a snake is erroneously surmised 


The VedAntinfl, accordingly, discourse of Brahma's causativity, and other 
qualities, simply with intent to confirm the idea of their entire nonentity. 

It will be safficiently clear, from what precedes, how essentially Dr. J, R, 
Ballantyne has misapprehended the purport of the Veddnta system. “ So far/' he 
says, “ is the conception of Brahm from being reduced to that of a nonentity by the 
Vedintio tenet of his being nirguna, that, according to one of Vy Asa’s aphorisms, as 
rendered by Mr. Colobrooke (Essayfff p. 852), ‘ Everj^ attribute of a fost oauae 
(omniscience, omnipotence, etc.), exists in Brahme^ who is devoid of qualities.' It 
is rather strange, that the occurrence of this passage in Mr. Colebrooke's 
well-known essay should not have sufficed to awaken a suspicion, that the tMToa 
‘ devoid of qualities’ must be employed in a sense other than that of an emp:^ 
substratum— a nonentity," Christianity contrasted, &o., p. 46, 

I Vtddnta^paribhiishd, p. 9. 
Intelligence appropriated to illusion is I'a'wara, supreme." 
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in a cord, jnst so the entire nniverse, beginning with ignorance, is 
erroneously surmised in Brahma.* Here, it should be observed, 
ignorance itself is comprehended in the universe, the object of 
erroneous surmise. By ignorance, as will be seen by the reader 
of the Veddata-sdra, illusion — which is the material cause of the 
world, often denominated the power of I'sVara, — is here intended. 
Not except by apprehending these mysterious matters of the 
Veddnta, can one be preserved from being misled by its language. 
To make good this assertion, I produce a passage on the subject of 
ignorance-associated intelligence, or I's’wara, It is this : ^‘Intelli- 
gence, associated with ignorance, when the former is chiefly 
considered, is the efficient cause ; and, when its associate is so 
considered, the material cause : as the spider, when itself is chiefly 
considered, is the efficient cause, and, when its body, whence its web 
is derived, is so considered, the material cause, as regards its thread, 
the effect/^ t On reading this, one of the uninitiated will express 

himself in this wise. “ Here, plainly enough, two statements are put 
forth touching I's'wara. His body — ignorance, or illusion, — is called 
the material cause of the world ; and himself, the efficient cause of 
the world, or its maker. And what is he, in distinction from 
ignorance, his body, but pure Brahma? And does it not follow, t at 
this pure Brahma is accounted maker of the world I reply, that 
no one who has fathomed the Yeddnta doctrine can come to such a 
conclusiou as is thus implied. By way of explanation, I will fii>t 
show how, according to the Vedantin, the case stands, in its fulness, 
as regards the spider; and then, how the illustration of the spider 
and his web is applicable, according to the Vedantin, in respect of 
Is'wara. It must be understood, that, in the view of the Vedantin 
as the human soul is, in fact, ever pure, intelligent, and free 
Brahma, precisely, so is the self, or soul, of the spider. Hence, as 
activity and other qualities belong to the human soul only by erro- 
neous imputation, f only thus do they belong to the soul of the spl ^er 

>0 NS 

^51 1 1 p. 4. 

Cs >0 

1 cPcT^RT^ nfcl -fJTfilTr 

©V >0 

^ I Vedanta-saraf p. 7. I's’wara is sometimes called mayavaehch* 

hinna, and, sometimes, ajnanophaita ; or ** illusion-appropriated*' and ignoranoo 
associated.** 

q;cTsrr?if??q<^j|^w#rqq^; i qf^ 5fo5RreiVqqT- 
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there being no true connexion between those qualities and soul ; for 
those qualities are properties of the internal or^an. How, then, are 
we to explain, that the spider, t e.,ihe spider’s soul, is called an efficient 
cause? l^he answer is,that its causativitj is accounted for by erroheous 
imputation. Then, an objector may urge, the efficient causativity 
and material causativity ot the spider both appertain to its body : 
for the internal organ is called the subtile body, and it must, 
therefore, be regarded as body ; and, this being the case, why is a 
distinction taken between the spider and its body, and the former 
called efficient cause, and the latter, material cause? My reply is that, 
in the passage of the Veddyita-sdranndtr discussion, the exoteric notion 
is adopted. For, when the Vedantins speak of the origin of the 
world, for instance, they do not believe its origin to be true. This 
mode of expression they call false imputation. It consists in 
holding for true that which is false, in accorainodatiou to the 
intelligence of the uninitiated. At a further stage of instruction, 
when the time has arrived for propounding the esoteric view, the 
false imputation is gainsaid : and this gainsaying is termed 
rescission.* I’he soul of the spider has no true efficient causativity ; 
and yet everybody considers the spider as possessing it. Hence, 
with reference to common opinion, such causativity is falsely 
imputed to him, and he is called an efficient cause. The qualities 
of his external and gross corporeal frame are, however, never 
attribute 1 to his soul : his body being regarded, by all, as distinct 
from his soul.t Hence, when tlie author of the Veddnta^sdra treats 
the body of the spider as a thing distinct from his soul, and calls 
the former the material cause of his web, he goes along with other 
men. All that has here been said about the spider is applied, by 
the Vedantins, to their I's'wara. 

Tne Naiyayikas, and many others, hold I's'wara, regarded, by 


Vedanta-paribhashdt p. 45. “For, as water 

assuredly cold in its proper natvre, is erroneously taken to the subject cf heat which 
appears, in oonsequeuce of the water's proximity to its associate, /re, to inhere in the 
water; so, it may be explained, the soul, by essence truly void of qualities, ia 
wrongly supposed, by reason of its being taken to he identical with the internal organ 
and others of its associates, the true subjects of activity &o., to be the subject of 
activity and the like. If it is admitted, that the heat in water and other cold substances 
is falsely ascribed, i, e., misapprehendingly referred to them^ then be it hnoion, that 
similar wrongness of ascription has place as regards what is in discussion, vt«. the 
Boul." 

♦ “ False imputation*’ and “ rescission” have been selected to repreaenA 
adhydropa and apavdda, 

f As for the ChArvAkas, and the profoundly ignorant, who take the srroM body 
itself to be the soul, they are scarcely worthy of the notice of the VedAntin, who 
especially shapes his instruction to meet the supposed wants of the NaiyAvikas and 
similar philosophers. These, the VedAntin says, though wise enough to distingnish 
the soul from the gross body, are, nevertheless, unable to distinguish it from tho 
internal organ, and attribute to the soul the qualities which belong exclusively ta 
that organ, uiz.^ appi'ehension, will, activity, &c. Sec, further, what Vijuaua Bhikshti 
says in the last extract at p. 39. 
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them, as mere spirit, to be the maker of the world. But these poor 
men, as a Vedantin would say, are unaware of the esoteric fact, 
that, in truth, the maker of the world is not his spirit — that is, his 
BrahtUa-portion, to which Fa'warahood is falsely imputed, — but his 
associate, which is his subtile body, or internal organ.* ** Ou this 
point, the Veddntins, condescending to avail themselves of the 
langUBge of the, to them, parcel-blind Naiydyikas, and many others, 
falsely impute efficient causativity to FsVara, and denominate him 
efficient cause. But none of these short-sighted folk take l^s'wara 
to be the material cause of the world. This cause some of them find 
in atoms ; others, in something else material. What, then, would 
the Veddntins offer as a material cause ? Nay, as the very world 
is, to them, nothing, what need of a material cause at all ? Never- 
theless, seeing what the vulgar way of thinking is, one must be 
enunciated; and they find it in ignorance, or illusion, which invents 
the world. Let the Naiydyikas take this, in place of their atoms, 
aud the Sdnkhyas, instead of their prakriti and so gratify their 
insensate craving. One may be perfectly sure, that, when the 
Vedantins speak as I have represented, they express themselves, 
by way of false imputation^^ to bring themselves down to the level 
of common minds. In truth, agreeably to their views, Brahma has 
neither creatorship, nor omniscience, nor omnipotence ; and, for 
this reason, he is not, in truth, I's'wara, 


• For, with the Vedfintins, IVwara, no lees that the soul, requires a sort of 
subtile body, or internal organ. It is called his causal body. Neither can do anything 
without one. The aggregate of the causal bodies of all souls, that is to say, distributive 
ignorances, make up FsVara^s causal body, which is illusion. See the Veddnta-sdra, 
Strange to say, the ignorance of a single soul renders that soul subject to misappre* 
iiension, and koeps it parviscient, parvipotent, &c ; but the aggregation of these 
individual ignorances, or illusion, allows I's'wara to be exempt from misapprehension, 
and communicates to him such attributes as omniscience aud omnipotence. 

** In the furthest distance of chamber sate an old dim-eyed man, poring with a 
microscope over the torso of a statue, which had neither base, nor feet, nor ht..\d ; 
but on its breast was carved, Nature. To this be continually applied his glass, and 
seemed enraptured with the various inequalities which it rendered visible on the 
seemingly polished surface of the marble. Yet evermore was this delight and 
triumph followed by expressions of hatred, and vehement railing against a being who 
yet, he assured us, had no existence. This mystery suddenly recalled to me what I 
bad read in the holiest recess of the temple of Superstition. The old man spoke in 
divers tongues, and continued to utter other and most strange mysteries. Among 
the rest he talked much and vehemently concerning an infinite series of causes and 
effects, which he explained to be — a string of blind men, the last of whom caught 
hold of the skirt rf the one before him, he of the next and so on till they were all 
out of sight ; and that they ail walked infallibly straight, without making one false 
step, though all were alike blind. Methought 1 borrowed courage from surprise, 
and asked him, — *Who, then, is at the head to guide them ?* He looked at me with 
ineffable contempt, not unmixed with an angry suspicion, and then replied, ‘ No on© ; 
— the string of blind men goes on for ever without any beginning : for, although owe 
hlind man cannot move without at ambling ^ yet infinite blindness supplies the want of 
sigkC*' Coleridge's Lay Sermons^, pp. 149, 10. 

This passage boars upon more than one Hindu philosopLeme. The Italics are 
not Coleridge's. 
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It may be aaked, whether the Vedfiiitins really coasider 
TsVara to be nothing; whether the long accounts of him, which * 
are found in the Upanishads and other books, are all to no purpose ; 
and whether his eharaeteristics, and those of the soul, — as that be 
is omniscient, and the soul is parviscient, — which are laid down, 
and the laboured discussions about these matters, are anerely vma 
prattle^ The Veddntins, I reply, declare, that equally are the 
world and Fs'wara simply practical, i. e., imagined by ignorance, 
and false ; and the long accounts just now spoken of aj^ only 
statemeuts of the suppositions of the uninitiated, propounded by 
way of false assumption. This they declare^* and there is no 
doubt, (that in eeugruity with their doctrines, they are obliged so 
to declare. Still, they have not the assenit, to it, of their innermost 
convictions. In their hearts, they have an unshaken eonhdence, 
that there is an I's'wara,, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, and 
maker of the world. But it has been shown, that, strangely enough, 
they ascribe a real existence to tbese things even which ihey cald 
false, to-wit, the spractioal and the apparent, l^y look npon 
tVwara as practical:; and, therefore, their inward belief in his 
existence does not surprise them ; nor do they find any difiSouilty 
In reconciling this belief with their capital dogma^ tli^ nothing 
but the secoudlesa Brahma is true.^ 


•There are two sorts Of VcdAntins. Soniebave -no 'taste for worship, 'while 
others are devoted to it The former dooh'tless believe, equally wiifli the latter, that 
I'sVara really exists; and these, to the best of their 'knowledge, worship witfti 
earnest faith, sincerity, and love. Of the true God, and of His attributes, which 
Holy Writ allone can teach, t!hey are rgoorant ; bat their devotion is fervent to 
BAma, Krishna, and others, whom their books represent as God. SarvajuAtma 
Hnni, author of the Bankshepa^s'driraka, and Madhns'udana Saraswati, author of the 
Adwaita^iddhif — to 'take -exani;ple6 from among ^renowned ^edAnta doctors, — were 
ardent devotees of Vishnu. And thero are,ito this day, among the VedAntins, 
tthonsands of men eqnailly religions. 

In passing, the error may be noted, — so generally 'ppevalenti ©ow-a-days, ’both 
'here and abroad : see Professor Wilson’s translation of the Vitthnu-purdnOf Preface, 
p. X , — of supposing, that S'ankara A'chArya the celebrated VedAntin, was a follower 
of S'iva. Of this opinion are many of his own adherents, the Gosains in particdlar. 
Bat it appears otherwise from boo'ks undoubtedly of his composition, sndh as Abe 
'B^tra’‘hhd«hya, &o. ; in which Vishnu is, again and again, espenia'lly, and adl (but 
•exclusively, magnified. Another argument may Hi>e drawn from the faot,vthat the 
•enjoined upon his disciples to salute each other with ‘names^of Wishuu. '€tf two 
dandinSf a yonnger and an elder, the -first uses ** Harih,” and the other reptios 
“NArAyana.” On these grounds, the author is strongly disposed to ibelleve, that 
S'ankara was a Vaishuava. 

See, likewise, the notes at p. !l4;l and p. <199. Sankara, Where 'he 'mrites aga^inst 
the PAs'upatas, a famous sect of S'aivas, is silent on the subject of their devotion^ 
tbut, on coming to refute the peculiar tenets of the BhAgavatas, the dwdUs 
with unction and admiration ontheir religious -exercises and servios. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

Proof that the Existence of Brahma cannot be deduced from the 
Position of the Vedanta^ that the Internal Organ requires an 
Illuminator* 

I have asserted, in the last chapter, that the Yed&ntina' 
Brahma without qualities is not to be established, by any argument, 
as existing ; he having no connexion with anything, either as 
efficient cause, or otherwise. To this the Veddntins may reply, that 
there is an argument for their purpose, as yet unproduced. It is, 
that the mental affection This is a jar/^ or This is a web,'' for 
example, stands in need of an illuminator : for the internal organ is 
unintelligent ; and, therefore, its affections cannot cognize a jar, a 
web, or similar object. Hence, something is indispensable, by whose 
contiguity the unintelligent internal organ is to be illuminated: 
and that something is the intelligent spirit, or Brahma.* In reply, 
I ask, whether, in maintaining, that Brahma, or spirit, is intelligent 
and illuminating, it is meant, that he himself, through the medium 
c*f the internal organ, cognizes such an object as a jar, or a web : in 
other words, does he apprehend, that This is a jar." This is a 
web," &c. ? And, when the internal organ is called the cognizer of 
a jar, or the like, is it intended to call it so only metonymically ? 
For I too talk, by way of metonymy, of the eye as cognizing colour, 
and of the ear as cognizing sound ; I really understanding, however, 
that the eye and the ear are not themselves cognizers, but merely 
media of cognition. What is said about Brahma is not to be 
interpreted in like manner ; since, by such an interpretation, the 
Vedantin would not prove the existence of his Brahma, — ever pure^ 
intelligent, and free, unchangeable, essentially existence, intelli- 
gence, and joy, — but the existence of souls, impure, ignc-ant, 
and wretched. The VedAntins do not hold, that the pure spirit, 
Brahma, really cognizes objects; that is to say, they do not 
allege, that the pure spirit cognizes objects in this manner— 
This is a jar,'* This is a web," &c.t For, if they allowed 
this sort of cognition to him, they would have to allow to him 

• Spirit, aniversally, is held to be one with Brahma. The soul {jivdtvian) of any 
thing, or body, is a synthesis of spirit {Atvian) and internal origan. This organ 
abstracted, the residnom is, in all cases, pare Brahma. Compare the note at p. 2. 
The tenet stated in the text is thus expressed in S'ankara A'cbdrya's Commen- 

l Bnuothica InHea, Vol. VIII., pp. 36, 37. 

For the internal organ, nnless Illuminated by the light of intelligence, would be 
incapable of willing and apprehending its object.** 

t Proofs of a'l the ktatemeuti in the prctent chapter will be found in the 
chapter following, 
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willy activitjy happiaesSj miaeiyy and so forth; and, as a conseqaencey 
he would be a doer of good and of evil worksy and an heir of 
Eljsinaiy or of Helly and a partaker of threefold pain. And all this 
is at variance with the Yed&uta economy; which assertsy that 
spirit is BrahmSy neither doery nor experiencery neither sinfuly nor 
virtuonsy &c. &c. Siocey theny yon denyy that the pare«gpirity 
BrahmSy really ooguises thingSy — and yet they are cogoizedy and 
there is a cognizery — what does so cognize them ? It is the interoal 
orgaoy after all. Andy whatever it is that cognizes objectSy — as 
'^This is a jaVy” "This is a weby^^ — whether yon call it internal 
organy or anything elsoy what necessity has it of an illnminator 

* Of ooorfle we owe to the Deity our original and continued poMeasion of the 
faculty of apprehension. Bat, since we are endued with this faculty, we need, in 
order to our apprehending objects, nothing farther than the use of our senses and 
other appointed means. Different, however, is the notion of the Veddntin ; which is, 
that it is our internal organs, not our real selves, that are concerned in apprehension. 
The assertion, that Brahma, or spirit, is required to illuminate the internal organ, 
does not signify, that we stand in need of G-od's help to aid ns to apprehend. It is 
not meant, that Brahma, by a voluntary exercise of his power, illuminates that 
organ: for Brahma has no such power. The idea intended is, that the internal 
organ, simply by reason of its proximity to Brahma, who is nnconscious, becomes 
iltuininated ,* just as iron moves, when brought near the magnet. In fact, Brahma’s 
influence, of whatever description, in the production of effects^ is exerted in this 
way only, 

fHftw d? W 31^ I 

smjpi: » 

3Tc! arrfiitJT ^ i 

" As the iron moveSf when the precious stone, void of will, is opposed to it { 
precisely so the aggregate of worlds ia moved, without exerdee of volition, by Deva, 
sheer existence. Hence there exists, in spirit, agentship and non-agentship. As 
having no wilU it is not an agent : and it is an agent because of mere proximity.** 

These verses are from the Yoga^vdsiehdtlva. Bee the Calcutta edition of 

1851, p. 390. A bad reading, discarded on authority. Vijnina 

Bhikshu cites these lines in the Sdnkhya-pravaehana^hhdshya, p. 71. 

^TRT;! S'ridlukr* Swimin’a 

Buhodhini, Bombay edition, fol, 45, verso, ** Since Brahma is superintendent solely by 
virtue of juxtaposition, his being an agent and his being neuti^ as to agency do not 
oonflict.** 

On this point the Sdnkhyas and the Yeddntins are quite at nnity. Witness 
Vijniiia Bhikshu; ef^RTfqrsfqglcTwf ?»g(5rr^q- 

O V9 C C 
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Kobotly Jeols fcbat ifc has any. In the* kinilsof cognition known as per- 
ception^ inference, &c., there is need, respectively, of a sense*, of per- 
ception of inrariabler attendedness,^ &c., bnt tbore is no need of 
a»y aid other than one of these ; »or are we conscious of any such* 
The Vedintins, however, contend, that another is indispensably 
desiderated; the cognizer of objects, the internal organ, being 
imintenigent, and so devoid of inherent power of cognition. Hence, 
they go on to say, that power is derived to it by the contiguity of 
the intelligent spirit, from which contiguity it becomes qnasi- 
intelligent ; just «s iron moves, when brought near the loadstone. 
Spirit, or Brahma, as being that from contiguity of which the 
nnimtelligent beeofnes quasi-intelligent,*— and solely on this 
account, — is affirmed to be intelligence and illuminating. 

Similarly,” the Vedantins would add, “ it is declared, respecting 
their puriesha, or ‘ soiil,^ by our younger brothers the Sfinkhyas ; 
and they are incomparably more perspicacious than yon Christians, 
and the Naijdyikas, and other thinkers of the cruder sort.” To this I 
reply r Good sirs, not till I accept the troth of your concatenation 
of groundlesfs theories, can I grant that yonr illuminator is wanted. 
To be brought to your way of thinking, 1 must be convinced, first, 
that it is the internal organ which cognizes things ; secondly, that a 
cognizer can be unintelligent; thirdly, that an unintelligent cognizer 
could be made quasi-in telligent by the mero juxtaposition of some- 
thing else ; and, lastly, that, becoming only as it were intelligent, 
and not positively so,t it could do that which is competent to 


9dinTchya-pravachana’hha8hya,jip 70,71. “W© hold, that the 8001*8 * Boperintendent- 
ship,* in creafcorship, &o., ia * iVom neairness’ alone ; * after the manner of the 
precious stone.* A » t/iis, the magnet, merely from nearness, and not by will, &c., 
draws rxKt an ifon pin ; so, by simple contact of the primal soul, Hiranyaganrhkag 
ihefB takes place m ervo+ution of nature, in the shape ff the great principle^' 

A little farther on it is explicitly stated, that the snpermtendeney of soul is only 
nominal ; true snperintendency belorging exclusively to the internal organ. 

deferring to the illumination cf the internal trgan, Vijndna says, that tne 

intellecrt becomes intelligent from the contignity of soul : 

va 

Ihid.t p. lOO. 

In orppoijition to the view in question, it ia assumed, and will soon be proved, 
that it is one's self that apprehends, and that the illnininator desiderated by tho 
Vediintiiis is superdnons* 


• These are the instruments of right notion recognized iif the lfy4ya. The tenets 
and phraseology of that school of philosophy, so far as they are reasonable, are 
adopted, throcrghorrt this volnme, in opposing the Sankhya and the Yed^nta. 

+ The notions now under comment are equally those of the Ved^ntins and of the 
S6nkhyas. No passage, bearing on the point of doctrine implied in the words to 
which this note is appended, is at this moment producible from any Vedanta treatise. 


ItefoUowii^ is from Vijn&na Bhiksbo ; ^ 

c sa 
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none but one really infelltgent. And all those notions are assamp- 
tioQs resfcin/af upon no proof. I ask yoa, why yon call the co^msser 
of objects unintelligent ? Why not intelligent 7^' What yott 
reply, can the intornsl organ be intelligent? No; only the spirit 
can.” Again I ask, why you call thecognizer intemnl organ ? Why 
not call it spirit 7 To this you will say, that, if you did, you must yield 
the point, that spirit is, in its nature, ever pnre and free. It comes^ 
then, to this, that, in order to make good a favourite fancy, yon 
are willing to contradict uniyersal experience, and to transgress 
the limits of reason for the sake of mere dreams. These things I 
hare dealt with in my examination of the SAnkhya ; and so it is 
unnecessary to go into detail about them here. Still, if yon will 
allow me, 1 will add a few words. What do yon mean by spirit 7 
Is it a thing different from yourself and myselt 7 Or is it the same ? 
You will reply : How can we consider spirit to be anything 

different from onrselves ? For the spirit is my true proper essence, 
and yonrs ; and therefore it is called self.'^ I rejoin, that, if you 
consider yourself and myself to be spirit, and, again, the cognizer 
of objects to be unintelligent, it follows, that you take spirit to bo 
unintelligent; you and I being cognizers of objects. For, in 
canvassing the Sankhya, I have shown, that our conscionsness, that 
we cognize objects, and that we will, &o., cannot be erroneous* 
Con*^equ 0 ntly, if the cognizer be unintelligent, you and I are so : 
and, if we are so, spirit likewise is so ; since we, as you have 
said, are spirit. The reason why you err here is, that, to 
establish a favourite fancy, you call that unintelligent which 
really is intelligent ; and, when you have made the intelligent 
nnintolligent, you cast about for something else to hold for 
intelligent, to serve as illuminator cf the unintelligent. For 
what are the characteristics of the intelligent but the qualities of 
cognizing, willing, and the like 7 To denote such qualities is the 
express purpose of the word intelligent. Whatever is competent 
to cognize or apprehend objects can require nothing more to be 
intelligent. Call it internal organ, or unintelligent, or thick 
darkness, or how you like ; the thing is not altered by altering its 
name. Your own natural reason, too, tells you, that, to be able to 
cognize is to be intelligent. Listen how completely you and the 

Wffh I 

I ScfnX!hya^pravae/iana»b flashy a, p. 72. “ ‘ It is not reasonable to assert^ tbat 

this internal organ, which ts nnintellig^ent, like a j»r# or similar thing, can be a 
■nperintendent.* With reference to this objection, it is said : * Because the internal 
organ iltnminatod by that, vi*., «oal, as iron is heated to redness by firej The 
internal organ becomes illaminated by the intelligent one. after the mannf'r of heat>^ 
iron. Therefore, since it becomes as it were intelligent, it can exercise SQperinten* 
denee, which a jar, or the like, cannot. Snch is the sense.” 

. The ninety-ninth Aphorism of Book T, Is thus in part expounded. 
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S&akbjAS mistake on this point. Yon say, that tlie internal or^an, 
bein^ nninteiligent, cannot cognize of itself. From this it is 
evident, that yon hold the cognizing of objects to be the office of 
what is intelligent. If yon acknowledge this, and also, that the 
internal organ cognizes, why do yon call that organ unintelligent f 
Is it beoauae yon have given it the name of internal organ f How 
unreasonable a thing to do ! You are aware, that cognizing is the 
fanction of what is intelligent ; and yon are, farther, aware, that 
the internal organ cognizes. Still yon gratuitously declare it to 
be unintelligent ; and then you fabricate an illuminator to render 
it intelligent. But does that illuminator make it potiitively intelli* 
gentf No; only quasi-in telligent. At first it was not intelligent; 
and, for that reason, all was at a stand : but now, merely from its 
having been made as it were intelligent, it becomes operative. 
J ust refiect, however. If a thing, not once only, but a thousand 
times, were made only quasi-intelligent, not positively intelligent, 
it would still be other than intelligent; and whatever is so is 
unintelligent ; and nothing that is unintelligent can do the office 
of the intelligent. But why waste time in such discussion ? In 
brief, I express it as my view, that the cognizer of objects, namely, 
that which apprehends, wills, and energizes, is one’s self ; as 
yourself, or myself. Name this self-internal organ, or unintelli- 
gent, or whatever you choose : I shall not be alarmed ; nor 
shall I go in search of an illuminator for it. The faculties 
of apprehending, &c., we are convinced, were given by God, 
Creator of the world and Almighty. And, since He has 
endowed us with them, and since we know, intuitively, that He has 
appointed the senses, the cognition of constant atteudedness, and 
so on, to be our helpers, why should we take up with a fond 
invention ? 


CHAPTER 5. 

Argument to show, that the Brahma of the Veddntins, as being quite 
Void of qualities, is reduced to nothing. 

I have said, that the Yed&ntin’s Brahma has no qualities : in 
other words, he does not possess the faculties of apprehending, 
willing, &c. &c.* Now, it is impossible to imagine the existence of 

* See the paeeege from the Veddnta.parihhd8hd, quoted at p. 128. Dharmar^ja, 
who is there writiag against the Naij^ jikas, denies the ^ssessicn of qualities, as 
hj them understood, — namely, apprehension, will, activity, — to Brahma. A 
sabstance, says that author, is, with the KaiySyikas, the substrate of qualities | and 
Brahma, as being nirguna, or ** not possessed of qualities,*' is not a substanoe. 

Indeed, the element guna^ in the word nirgui^, is generally to be taken as 
denoting what the Naiydyik»s mean by qualities. See, farther, the extract from 
the Veddnta^paribhdshd at p. 151. 
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anj’thing witbont qualities. To onr noderstandings, whatever is 

Bat, even when nirgu^a points to the three termed aatUoa^ tajiut^ and 

iamas, it is not to be snpposed, that the twenty -four qualities of the Naijiyika# — 
adopted, almost all of them, by theVed^Qtlns— are excepted, j^mong those qaalities» 
one set, comprehending ooloor, taste, Ac., belongs to external objects,* while 
apprehension, will, activity, Ac., appertain to the internal organ | and some, as 
nnmber, dimension, Ac., are predicable of both. Bat external objects and the 
internal organ are alike evolutions from goodness, passion, and darkness, the 
components of illusion, and the material cause of all bnt spirit. Dispossess Brahma 
of the three gutf^as just enumerated, and be is dispossessed of conscioosness and aU 
similar attributes,— in short, of everything conceivable. 

Dr. J. B. Ballantyne has written as follows : ** The Ved&ntists are sometimes 
charged with holding, that the phenomenal is the real,— in other words, with 
material Pantheism. At the same time they are charged with the wildest 
extravagance, of an opposite description, in declaring, that the Supreme is devoid of 
gualities, or, in Sanskrit, nirguna. With regard to the relation of the real and the 
phenomenal, no point appears to have occasioned more perplexity to the European 
assailants of Yeddntism than the employment of this term nirgufka, so frequently 
connected, in the Ved&ntic writings, with the name of the Supreme (Brahm). We, 
find, for example, a zealons writer against Yedkotism declaring, that, * In any sense 
within the reach of human understanding, he (Brahm) ie nothing. For the mind 
of man can form no notion of matter or spirit apart from its properties or attribates. 
And the same writer calls upon his readers to admire the extravagant notion, that 
Brahm exists * without intellect, without intelligence, without even the 
consciousness of his own existence !* Now, the reply to all this is, that the word 
nirguna is a technical term, and must be understood in its technical aoceptaticm. It 
means * devoid of whatever is meant by the term guna and the term is 

employed • • • • to denote whatever is phenomenal. In denying that anything 
phenomenal belongs oonstitutively to the Supreme Being, the Yeddntin speaks very 
much like Bishop Berkeley, and like other good Christians whom Milton’s epic has 
not educated into a semi*oons<nous Anthropomorphism. ***** In short, the 
Yed&ntin denies, that the Supreme either has or requires either senses or h^ily 
organs ; and, holding that organs of sense or motion are made np of what he calls 
gv^a , — as we Earopeans in general say they are made np of what we prefer to c^l 
matter, — he asserts, that the Supreme is nirpvrm, in very much the sense that we 
Earopeans assert, that God is immaterial. We say, guardedly, ’ in very much the 
sense,’ and not simply * in the sense;’ because the term guna denotes, strictly, not 
the imperceptible quiddity ’ matter,’ but what Berkeley calls the seneiHe, or the sum 
of the objects of sense. Theologically, the Yed&ntin, asserting that the Deity is 
nirguna, and the Christian, asserting that God is immaterial, exc asserting the very 
same fact in terms of separate theories ; just as two chemists might make each the 
same assertion in regard to some individual specimen, while the one spoke of it as 
destitute of chlorine, and the other spoke of it as destitute of oxymuriatic acid.* 
Christianity contrasted, &C.., pp. 43—^5. 

Besides that a most sublime conception of the Deity is groundlessly attributed 
to the Yeddntins, in the passage jast extracted, two totally different ideas are there 
confounded ; that of immateriality, and that of not possessing senses and bodily 
organs. It is first implied, that the Yed&otin, by the word ntr.vuna, denies - to his 
Supreme all senses and bodily organs ; and then it is asserted, that nirgw^ denies 
what we mean by immaterial : for that the Yed&ntin, like Berkeley, does not believe 
in the ** imperceptible quiddity, matter.” Now, supposing this assertion, which is 
not true, to be true, still the subtle tenet of repudiating matter can in nowise be sag* 
gested by the term nirguna, if used of Brahma, to expressyfor one thing,— as it has been 
inferred to do, — that he is destitute of senses and bodily organs. The word gu^ is 
sometimes applied indeed to the senses and bodily organs, bat never to signify ** the 
sensible,” or quality involved in the ordinary nirgwia. One of its several meaning 
is that of appliance, or instrument ; and It is in this aooeptation that it denotes 
the senses and l^ily organs. See Vijnana Bhikshn’s explanation of 
in the last extract from the Bdnhhya^pravachuna^hhdshya given at p. 3ft. Tbs 
following wordSj from another work of the same author, plainly iudicste, 
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sacli IS notliing. The Ve<1£ntiiis, however, though maintaining 
that Brahma has no qualities, deny that he is nothing : £or, say 
they, on the score of excellence, he is surpassingly superior to 
all else that is ; he being essentially existent — or, rather, as they 
explain the word, existence,— intelUgence, and joy. My reply 
to this is, that the presence of what are called qualities is an 
indispensable condition of existing. As for those who, difEeriog 
irom the mass of mankind, refuse to take a distinction between 
corporate qualities and that of which they are predicated, and hold 
them to be identical, I have no dispute with them. This is a most 
•difficult matter, besides that I* am not here called upon to contest it. 
< 3 iialities — whichever of the two views just intimated is held 
concerning them, — must, at all events, be maintained. Otherwise, 
nothing can be proved to exist Brahma, the Ved^ntins allege, is 
•essentially existence, intelligence, and joy ; and, if his nature as 
intelligence deserved to be called so, and, similarly, his natiare as 
joy, I should not say, as I do, that he is nothing. But, even, if his 
iutelligeuce and joy were so described, by the Vedi-ntins, as to 
deserve to be called such, till it would be impossible to establish his 
existence : for he is neither the efficieut nor the material cause of 
the world ; and hence he is out of relation with the world 5 and how, 
then, can we arrive, by inference, at a conviction of his existence? 
I will show, however, that the hypothetical Brahmaof the Vedintius, 
as they describe him, comes out to be a nonenitity. They declare, 
that he is const! tutively cognition, and yet cognmes nothing : for, 
according to the Vedinta, the cognizing anything, or cognition 
relative to an object, is an afieotion of the internal organ^^ and 


that the term fjuna is applied to the organs of sense, &c,, solely to tnarlE 
^hem as instruments : 

Sdnlch/ya-Bdra^ MS,, fol, 7, verao 

The triad ccmsisbbig of goodnesSidw., though sn'bstantial, otid rmf qualifies, is called, 
dike the organs of sei^se, l>y the appellation of puna, as being, Me them, ministrant 
the soul, and from binding the soul, even as they do'*, 

c> >o ^ 

W crf3?WT 1 A'nanda Giri on B'ankara A'chirya’ Mdnd'd^rya-hhdshya, 

Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. VIII., p. 340. “ In verity, it is not constitutive oognition 
that is held to have the external for its object, but that cognition uhieh is an 
affection of the intellect, i. e,, here, the internal organ — and which is ignorance- 
imagined, — has tbat the external, for its object.” 

The emphasis mnst not be laid on the word ” external,” in this passage-; for 
things external and internal -^as will shortly be proved, — are objects of the same 
species of cognition. It happens to be the cognition of the external that is mention- 
ed in the passage on which A'nanda Giri is annotating ; and hence his importation o(f 
the epithet in question. 
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Brail ma’a oonstitutivo oognitioa is not snch,* An object 
abstracted, cognition is impracticable: for how can there be 
cognition where there is no cognizing an object ft If there can 
be, why not call the walls around us, and the roof overhead, forms 
of cognition ? How have the Yedantins, by changing names, 
forgotten the genuine nature of things ! By giving the titles of 
internal organ, unintelligent, &c., to that which is really intelligent, 
or the cognizer of objects, they have brought themselves to regard 
it as unintelligent. On the other hand, by applying to that which 
is unintelligent, and cognizes nothing, namely their ^^spirit,^^ the 
epithets of essential cognition, self-illnminated, &c., they have 
passed to look upon it as intelligent. Can a pebble be transformed 
into a diamond by one’s calling it so ? 

* It can never be said of the pandits, whatever subject they may 
be handling, that they leave their views but partially explained. 
Cognition relative to an object they divide into memorial and non* 
memorial. The non-memorial the Ved^ntins discriminate into six 
sorts, and allot an instrument to each.J Among these sorts are 
included the cognition of Ts^wara, and that of the souI.§ On this 

* ^cp£F53=r>JTr JifT 

1 It is not the cognition which is one with intelligence, and is constitutive 

thereof, that presents itself in respect of, t.e., that apprehends, external objects ; for 
such cognition is irrelative to objects.^’ 

This extract just precedes the words cited in the last note. The reason for bringing 
in the word “ external” is the same in both places* Where the word ” objects” is 
last mentioned, it is unqualified. It applies to objects of whatever description. 

The ensuing couplet occurs, it is said, in the Ashtdvakragitd : 

f tcTi f R cRr Hfficr ^rrsf^ \ 

¥rrfh n 

** These three, the cognition, and the cognizer, cognizable, are not true. lie in 
whom, owing to ignorance, this triad appears as true am I, emotionless.^’ 

Since all these are false, Brahma, being postulated as true, is no cognizer, and, 
likewise, has no cognition of objects in his essence. 

See, also, the passage from the Yoga-x^dsishtha, at p. 128, in which that oognitioa 
which is of the essence of spirit is plainly taken to have no relation to objects, 
whether external or internal. 

t Compare Coleridge’s Thesis T. : “ Truth is correlative to being. Know- 
ledge without a correspondent reality is no knowledge ; if we know, there 
must be somewhat known by us. * To know’ is, in its very essence, a verb active.” 
Biographia Literaria, Vol. 1., p. 268, 

X These instruments are thus specihed in the Yeddnia-parihhdiihd,p, 2 : cTlf^ 

rRPJirfJT ^ \ 

V vO 

§ Concerning perception, we read : ci^ ^ 

I Vedanta -parihhdshd. p. 8, ** And that perception again, is of two kinds ; 

that in which soul is the witness, and that in w'hich I's'wara is so,” 

It is meant, that one sorb is the sours, and that the other i. i Vwm’ 

21 
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topic the Ved&ntins discourse with ^at diffuseness^ and lay down 
precisely how it is that IVwara cognizes^* and how it is that the soul 
cognizes. Besides the sorts of cognition here spoken of, memorial and 
noD-memoria], none is recognized as relative to objects ; and every 
one of these is defined as being an affection of the internal organ.t 
With us, the eyes and other senses, to which the Naij&yikas add 
the mind, are only media of cognition. Not so, however, with the 
Ved&utins, is their internal organ : it is but the apprehender of 
objects, and the sole apprehender thereof ;{ though, from their 
perplexed style of expression, they seem to allot the function 
of apprehension to the sou), and that of a medium to the 
internal organ. Thus, they state distinctly, that Perceptive 
right notion is intelligence it6elf,^'§ and that The subject 
of right notion is intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ j’^ll &o. &c. Lest my readers should here be in doubt, If I 
will first evince, that the cognition which we call so, the cognizing 
of objects, is, in the Vedanta, nothing but an affection of the 






V&ddnta-parihhdshdf pp. 9, 10. “In like manner as, from connexion c£ an or^an of 
sense with an object, or other cause, div'ors affections are produced in the internal 
organ, the souPs associate ; so, from the desert of creatures destined to be brought 
forth, there arise, in illusion, the associate of supreine I's'wara, various affections, 
in the form of ‘ This is now to be created/ * This is now to be cared for/ ‘ This is 
now to bo done away,* Ac.” 

Also the passage from the Veddnta-si'khdma^i, adduced at p. 144. iVwara’s 
apprehension, will, «nd activity are there said to be affections of the internal organ. 

t In dreamless sleep even, maintain the Ved^ntins, a sort of cognition has place. 
This cognition is an exception, as to its origin. Still, it is an affection, one evolved 
from ignorance ; and it is not of the essence cf spirit. During dreamless sleep, the 
internal organ, the ordinary producer of cognition, is thonghc to be dissolved. See 
the Veddnta-sdra, p. $. 

It is a momentous error to suppose, as has recently been done, that the cognition 
which the Naiydyikas count for one of their four and twenty qualities is claimed, by 
the Veddntins, under the title of chit^ as constitutive of lirahma. That cognition is. 
indeed, acknowledged by the Veddntins, but, being relative to objects, is an 
affection of the internal organ. The Naiy&yikas, on the other band, consider it to be 
a property of the soul ; and, on this very account, they are lightly reputed by the 
Veddntins and Sdnkhyas. See The Bible for the Pandits^ Introduction, p. XLV. — 
LXIV., where the error referred to is committed* 

J The Veddntin’s internal organ has erroneously been called a medium of cogni- 
tion, in a passage soon to be cited from Christianity contrasted^ Ac. 

§ i Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 2* 


II I yeddnta.parihhd»M, p. 4. 

^ There is very much in this section, and especially in the present chapter and 
that immediately succeeding, Which the* author would have thought it quite 
unnecessary to write, but for his making acquaintance with Dr. J. K, Ballantyne*s 
Christianity contrasted with the Hindu Philosophy. 
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internal organ ; whence it follows, that only the internal organ is 
a cognizer. And then I intend to show what we are to understand 
by the Vedantins* applying the designations of right notion and 
subject of right notion to intelligence, that is to say, Brahma. 

We find an object of perception defined as non-difference 
from the subject of right notion.^’* Intelligence appropriated to the 
internal organ is meant by the expression subject of right 
notion and it is said, that Non-difference from the subject of 
right notion is not here denotative of oneness with it, but is the 
non-possession of an existence distinct from that of the subject of 
right notion.^^t I explain. In the view of the Veddntins, as silver 
is imagined in nacre, so the world is imagined in Brahma ; and, as 
the existence of the silver is one with that of the nacre, so is the 
existence of the world one with that of Brahma. The drift of this 
is, that the silver and the world, as such, are nothing, but, as nacre 
and as Brahma, severally, have true existence. It is further stated, 
that, on one^s perceiving a jar, the jar becomes, in the following 
manner, non-different from the subject of right notion. When the 
jar is seen, an effluence from the internal organ passes through 
the eye to it, and takes its form. This effluence of the internal 
organ is called an affection. When, therefore, the internal organ 
thus reaches the jar, at that place intelligence appropriated to the 
internal organ, namely the subject of right notion, and the jar- 
appropriated intelligence, in which the jar is imagined, become 
one ; just as, if one brings a jar into the house, the jar-appropriated 
ether and the house-appropriated ether become one. In the way 
lately stated, the existence of the jar is not different from that of 
the jar-appropriated intelligence, one with the subject of right 
notion ; and hence the jar becomes non-different from that subject. 
Thus, the definition of object of perception, cited just above, 
applies to a jar seen with the eye. In reply to an objection 
suggested to that definition, it is said, that the subject of right 
notion must be understood to be associated with the affection 
which has taken the form of the given ohject of perception^^*% To 
this, again, it is excepted, that, with such a qualification, the 
definition is inapplicable to an affection. As a jar is an object of 
perception, so is an affection ; and, therefore, the definition of object 
of perception ought to cover affection also. The objection just 
mentioned is expressed thus : In this case, there is the exclusion 


Veddnta^parihhdahdf p. 6. 

Jin? Ji cimffq 

Veddnta’foxihhdskd^ p. 6. 


Veddnia^'paribhdMi p.6. 
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of affection ; for, inasmuch as, from fear of an infinite regress, a 
second affection cognizing the 'primary affection cannot be acknow- 
ledged, the defiuition aforesaid, giving to the subject of right notion the 
characteristic 0/ associated ness with the affection that has taken the 
form of it, i. e., of its object, is not inclusive of that affection here 
considered as the object of perception , 'which ought to he comprehended 
hy the definition .^ To this it is rejoined : Thongh,from fear of an 
infinite regress, we do not acknowledge, that the affection is cognized 
by a second affection, still, since it is acknowledged, that it is self- 
cognized, the definition^ * to possess an existence non-different from 
that of intelligence, the subject of right notion, associated with 
affection cognizing it, viz., the object of perception/ is applicable to 
it, namely to the affection which is the object of perception ,^ This 
proves, that, in the account of the Ved&ntins, an affection^^ is 
always a matter of consciousness. If, however, such an affection 
be not cognition itself, but, like the eye, or the ear, a medium of 
cognition, how can it be an object of immediate consciousness ? Is 
any one conscious of an immediate consciousness of such a medium 
of cognition ? Do the Naiydyikas who call the mind an internal 
organ only, in other words, simply a medium of cognition, like the 
eye, &c., ever declare, that it becomes an object of immediate con- 
sciousness ?t Of our cognition of a jar, or the like, we are, indeed, 
conscious ; and so it is certain, that such an affection of the internal 
organ as has here been dwelt on is nothing but what we call cog- 
nition. Moreover, as I made out, when discussing the Sankhya, 
our consciousness of the qualities of our souls, cognition, &c., is not 
distinct from those qualities ; a notion which turns out to have the 
concurrence of the Vedintins : since, as we have seen, they do not 
hold, that an affection is cognized by a secondary affection, that is to 

I Veddnta^parihhdshd, p. 7. 

J If the VeddntmB held the internal organ to be what its name promises, their 
tenet, that its affections are objects of oonscionsnesB, woald be exposed to the follow- 
ing stricture, which is put into the mouth of an objector, and is answered by the 

simple denial, that the so-called internal organ is an organ . 

JlRURd 1 Veddnta'parihhdshd, p. 3. ** ‘ Since the internal organ is an 

organ of sense, ani therefore is beyond cognition through the senses, how does it 
become an object of perception ? The reply is, that there is no proof of the internal 
organs being an organ of sense.’* 

A good deal to the same effect fullowi'this passage* 
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say, in a distinct act of consciousness, bnt that it Is self-oognn&ed. 
In short, with them, the consciousness of cognition is not distinct 
from cognition itself. 

That the Yed&ntins hold such an affection to be cognition, and 
that it is the internal organ which cognizes, appears, farther, from 
this passage : Affeotional cognition is a property of the mind. 
Of this the scripture 'Desire, resolve, dubiety, trust, distrust, 
fixedness, unfixedness, shamefastness, understanding, fear, — all 
these are of mind alone,^ is the proof. For cognition in the form 
of affection is intended by ' understanding.’ Desire and the rest, as 
well, are, therefore, proved to be mental properties.”* To this it is 
objected : " If desire and the rest be properties of the internal 
organ, how can the consciousness ' I desire,’ ' I fear,’ ' I cognize,’ 
or the like, which cognizes them as properties of the soul, be 
accounted for ?”t The answer given is : " As, though a heated iron 
ball does not possess the power of scorching, still, by our imagin* 
ing the identity with it of fire, the possessor of that power, it is 
supposed, that the iron ball scorches; so, by imagining the identity 
of the aoul^ t.e., of one^ 8 self^ with the internal organ, which evolves 
in the shape of happiness, &c., one supposes ' I am happy,’ ' I am 
miserable,’ &c.”t Now, we are certain, that " I cognize” denotes 
nothing but what we all call cognition ; and what is thus denoted, 
it is here laid down, is a property of the internal organ, and an 
affection of the same. 

Not only cognitions of external things, but also cognitions 
with regard to one’s self, or acts of consciousness, the Veddntins 
consider to be affections of the internal organ. For of the latter 
species are the cognitions " I cognize,” " I desire,” &c. ; since it is 
only with the aid of some quality, as cognition, desire, or suchlike, 
that we become conscious of our souls. We can never cognize the 
simple substance of the soul ; as the Naijdyikas, too, acknowledge.§ 

Vedanta-parihhdshd, p. 3, 

t ^ ^ 3iRp5t- 

SqRPViq; Teddnta-parimshd,f.8. 

sD >0 

tarqriq’TO w 

3T5 1 Veddnta-parihhdshd, p. 3. 

§ The soul becomes an object of peroepticn* from connexion with the speeifio 
quaUties I Bhdihd-parichehheda, forty-eighth etaaM. 
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And^ tlioagh the Yed&atin, like the S&nkhyaj calls oognitioQi 
desire^ Sdo., immediate objecto of the witness himself^ by which the 
soul is intended ; still, neither of them believes those qualities to be 
cognized by the soul unaccompanied by an affection of the internal 
organ.'^ In other words^ those qualities are cognized by the 
internal organ itself ;t and the calling them immediate objects of 
the witness is found, on scrutiny, to be deceptive. 

Again, according to the Vedd^ntins, the immediate cognition 
of the soul, which is said to result from listening to the Yediota, 
and from consideration and meditation on it, — namely, the 
conviction, that one is void of cognition, will, and all other 
qualities, and of all mutation, and is the pure Brahma, — is itself 
an affection of the internal organ ;t which affection is to be got 
rid of before emancipation is attainable.§ 

It must now be manifest, that the Yed&ntins^ affection of the 
internal organ, which has thus been described, is what we mean 
by cognition, or the apprehension of things, be they external, or 
internal, t. e., of the soul and its qualities. And all the divisions 
which those philosophers make of this cognition, or cognition 
relative to objects, are affections, as aforesaid. Consequently, the 
cognition which is given out as a constituent of Brahma, is 
irrelative to objects ; that is to say, it is not cognition of anything, 
whether himself or aught else. 

As we have seen, the Yed&ntins enunciate, that perceptive 
right notion is intelligence itself, and that the subject of right 
notion is intelligence appropriated to the internal organ. From 
this it seems as if, with them, intelligence itself were both cognition 


Veddnta^parihhdshdf p. 7. “For, to be 

cognizable by the witness alone is not to become an object of the witness 
independently of an affection of the internal organ^ but it is to be an object of the 
witness apart from the aid of an organ of sense, inference, or such other instrument 
of right notion.” 


t cpgr 

>0 'O 



srrsszrrl^r i Veddnta-parihhdshd p. 7. “ Thus, then, since the definition 

of the o/ perc^^ion, as containing the words, * associated with affection,* 

is applicable to the internal organ, its properties, &o. which are cognizable by the 
witness alone, there is no deficiency.” 

Hence, the properties of the internal organ, though said to be cognizable by 
the witness alone, are, in trnth, cognized by an affection of that organ. Otherwise, 
the definition just given would be inapplicable to those properties. 

For “ associated with the affection,” &c*, see the first note at p. 165. 

Als the Vedlintins allege, of properties of the internal organ, that they are " 
cognizable by the witness alone, so do they allege respecting apparent objects also. 
Yet, for the cognition of these, too, they contend, that an affection of the internal 
organ is indispensable. See the Veddnta-parihhdM, pp. 7 and 11. 
i See the Veddnta^sdra, p. 21, 

§ Bee the Vedanta-sdraf p. 22. 
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and oognizer, and as if the internal organ, its afflictions, &c., were 
only media of cognition. Those declarations are to be understood 
as follows. The term cognition, as they apply it to Brahma, 
means, they say, not cognizing or apprehending, but illnminating ; 
and it is the internal organ that is illuminated, or made capable of 
cognizing. Thus, in order that their unintelligent Brahma should 
be made out constitutively cognition, they have altered the sense ol 
the word cognition to snch an extent, that, in their employment, it 
signifies, primarily, to illuminate, and, only, metonymically to 
apprehend objects. That affection of the internal organ which 
— supposing such a thing to exist— ought to be veritable cognition, 
is, therefore, according to them, but metonymic cognition.* By 
asserting, then, that perceptive right notion is intelligence itself, 
they mean, that intelligence illuminates the affection. When an 
affection proceeds from the internal organ, and betakes itself to an 
object, a reflexion of intelligence falls on that affection ; and so that 
affection is enabled to cognize the object. Bat for illumination 
from intelligence, it could cognize nothing ; for it is pronounced, 
that “ There, namely, as for an affection and the reflexion of Brahma 
therein, ignorance, veiling the object of cognition, ajar, for instance, is 
destroyed by the affection which takes the form of that object ; and, 
by the reflexion, the jar is made to appear. By this it is not to 
be understood, that the jar is made to appear to the reflexion of 
intelligence, that is to say, that the reflexion cognizes the jar ; but, 
that the jar is made to appear to the affection, in other words, that 
the affection is rendered capable of cognizing the jar. In proof, that 
such is the meaning of the Yed&ntins, I cite this single passage, 
from among innumerable passages that might be produced : ” For 
the internal organ, if it were not illuminated by the light of 
intelligence, would be incapable of willing and apprehending its 
object.^^t It is evident, from this, that it is the very internal organ, 
illuminated by intelligence, that cognizes things. 

But, when they give to intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ the name of subject of right notion, we are to understand, 
that the character which they ascribe to intelligence associated with 
the internal organ, really belongs to that organ. They have a 
maxim, — which all the other Systems subscribe to, — that *'An 
affirmation, or a negation, when predicated of anytldng together 
with its associa>te, if debarred from the object substantive, is to be 


Veddnta^parihhaaha, p. 2. ** An 

affection of the internal organ, sinoe it is that to which cognition, i, e*, Brahma, is 
appropriated, is itself metonymically denominated cognition.'^ 
t This well-known passage, a half-conplet, rnos thus : 

{ This passage, in Sanskrit and Englisb, will be found at the foot of p. 154. 
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referred to the object adjective.^** In their opinion, the qnality of 
being a cognizer cannot be assigned to tbe soul, and, conseqaently is 
debarred from it. For our cognition of objects is non-eternal ; and, 
therefore, if it were regarded as constitutive of the soul, the soul 
would^ to their thinking, be made out non-eternal and changeable. t 
And, again, if they held that cognition to belong to the soul, they 
must hold, that will, activity, happiness, misery &c., also belong to 
it ; and the result would be, that the soul is indeed a doer of good and 
evil, and an experiencer of threefold misery : an issue most offensive 
to them ; inasmuch as they would establish, that the soul is Brahma, 
eternally pure and free. Once more, their granting the soul to be 
a cognizer would involve the necessity of recognizing the relation 
of quality and subject as having place between it and its cognition : 
and even this much of an approach toduality they find unendurablo.J 
On such grounds as these, the Ved&ntina would ascribe cognition 
and all other qualities to the internal organ, and keep the soul 
entirely a stranger thereto. And the soul, with them, is itself 
Brahma. § 

I have seen it stated, that only the soul requires an internal 
organ ; since, except for its aid, the soul cannot apprehend : but. 

The maxim is integrated by these words ’ fSRWFTq- 

sa 

SETOJlci: I “ Debarred from the object adjective, it is to be referred to the 

V 

object substantive.’' 

Vedanta-parihhashd p. 42. Cognition produced through the organs of sense is an 
Miffection of the internal organ; for constitutive congition is beginningless.” 

But it must not be thought, that sensation only is an affection of the internal 
organ ; for every kind of cognition of objects is so. 

J No more are the VedAntins than the Naiyfiyikas, or mankind at large, able to 
conceive, that either cognition, or any other quality, can subsist without a substrate. 
For that cognition, with them, which alone deserves to be thus designated, namely, 
en affection of the internal organ, has a substrate in that organ. See the hi st 
extract from p. 3 of the Veddnta-parihhd^hd, at p. 165. That cognition which is 
thought to be constitutive of Brahma is cognition only nominally, not properly, and 
hence is not a quality. It does not, therefore, stand ia need of any substrate. 

The Veddntins, and the S^nkhyas also, do not discriminate so sharply as the 
NaiyAyikas between substance and quality. The latter hold them to differ in their 
very essence ; while the former consider them to bo ooeasential. For, in the account 
of these, all things but spirit are evolutions from one root ; — illusion with the 
Yeddntins, and nature with the Sinkhyas. Still, they take thus much of distinction 
between substance and quality, as to regard them as being, severally, substrate and 
property. 

§ Spirit, one naturally supposes, is something intelligent. But the VedAntins 
and the 84nkhyas are necessitated, by their theories, to assign all the charaoteristics 
of what is intelligent to their internal orgm. Hence, spirit is left, to them, 
unintelligent. Nevertheless, their inward consciousness shames them from 
professing, in terms, that it is so. That they are thus shamed is the real reason why 
they give to spirit the epithet of jndnaf chitf hodhay* &o. At the same time, they 
deprive these epithets, as thus employed, of their sole proper import, 
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as for Brahma, he can apprehend all things without its aid. And 
BO it has been attempted to prove, that Brahma’s cognition is real 
cognition.* All this is quite opposed to the Vedinta. I have 
shown, that it is wrong to regard the internal organ, in that 
system, as a medium of the souFs cognition ; since, on examination, 
it is found to be no such medium, but itself the cognizer. That 
which lies beyond this organ is the soul, which never cognizes : 
and soul is Brahma. Of the soul there are two portions, Brahma 
and the internal organ. Hence, when the second is parted off, 
what remains is Brahma. This residue the Yedintins declare to 
be essentially existence, intelligence, and joy ; and, as has been 
made evident, it is destitute of all faculty of knowledge and 
apprehension. 

The opinion about Brahma, just now arraigned, is based on 
the error of supposing, that by him is meant I's'wara; the 
difference between the two, which the Vedfintins inculcate, being 
overlooked.t But I's'wara, no less than the soul, has, they declare, 
in order to cognize, &c., need of an internal organ. I's'wara, they 
say, is Brahma associated with illusion ; and they hold I's'wara to 
be omniscient, omnipotent, &c. &c. Yet the attributes of 
omniscience, omnipotence, &o., belong to IVwars’s causal body, 
which is illusion, { and not to the Brahma- portion of him. By 
consequence, all IVwara’s attributes, nay, he himself, are false, and 
imagined by ignorance. 

Every doubt of the reader, as to the nature of Brahmans 
cognition, must, by this time, have been dispelled. Alike 
parviscience and omniscience, alike knowledge of himself and 
knowledge of what is not himself, are maintained, by the Veddntins, 
to be unworthy of Brahma. What sort of cognition, therefore, can 
that be which they consider as one of his constituents f 


• “Reverting to the charge of extravagance in the notion, that Brahm existB 
' without intellect, without intelligence, without even the oonscionsneM of hie 
existence, ’ it may be well to repeat here what the Ved&ntm means by the ternM thM 
rendered. By intellect (or mind) he means an internal organ which, m oonoert^ta 
the senses, brings the human soul into cognitive relation with the external. This, 
of course, he denies to Brahm, who, as Berkeley says of God, perceives nothing by 
sense as we do.* ” Christianity contrasted, Ac., p. 47. 

t That this difference is overlooked in Christianity contrasted^ Ac., is evidmt 
from three things, First : the word Brahma is everywhere tronslated tboi'e^ 
God/' Secondly : the attribntes of omnipotence, omniscience, Ac., are, attribnM 
to Brahma, Thirdly ; no intimation even is put forth of any distinction, in tha 
opinion of the Yed&ntins, between Brahma and I's'wara. 

X See note at p. 152. 
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Strictures on the Position of the Veddntins, that the world is 
False ; and a Reply to those who suppose, that the Veddntins^ Views 
respecting External Things accord with those of Berkeley. 

It is maintained, by tbe Veddntins, that The world is false 
in other words, that it owes its origin to ignorance : the truth being, 
it is alleged, that it never has existed, and does not exist, and never 
will exist. To this effect the S^iva-gitd declares : Just as the terrible 
snake that is imagined in the rope neither had origin, nor is, nor 
is to be destroyed ; so the world, which has assumed an appearance 
simply by force of thy illusion, exists in thee, Nilakantha.^^^ 

1 demand of the Yed&utins, How is it that you assert falseness 
of the world, which is certified to us, by the senses, &c., to be true ? 
Since you thus despise those proofs, what credit can be attached to 
anything that you advance ? Proceeding in this way, you unsettle 
the foundations of everything, whether as regards this world, or as 
regards the next. And, on your own grounds, how can you refute 
the doctrines of others, or establish your own ? 

Perhaps you will urge, that, since the senses, &c. often deceive 
us, they are totally unreliable. For instance, we are sure, that we 
see chariots, elephants, and other things, in our dreams ; and yet 
they are proved to be false. I reply, that, if a seeming proof is 
made out, by a real proof, to be faulty, we reject it. But how 
can we contemn a proof which cannot be shown to be faulty ? As 
for the things that we see in dreams, we call them false, beoanse, 
on awaking, we find them to be so ; and their falsity, as being 
matter of every-day experince, is indubitable. But who has ever 
found the external objects of nature to be false? Has not every 
man of all generations borne evidence to their truth ? 

If you say, that, to a man in dreamless sleep, the world 
disappears, and that his experience goes to disprove the truth of 
the world, I demur to the conclusion ; since, a man’s cognition 
being then suspended, he cannot be brought forward as witness for 
anything that then had place. It is the belief of the Yed&ntins, 


«5rfq H 

No manoBoript of the B'isa-gii is at tbia moment at hand j so that th. ohapt.r 
ana verse where this stanza oocnrs cannot be stated. 
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that, even in dreamless sleep, there subsists a sort of cognition.* 
Let this be granted : still, exterual things are not proved, thereby, 
to be false. To form any judgment whatever about them is not 
competent to his cognition ; and therefore, it cannot conclude their 
falsity. In like manner, a blind man is able to appreciate sound, 
touch, &c., but not colours; and so he can be no witness of their 
truth, or of their falseness. 

I would also remind the reader of the argument I employed, 
when discussing the S&nkhya, to prove the existence of God. 
When we inspect the structure of the world, we become convinced,^ 
that it was planned, consciously, by some one, for a multiplicity of 
ends ; and this consideration confutes your view, that the world is 
simply apparent, t and that eternal ignorance is the ground of its 
semblance. 

Berkeley maintains, that objects of sense are only ideas, they 
having no existence in themselves and apart from perception. 
This is immaterialism. But he does not hold, that the things 
which we see, touch, &c., are false : his meaning is, that they are 
forms of perception. The perception of them constitutes, in his 
view, their existence; whereas the common opinion is, that they 
exist independently of perception. He does not say, however, they 
are imaginations of eternal ignorance; and, the Yed&nta doctrine, 
that, on the removal of ignorance, and attainment of right appre- 
faension, the whole world disappears, like a dream on awaking, he 
knows nothing of whatsoever. Whether his theory be tenable, or 
untenable, is a matter I am not here concerned with. My present 
purpose is, to show, that the doctrine of the Vedanta concerning 
the external world, besides being in conflict with the common 
opinion, has not so much as a resemblance to that of Berkeley. 
Yet a resemblance here has been asserted. It has been asserted, 
that the Yedantins, when they call sensible objects practical, do 
not mean, that they are false, but only that they do not exist apart 
from perception ; and that the world is said, in the Vedanta, to be 
false, simply from ambiguousness of phraseology, j: 

But, for my part, I understand the Vedanta otherwise. First, 
according to Berkeley, objects of sense are forms of perception ; 
but, according to the Yedantins, objects of sense are distinct from 
perception, and independent of it. The Yedantins, I have already 


* See note at p. 162. 

t It is true, that the Veddntins hold the world to be conetrnoted bj an intelligent 
designer, I's'wara; and snoh constraotion they believe, from the standing point 
practical existence, to have actually taken place. This view of theirs arises 
however, from their taking practical things to be real, which things, at the 
same time, they would prove to be nothing,— only iguoranoe-iniagined : a oombina.* 
tion of incompatible notions is ignored in the text, it being aimed at the latter of 
those notions,* that which, with the Veddntins, is by much the more essential. 

J See Chriaiianity contrasted, &c., pp. 3S-42. 
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shown, consider, that the cognition which apprehends external 
things is an affection o£ the internal organ, let that cognition be 
perception, or inference, &o. ; and that the objects which that affec- 
tion cognizes are distinct from the affection itself, and have 
existence independent of it.* An affection is an evolation from the 


VO VO 

3 3Fa:qRq^q ^ qs5=qTfH:$sin*Pi 
sR-qk I “qisq ^ 

^Rq^THiiT cRcwqf^^f ^cRRq.qq fqvri3rsFr^^cq?a;gT^ffg- 

>0 

’Mdikfqqqqt^qfT5rf^«rc!cqq i orciqq nsralf^TCRnq^- 

5rrqji^ jt qsrqrRir? i Veddnta^pdrihhdahdf p, 4. ** As the water of a 

reservoir, issuing through apertures, enters the fields rillwise, and becomes, like 
them, quadrangular, or of other shapes j so the passional internal organ, through the 
medium of the eye, or tho like, extends itself to the place occupied by a jar, or other 
object, and is evolved in the form thereof. This same evolution is called an affection. 
But, in the case of inferential cognition, &o., there is no extension, on the part of the 
internal organ, to the locality of the fire, &c., because these are not brought into 
connexion with the eye, &o. So, then, in the case of such a perception as ‘ This is jar,’ 
since the jar and the affection of like conformation thereto take up one and the 
same space, externally to the tody, the intelligence appropriated to both, viz., 
the jar and the affection, is but one : for, although the affection of the internal 
organ, and the object, as the jar, are two dividers of intelligence, or Brahma ; still, 
since) in> the present instance, they take up one and the same space, thev do not 
operate to divide the affection-appropriated intelligence from the jar-appropriazK.Mntel~ 
ligence- On this very account, the ether appropriated to a jar within the honso 
does not differ from the ether of the hense itself*' 

The purpose of all this is to show, that, percoption, affection -appropriated 
Brahma and object-appropriated Brahma are unified ; for to show this is necessary 
in the work cited, to explain its definition of perception. 

We have seen it stated, that, in perception, the affection of the internal 
ergan extends itself to the spot already occupied by the object perceived. In 
inferential or other cognition than perception, there is, however, no such exten- 
sion of tho affection; and it is, further, laid down, that the object and the 
affection are two several dividers of intelligence, or Brahma. In inferential 
cognition, &o., they serve as such ; but not so in perception. From this it is clear, 
that an object is distinct from, and independent of, the affection, that is to say, the 
cognition, which apprehends it. 

Had not an attempt been made to father Berkeleianism upon the VedAntins, it 
would have been most supererogatory to refer to any proof of the position, that tho 
Veddntios take objects to exist irrespectively of their being perceived. From the 
standing point of true existence, not only objects, but the perception of thorn, are 
nothing; but, from that standing point whence perception is real, objects likewise 
are held to be so, and not to be dependent on perception. 

Much too ready are learned foreigners to identify Indian notions with those of 
European speculators, ancient and modem. What are so hastily taken to be 
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internal organ ; bat the objects which it cognizes are evolutions 
from ignorance, or illusion. And it must not be forgotten, that 
ignorance is not the reverse of right apprehension, mistake : for, 
in that case, it would itself be an affection of the internal organ ; 
since both right apprehension and wrong apprehension are such 
affections. In the Veddnta, ignorance, like the ** nature^^ of the 
Sdnkhya, is an unintelligent substance. As the S^nkhyas take the 
visible world to be an evolution from nature, so do the Yed&n tins 
regard it as being an evolution from ignorance.* Of the confusion 
which be sets this point I shall tre at in the seventh and ninth chapters. 

This, therefore, is certain, that the Ved&ntins concur with the 
generality of mankind as concerns the existence of external things 
apart from perception. Very little indeed have they of the 
philosophic profundity of a Berkeley. 

Secondly. Though the Vedantins agree with the bulk of 
men, as just stated, they take aline of their own, in saying, that 
objects of sense are imaginations of ignorance, or false. And 
herein they differ from Berkeley, too, who does not call such 
objects false, but forma of perception, and acknowledges them to 
be true, in the current sense of the term. The Veddntins compare 
the objects of the senses to a snake surmised in a rope, or to silver 
fancied in nacre, and hold them to be altogether false, and so our 
cognition of them to be erroneous. Hence, several of the great 
Vedantin doctors consider the world to be, in their technical 
language, apparent ; and they add, that the regarding the world 
as belonging to another category than that of nacrine silver, i, e., 
the regarding it as practical, is prompted by a desire to assist the 
uninitiate. 

Thirdly. In the Veddnta system, not only are objects of 
cognition imaginations of ignorance, and false, but cognition itself 
is so : for cognition is an affection of the internal organ ; tgid, not 
being Brahma., it is to be classed with imaginations of ignorance, 
and falsities ; just like a jar, or any other external thing. Objects 
and the cognizing them are, thus, held to be alike false.f How 


correspondencies will generally turn out, on further examination, to be mere fancied 
resemblances. 

Not simply practical things, but, strangely enough, apparent things also, aro 
maintained, by the VediJntins, to exist separately from, and independently of, the 
apprehension of them. ?ee a passage in the seventh page of the 

beginninR I and the extract from the khm 

work, cited at p. 123. To one aware, that the Vodintins hold notion, .nch as that 
referred to, there must seem to be exceedingly slight grounds for ocmparxng them 
as to subtlety, with Berkeley. 

A'nauda Giri, discoursing about the affection cognition, observes : «T ^ 

stifle 

O >0 'O V 
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vasfc a ufalf does this single point of difference place between the 
Vedanta and Berkeleianiam ! 

Fourthly. In the theory of Berkeley, the world, birth, death, 
Heaven, Hell, and the happiness and misery arising therefrom, 
though forms of perception, are true, and not of such a nature, 
that they vanish away on the anpervening of right apprehension. 
On the other hand, agreeably to the Yeddutins, when a man becomes 
convinced, that the objects which we cognize through our senses 
and other media of knowledge, are false, i. e., that they never 
existed, and do not now exist, and never will exist, and that Brah- 
ma alone, essentially existence, intellect, joy, is true, and that he 
is that man^s self, all those objects dissolve into nothingness ; as 
happens with nacrine silver, on our discerning nacre, mistaken for 
silver, to be nacre. Thus, it is said : Like nacrine silver, the 

world appears true, so long as Brahma, the substrate of all, 
without a second, remains unknown.^'* When, therefore, the 
Ved&ntios declare, that this world, and the next, and all things 
thereto pertaining, are falsifiable by right apprehension, let no one 
explain their language to import, that, when a man acquires such 
apprehension, this world, and the next, &c,, through God’s grace, 
or from some other cause, become as nothing to him. It is not, 
the Yed&ntins themselves teach, that they become as nothing, but 
strictly nothing; they being recognized as illusive: and they 
become nothing in consequence of the acquisition of right appre- 
hension, and from no other cause whatever. It is laid down, that 
there are two sorts of riddance of the products of ignorance. One, 
called cessation, takes place when, by the uprise of a new and 
opponent affection of the internal organ, or by getting quit of 
defects, an erroneous affection is destroyed, and, of course, its 
object. It is illustrated hy the shattering a jar with a pes^'e. The 
other, known as falsification, is when the right perception of the 
nature of a thing dispels all ignorance, and the error regarding 
the thing, and the object of that error.t Thus it occurs in the 


I On S'ankara A'oli&rja*B 

Mdn^ukya-Vhdshya : Bihliotheca Indica, Vo^. VIII., p. 840. Not even does that 
affection veritably take cognizance of snob an external object; becanse, in truth it^ the 
affectiont does not itself exist, and because such an object is imaginary. By 
consequence, an affection's cognizing such an object is apparent. This is the sense**' 
See further, couplet adduced from the Aehidvakrd^gttd at p. 161. 

•cTfffl 5inffT ^%^R5Tcf W I 

5T 5r§T ii 

This is the seventh couplet of the A'lma-bodha; p. 4 oftbe HIrzapore edition 
of 1852. 

t ff fT fsRRIJJ qqt- 
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case of nacre, so often mentioned;* and equally false with 
nacrine silver become, according to the Vod4nfa, the whole world, 
and the ignorance which originates it, as soon as one has mastered 
the knowledge of Brahma. 


CHAPTEE VII. 

The Soul, being subject to Ignorance, cannot, as the Vedantins hold, 
he One with the Supreme Spirit ; a Description of Ignorance ; and 
an Argument to shoii^, that the Denial of the SouVs Identity with 
Brahma is not set aside by taking the Epithet of False, as applied 
to Ignorance, in the Acceptation of Perishable, 

It is a maxim of the Vedanta, that '' The soul is Brahma itself, 
and nothing other.^^ How, I would ask the Ved&ntins, can this be T 


‘qrcjR I m: f§:a1w i 


fq?rfwrciFf^qsT 

VedtCnta-parihhdshd, p. 13. Destraction of the 


products of ignorance is twofold : the one, where the material cause, vie., ignorance 
is inoluded ; the other, where the material cause remains untouehed. The first n 
denominated falsification ; the second, cessation. Of the former the muse is, the 
intuition of the true nature of the substrate over which a false thing is imagined : 
since, but for this intuition, nescionce, or ignorance, the material cause, cannot be 
done away. Of the latter the cause is, the origination of an antagonistuo affection or 
else the abolition of defects. Hence, in the present instance, by reason of the non- 
existence of the intuition of Brahma, the suhetrate of all imaginary objects, howerer 
the world of dreams is not falsified, what incongruity is there tn supposing, that, as 
a jar, or the like, is destroyed hj the blow of a pestle, so, by the presentation of 
another and antagonistic conception, or by the discontinuance of sleep, cmp other 
defect, originatire thereof, i, e., of dreaming, the chariot, or other thing dreamt of, 
ceases P” 

It is worth observing, that the Yed&ntins are not so accurate In the employment 
of their peculiar phraseology, as not frequently to use nivritti, ** cessation,*’ where 
they ought, agreeably to their own definitions, to use bddha * falsification.*! Thus, 
in the extract from the Veddnta^parihhdshd, p. 82, given at p. 148, Dharmar&ja would 

have done better, hqd he written: The translation sup. 

poses the required change to have been made. 

• Two views, entertained touching the cause of things like naonne silyer, alpe 
referred to in the passage quoted below. It is according to the first only, tha^ thcmo 
things are - held to be falsified by right apprehension of what is mistaken 
for them. According to the second view, such things, owing to tlio 

right apinrehension in question, simply cease to exist. 
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For they assert, that, on the one hand, soul errs by reason of 
ignorance ; and that, on the other hand, Brahma is, in essence, 
ever pure, intelligent, and free, and can ne^er for a moment be 
otherwise. Still they maintain, that the soul is Brahma ; and, with 
intent to reconcile their contradiction, they resort to the most 
elaborate mystification. Some among them say, that the reflexion 
of Brahma in the internal organ is soul,* and that to the soul 
appertains all error; wherefore error has no connexion with 
Brahma. 

Sach as say thus, the reflexionists,t find no diflSonlty in 
maintaining, that the soul— a reflexion, with them, — is liable to 
error, and that Brahma is exempt therefrom. Other Ved^ntins, 
however, — those who hold the soul to be Brahma as appropriated 
to the internal organ,^ — the appropriationist8,§ perceive, that, if 
the soul be simply as they allege, its defects must be participated 
by Brahma. In expatiating on this point, they disclose one of their 
mysteries. Though, in their view, the soul is Brahma as appropri- 
ated to the internal organ, and though it is said to err; yet, in • 
truth, all its qualities, as cognition, will, &c., and error, likewise, 
belong not to its Brahma-portion, but to its associate, the internal 
organ ; in accordance with the maxim “ An affirmation, or a 
negation, &o.l| 

But the reader should bo reminded, that the language of the 
reflexionists, no less than that of the appropriationists, is deceptive 
here. For,«inoe, as has been shown, it is neither the reflexion of 



>0 CS 

wiw 1 Veddnta-parihhdshd, pp, 13, 14. “And so, on the 


opinion/ that naorine silver is a product of nescience residing in and obscuring 
nacre>appropriated intelligence, there results, from the cognition ‘ This is nacre, 
falsification cf silver, and of the ignorance pertaining to that nacre. But on the 
Opinion, that nacrine silver is a product of radical nescience, i. e., of the ignorance 
which resides in and obscures pure Brahma^ and is the cause of the entire universe, 
since such nescience, the material cause of such silver, is removable solely by 
intuition of Brahma, not by cognition of the true nature of nacre, there ensues, as 
the* fruit of right apprehension of nacre, nothing more than the cessation of silver ; 
In the same way as a jar is destroyed by tbe blow of a pestle/’ 


•See the passage from theVeddnta-paribhdshd, p. 41, cited at p. 135. 
T In Sanskrit, pratibimba-vddin, 

t See the passage from the Veddnta-parihhdshd, p. 8, cited at p. 136. 
§ In Sanskrit, ctvachchhinna^vddins. 

II This maxim is given in full at p. 168. 
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Brafama in the interoal organ, nor Brahma as appropriated to that 
organ, to which the qualities of the soul truly appertain, but the 
internal organ, it is this that the Yedintins ought to consider to be 
soul. 

None of those philosophers entertain the opinion, that the 
internal organ is the soul. When pressed with the question, how 
the soul, which is obnoxious to error, can be Brahma, they 
distinctly declare, that error affects the internal organ, not him. 1 
tell the V ed&ntins, therefore, that, if that in which error resides is 
different from the Supreme Spirit, when you instruct it to regard 
itself as Brahma, you are practising deception. For who is it 
that you so instruct f Is it one who is in error 7 Or is it the pure, 
intelligent, free Brahma 7 If the former, you have declared, that it 
is different from Brahma ; and, consequently, when you teach it, 
that itself is Brahma, you are misleading. If the latter, your 
labour is quite needless. 

It is easy to perceive how the appropriationists satisfy them- 
selves, that the soul is Brahma. Brahma, they argue, as appropriated 
to the internal organ, does not differ from the pure Brahma ; just 
ae the ether appropriated to a jar does not differ from the 
omnipresent ether. To be restored to Brahmahood, all that the 
soul has to do is, to get rid of the internal organ, which is 
false, and simply imagined by ignorance to exist : and it is right 
apprehension which abolishes that organ and all its qualities. But 
how do the reflexionists make out the soul to be one with Brahma 7 
With them, as with all other Vedintins, reflexions of every 
description — whether of objects in a mirror, or the like, or that of 
Brahma in the internal organ, — are false, literally false, as nacrine 
silver is ; not false as the Sdukhyas maintain them to be.*^ And 
yet they are false only as reflexions : in their identity with the 
things reflected, they are true. For, in the case of ^a reflection, it 
is held, that what one beholds is the thing reflected ; only that, 
through misapprehenrion, it appears to be different from it, and ia 
a place where the thing is not actually located.t Similar thereto 

* See the note at p. 52, and p. 92 of the text. 

qqrsilc! i 

I am that Spirit, — oonatitntively eternal apprehension,— whwh 
itself as soul. For, similar to the reSeotion of the face beheld in a mirror, — %oHth 
r^mion is nothings whatever, taken apart from the face,— is the soul, the reSexiou 
of intellig^enoe, or Spirity in intellects, or internal organa,^'* 

This is the fifth couplet of the Hastamalakuy which is credulously imputed to 

S'ankara A'chdrya. The poem is in high esteem among the Yeddntins. 

* 
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is nacriae silver, whioh is nothing but naore nnder the appearance 
of silver. It is false, as silver, but veritable, as nacre. 4 

Of course, this statement will suggest doubts to the reader. 
First, there is the absurdity of comparing a reflection and what is 
reflected to nacrine silver and nacre ; and, again, if the soul, which 
is laid down as being a reflection of Brahma, is, after all, nothing 
but Brahma, how can it be subject to error? If the soul be a 
reflection, not when it is viewed as Brahma, but only when 
it is misapprehensively viewed as a reflexion, and as something 
different from Brahma, it comes out, that it is a nonentity.* Who, 
moreover, is it that sees the soul as a reflexion ? For the soul 
itself is proved to be nothing ; and Brahma is not liable to error : 
and, therefore, a third party is needed to make an error here 
possible. 

But the reader must not allow himself to be perplexed or 
disheartened. If we have already reached what is clearly 
preposterous, there are more things of the same character 
awaiting us. 

It is impossible for us to recognize as soul anything other 
than that which is endowed with apprehension, will, and other like 
qualities ; and the Yedintins assign away these qualities 
to the internal organ. As for what they call ignorance, 
which they distinguish from error, or misapprehension, they 
are constrained to ascribe it to the pure Brahma, and not to 
the internal organ. If it were a reality, we should be obliged to 
acknowledge, that, in the Vedanta, the soul is Brahma himself. 
But this ignorance, as we shall shortly discover, is wholly a thing 
of the imagination, A somewhat detailed account of it will now 
be given ; and we shall learn what it is, and why the Veddntins 
are unable to refer it to the internal organ, and are forced to 
ascribe it to Brahma. 

The word ignorance^^ may mean absence of apprehension, 
and also misapprehension, or mistake. When the Ved&ntin says, 
that the world is imagined by ignorance, common sense supposes, 
that he intends, by ignorance, misapprehension ; since the absence 
of apprehension cannot imagine. He contends, however, that he 


* Vijndna Bhikshu meets as follows the doctrine animadverted on in the text : 

1x1^3% I Toga-hhdshya-vdrttiha, M. S.,/oZ. 28 verso, “If a reflection 

ND 

be a nonentity, the sonl, a reflection, cannot be identical with Brahma, the object 
reflected : for there can be no identity of entity with nonentity. And, if it be not a 
nonentity, multeity of souls will be acknowledged in other terms than direct terms ; 
ana monism, &o. will go undemonstrated. “ 
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iotendS) by it, neither the one nor the other.'^ Neverthelese, he 
takes it to be the imaginer of false objects^ and likewise to be 
eliminable by right apprehension. More than this, he accounts it 
a thing having an object; the object being, however, strange to 
say, not falsity, but verity. Accordingly, say what the Vedantins 
may, it seems tome, on taking account of the characteristics they 
attribute to ignorance, that it is a combination of two ideas, namely, 
the absence of apprehension whose object is verity, and error in 
mistaking a falsity for a verity : for those characteristics fit nothing 
save such a combination. 

The Vedantins hold ignorance to have verity for its object ; 
and this not a characteristic of mistake : for mistake is cognition 
whose object is falsity ; as, for instance, the cognition of nacrine 
silver. But ignorance, the Vedantins teach, has verity e., pure 
Brahma, for its object. The Sankshepa-s^driraka says : The 

impartite intellect alone is subject and object of ignorance 
They declare, that ignorance of which the object is Brahma, is the 
cause of this world, a false thing ; and so, that ignorance, whoso 
object is nacre t, is the cause of false silver. It appears, then, that 
ignorance, since verity is its object, is the absence of apprehension 
of the veritable. For, though the having verity for its object 
cannot be characteristic of absence of apprehension, — ^just as it 
cannot characterize mistake, — absence or negation not being an 
object-having thing ; it is characteristic of apprehension. Hence, 
though it cannot be said, that the having verity for its object is 
characteristic of absence of apprehension, still, when the VedAntins 
assert, that ignorance has verity for its object, what there is of 
truth in their assertion — their confusion of ideas being rejected, — 
may be expressed by saying, that ignorance is the absence of 
apprehension whose object is verity, i. e„ pure Brahma. And this 
absence of apprehension is, in my opinion, the power of concealment 
which they ascribe to ignorance ; that is to say, its faculty of 


I Veddnta-sdra^ p. A. Ignorance, it is declared, is a something 

that cannot be described as either existent or non-existent ; constitated of the three 
gunas ; an entity ; antagonistic to right apprehension.” 

The translation runs as if the original were which it ought 

to have been. 

JSee the extract from the Fedrfwta-parih/irfsheC, p. 10, cited at p. 121. 
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hiding verity.* Fop what can concealment of verity be but absence 
of the apprehension of it? But the Ved&ntins, instead of acknow^ 
lodging this power of concealment to be one with ignorance, regard 
ignorance as an entity, of which concealment is a power. 

If they said no more than this about ignorance, we might 
oonclade it to mean simply absence of apprehension. They consider 
it, however, to be the imaginer of the false world ; and to be such 
an imaginer is the work of mistake, not of absence of apprehension. 
Ignorance, then, since they make it to be the imaginer of the false 
world, must be misapprehension, or mistake. This mistake is, in 
my opinion, the Yed&ntins’ second power of ignorance, its deluding 
power.f Delusion'^ is when the false appears in 'place of the 
veritable; and this is mistake. But the Ved&ntins, instead of 
owning this power of delusion to be one with ignorance, hold it to 
be a power of ignorance. 

I will show how the Veddntins here fall into error. Our 
cognition of the external world, i. e., perception, inference, &c., is, 
to their thinking, misapprehension; % and, in order to keep Brahma 
pure from it, they appropriate it to the internal organ. But this 
wrong cognition they cannot identify with ignorance ; since they 
are bent on making ignorance to be the cause of the whole world, 
so that it may be established as false. If they had said, that 
ignorance is mistake, an affection of the internal organ, then it 
might be, for them, the imaginer of the external world. But how 
could it imagine the internal organ ? And, if it does not, the 
internal organ cannot be proved, as they would prove it/ to be 
false. Therefore, with intent to make ignorance the imaginer of 




» » * * * 

I reddnta.^dra,pf. 6. 7. “Of 

'O ^ 

this igDoranoe there are two faculties, known as concealment and delusion* The 
faculty of concealment * * * * • is a power such that, by it, ignorance, though 
limited, by veiling the mind of the beholder, as it were covers Spirit, unlimited 
and irrelate to the world.*' 









Veddata^sdi^a, p. 7. The faculty of delusion is a ower thus illustrated, Asigpioranoe 
about a rope produces, by its own force, a false snake, or the like, in the rope which 
it conceals j so radical ignorance, viz., that eoneervinff pure Brahma, brings forth, by 
its own force, in the Spirit which itself conceals, the universe, made up of ether and 
the rest.*’ 

} See the couplet cited in the Veddnta-parihdshd , given at p. 125. 
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the internal organ also,* they insist, that it is something diffeirat 
from mistake.t And here they are forced into fresh and greater 
absurdities. 

When the Yedintins contend, that ignorance is something 
different from mistake, though they call it the imaginer of this 
false world, how can they say, that its imagining is like that of 
mistake ? For mistake imagines by imputing existence to the non- 
existent : and hence its object is called false. The Yedantins, in 
calling the world imagined of ignorance, with a view to establish 
its falsity, ought to have taken the imagining of ignorance to be 
like that of mistake ; but this was difficult for them to admit, since 




“ Thy mmd, generated by thy ignorance, imagines the entire universe.” 

This half -couplet is from the Sanhahepa^fidrsarka. 

t It is remarkable, that S'dnknra A'chdrya himself vras nngnarded in the 
language he employed regarding this doctrine. In the passage quoted below, he 


makes ignorance to be one with mistake * 





I ** Misapprehension of this description, just he/ore laid down the learned 
hold to be nescience.” But B&m&nanda, his commentator, redresses his laxity : 

*F?RT : I “ The import ie, that they oonsider 

miftapprehension^ as being the product of nescience, to be itself nescience.” See the 
Bibliotheca Indicay No. 64, p. 16. 

Here it may be observed, once for all, that, alike as to the Yeddnta, and ae to 
the ocher syscems of Hindu philosophy, the higher we ascend the stream of time, 
the more frequent do we find nnphilosophical inexactness of phraseology. This 
inexactness is, of course, most frequent of ail in the works of the inventors of those 
systems. Their care, it should seem, was well-nigh excinsively bestowed upon broad 
principles ; and the result was somewhat of vagueness, at least, in their modes of 
expression. Subsequent writers, as commentators and others, have, to be sure, 
amended the phraseology of their predecessors. But it has been with a view to 
remove the appearance of inconsistency in them : it has not at all been with any 
intention of introducing new doctrines. These they have not iutn'daced. 

Of this assertion a justificatirn is offered in the extract, aud the annotatiem 
thereon, just adduced. With S'ankara, following the Upanishads, apprehension, — 
whether correct or erroneous,— will, activity, Ac., are properties of the eternal 
organ ; and, farther, the whole universe, including the internal organ, is false, and 
imagined by ignorance, or nescience. How, then, in accordance with his views 
oonld misapprehension and nescience be identical H 

It is desirable to keep ever before the mind the fact, that an uninitiated reader 
will come upon hundreds of terms aud statements, in the expositions of S'ankara 
and other early Yedantins, which, though seeming, at first sight, contradictory of 
many things asserted in this volume, are, in fact, not so; a right understanding of 
them requiring, that they should be understood with certain qualifications. In 
order to a full acquaintance with these qualifications, a thorough- going study of tho 
whole scheme of the Yedautais indisp* nsable. No criticism that does not rest on a 
wide basis of Yedauta research, can be held satisfactory. 
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they had already erred in viewing ignorance as a thing different 
from mistake. And see the difficulty consequent to them. Their 
ignorance/^ or illusion^ like the nature^^ of the S&nkhyaSj now 
begins to appear to them an incoguitive substance ; and, as such, 
what sort of imagining can it possess f Like that of the nature’’ 
of the S^nkhyas, and chat of the atoms of the Naiydyikas, it is no 
longer imagining, but positively the material cause of the whole 
world. Aud what now ? Does the world turn out to be true, and 
does non-duality disappear, and duality supersede it 7 To this one 
would be brought, reasoning from their account of ignorance. 
Yet these results they utterly repudiate. The verity of the 
world they will never grant. If they did, all their toil would 
be to no purpose. Neither could the soul be Brahma, nor could 
emancipation come from right apprehension ; as will be made clear 
in the ninth chapter. The belief, that the internal organ, &c , the 
whole world, are false, is the very life of the monistic doctrine. 
However, as has been shown, such is the waywardness of the 
Ved^^ntins’ intellect, that, though they consider a thing to be false, 
and call it practical and apparent, yet, as soon as they have called 
it so, it begins to look to them real. In like manner, since they call 
the world false, and give the name of ignorance to that which 
imagines it to be true, they ought not to regard this ignorance as 
an unintelligent substance : and yet, as they inconsistently regard 
the world to be, from one aspect, real, so they regard its cause, 
ignorance, or illusion, to be, like the nature” of the SItnkhya, an 
unintelligent substance, and the world’s material cause ; and then 
it seems to them actually, after the manner of nature,” to bring 
forth the entire universe. Nevertheless, there is no question, that, 
to prove the world to be altogether false, is the vital principle and 
main point of the doctrine of non-duality. With this nWn point 
we should compare other points of the doctrine ; and, if they are 
found not to harmonize, we should there leave the matter, and rest 
convinced of the weakness of the sages whose inconsistency we 
have detected. We are not to change that main point, thus taking 
away the essence of the doctrine, and foist a new theory upon the 
authors of the one in hand, in order that they may be made out to 
speculate reasonably. 

Again, it should be borne in mind, tha<‘, as I have said before, 
the Vedfi^ntins believe the world to be falsifiable by right 
apprehension ; whence it is manifest, that they hold the world to be 
veritably false. And another of their tenets is, that ignorance also, 
the imaginer of the world, is removable by right apprehension. This 
tenet supposes a third character of ignorance, which assimilates it 
both to mistake and to absence of apprehension. If ignorance be, 
like nature,” the material cause of the world, how is it removable 
by right apprehension 7 By right apprehension of a verity, the 
error committed mistaking a falsity for it is undoubtedly 
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removed) and the absence of apprehension of that verity is likewise 
terminated. 

Whatever the confusion of the Yed&ntins on the subject of 
ignorance) since they make the pure Brahma himself to be the 
subject of it) and sincO) in their vieW) that which is ignorant is 
soul) I owU) that) in this case) it foIlowS) that the soul is one 
with Brahma. But now I ask) whether any one is conscions 
of snch ignorance as has been described? And, if no one iS) 
where are we to find a soul that is ignorant If the Yed&atins 
reply) that whoever regards himself as other than Brahma) and 
the world to be trnO) &c.) is a soul) I know that they mean one 
of us ordinary mortals* But so to consider — a misapprehension) 
in Yed&nta phrasO) — ^is not ignorance) but) in their language) an 
affection of the internal organ. WherO) then) are we to look for 
ignorance and the ignorant f NowherO) of a truth, but in the 
reveries of the Yedantins. 

Waiving) however) all thiS) and taking the words of YedAntins 
as they deliver them, I urge, that) if the soul be ignorant) it cannot 
be identical with Brahma ; for he, in their belief) is ever purO) 
intelligent) and free.t 


* Universal consciouBness is appealed to, by the Veddntins, in testimony, that 
this ignorance exists. Thus: 1 Vedrfnfa-sara, p. 4. “ From 

the oonscionsness * I am ignorant,’ Ac.” 

But how can this be ? For the ignorance which is the object of the conscionsnesa 
“ I am ignorant” is simply absence of knowledge, or, at most, misapprehensions; 
and not the extraordinary invention which the Yedantins call ignorance. 

t^Kr I fqj Wi qi Hnf^flllRqiTWcT 

1 ^ I JT srpq; i q ^ 

qra: i qM5^H<^qq5wq i 

arqfRof i 'a i 

I B^dstra-dipikd MS., fol, 68, recto. ** Bat what is this nescience P Is it 

misapprehension r Or something else, a oaase of misapprehension ? If misapprehen- 
sion, whose P Not Brahma’s ; for he, as you Vcddntins kold^ is constitntively pare 
science. In the sun there can be no place for darkness. Nor can it he souls * ; for 
these, OB you hold, are not distinct from Brahma. And, sinoo, /rom ^our premises, 
misapprehension cannot exist, no more can a second thing, a cause thereof. Besides, 
for such as subscribe to misapprehension, or a cause of it, as an entity additional 
to Brahma, monism evaporates, To continue, whence spi'ang Brahma’s misapprehen- 
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But tlie Yeddatins^ tfaongh they are forced to locate ignoravie 
in Brahmai still, in order to make him out to be essentially 
ever pure, intelligent, and free, maintain that ignorance itself i 
false. Most wonderful is this of all their wonders. And how i 
ignorance considered, by them, to be false f I mast now addree 
myself to answer this question. 

On hearing, that the Ved&ntins regard ignorance as the cause 
of the world’s appearing to be true, one would, of course, suppose 
that this ignorance was understood, by them, to be itself true 
For if ignorance did not actually exist, how could the world, whicl 
they hold to be a nonentity, have appearance ? When a man mis* 
takingly sees a snake in a rope, the snake is called false. At the 
same time, that man^s misapprehension is not said to be false, bu 
true. The Yed^utins, however, maintain that ignorance is false 
We ought, therefore, to enquire, how it is reckoned false, and wha 
is gained to the Veddnta system i)y so reckoning it. 

To the first enquiry we get two answers from the Ved&ntins 
One is given by those whose mastery of their doctrine is not perfect 
while the other is returned by such as have penetrated their systen 
to its innermost arcana. The latter answer I shall speak of in the 
next chapter. The former, that which one hears from the bulk o 
Hindus now-a-days, I shall examine briefly at once. 

This answer is, that ignorance is called false, inasmuch as it ifi 
eliminated by the supervening of right apprehension. But thi^ 
is highly absurd. That is false which does not exist at all 
but that which exists, and is destroyed at a given time, is no 
false, but uneternal and perishable.*^ If a Yed&ntin replies 
that, in his technical language, false means uneternal, I have 
to say, that the fault of ignorance in the ignorant Bfahma 
cannot be got rid of by thus denominating his ignorance; nor car 
you thus prove him to be essentially pure, intelligent, and free 
The goodness or badness of a thing depends upon its nature, no 
upon the epithets applied to it. Suppose, that some one held ir 
general esteem goes mad ; whereat his friends are in great grief 
A man comes and assures them, that he is not mad; his madness if 
false. And he adds, that, according to his own way of speaking, 
he only is really mad, who has been so from birth. The persor 
miscalled mad was quite in his right mind for the first five anc 
twenty years of his life; and, therefore, his madness is false 


sion ? For there ifi no other canse neith you; Brahma being the sole entity* If i 
be said, that it is natural to him, how, pray, can he whose nature is science be h 
whose nature is nescience P” 

• Just as P&rthae4rathi says, in arguing against the *\reddntin8, with 


reference to the universe. His words are 



Saetra-dtpika. If. 8 ., fol. recto* From being originated and destroyed* it i 
Simmy proved to he Tion-Ate^n»l nnt foh t> 
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W’ould this speech be of any consolation to the friends cd the 
respected maniac ? Withont donbt^ the Supreme Spirit is essentially 
ever pure, intelligent^ and free,— in the right sense of these terms; 
and He is so indefeasibly’. Any so-called sacred book that asserts 
the contrary confutes, by its blasphemy, its pretensions to divine 
origin ; and there can be no more certain mark of a false religion 
than sneh an assertion. In maintaining, that Brahma, as they 
describe him, is the Supreme Spirit, and in attributing to that 
Spirit unworthy and debasing attributes, the Vedantins, though 
uu consciously, do Him the foulest dishonour. 

Ordinary Yed&ntins whom one meets, those who know their 
doctrine but superficially, though they speak as I have stated, 
about the falsity of ignorance, entertain, in their minds, a different 
view. They do not merely believe, as they say they do, that 
ignorance is perishable, and therefore false; for Brahma, they 
cannot but feel, would not thus be freed from all defect. They 
indeed believe, like their better-informed co-religionists, that 
ignorance is absolutely nothing whatsoever ; only they are at a loss 
to explain themselves. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Criticism of the Vedanta Tenet of the Falseness of Ignorance, as set 
forth in Standard Treatises, and as held by Well-read Advocates 
of the Theory. 

Vedantins who have attained to a thorough comprehension of 
their system, maintain, that ignorance is imagined by ignorance, 
and therefore is false. You will ask, imagined by what ignorance ? 
The answer is, by itself. To this purpose the Sankshepa-sdriraka 
says : In the case of the ignorant one, ignorance is not of its 
essence : since, for ignorance to he essential to it would belie its 
nature,— intelligence, unchangeable, and without a second. Assur- 
edly, ignorance is caused by ignorance exclusively. Nor may 
self-supportedness here be charged: for, as spirit proves the 
existence of everything knowable, and of itself also, from possessing 
the power of cognition; similarly, self-ignorance may imagine itseS 
and other things. Thus there is no difficulty If , endeavouring 
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to establish such an in^possibility as is here propounded, the 
Vedintins get confused, and plunge deeper than ever into error, 
small is* the wonder. To illustrate the notion, that ignorance 
imagines itself, the author just cited instances the soul, which, 
through cognition, proves the existence of itself, no less than that 
of things external. But where is the parallelism ? The illustration 
adduced is of no pertinence, except to decoy a man into a maze of 
words, and then to beguile him by a semblance of reasonableness. 
The author says, that the soul, by its cognition, proves, that 
external objects exist, and itself also. But, in proving their 
existence, does it imagine them ? Not at all. They were already 
actually in being j and the soul does not invent them, either in 
imagination, or veritably. Hence, to prove the existence of,^’ as 
we find the phrase used above, means only to apprehend,^' i. e., 
to certify as existent.^^ A person resolved on finding the 
Ved&nta rational, may here insist, that the author intends to show 





^ IT fwi^ 11 

♦ 

Sarvajn4tman denies, hs we have seen, that his position involves self- 
sappurtedness ; but the author of the- Sankhya Aphorisms, and Vijn&na Bhikshn, 
are rf opinion, that the accusation is fairly brought home to the Vedantins. 

1 1 



8dnkhyd^pravachand*hhd>*hydj pp. 173, J74. “ But, let the connexion of nescience 

with npirit be alleged to have place because of nescience itself. Then, since it, 
nescience, will be untrae, no contact thereof, operative of change, will he wrought in 
spirit With reference to this, it is declared ; * If it, nescience, hy supposition has 
place from the connexion of itself, there befalls mutual dependence.* * Mntnal 
def^ndence,*!. e., self-supportedness : or else, an infinite regress, — a supplement 
tation here demanded,** 

It is because the case in question is one of “ self-supportednoss,*' that VijnAna 
thus explains ** mutual dependence.** 

Aphorism Hof y jg ino1nd*d in the nbo^e 
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uofching more than what he said in the case ot the soul, to-wit, 
that ignorance proves its oWn existence ; in other words, that it, 
already existing, ascertains that it is so. If so, I reply, ignorance 
is made oat to be a verity. As oar rationalizer would interpret it, 
the extract is qaite out of place. Farther, on his showing, the 
contradiction w hich the author deprecates remains intact. Any one 
who is thoroughly conversant with the Ved&nta will acknowledge, 
that, when its teachers discourse of ignorance after the manner of 
the verses I have cited, their purpose is, to prove, that ignorance 
is false, — ^just as nacrine silver is, — and, therefore, that the soul 
is essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free. 

The Sankshepa-s'driraka is an authority of the first rank ; and 
it may be thought incredible, that it can be so weak as I have 
represented it to be. In anticipation of misgiving, I add, from 
the commentary of Purushottama Mis'ra, the Subodhini, his 
exposition of the verses in question : 

But, one may object, since ignorance, an eternal entity, is, 
like Brahma, impossible of elimination, how is emancipation, which 
consists in the elimination thereof, to be effected ? Its being 
eliminable by right apprehension, on the ground of its falseness, is 
thus established : ^ In the case of the ignorant one,^ &c. To explain. 
Is the relation of ignorance to the ignorant one essential ? Or is it 
imagined ? It is not the former : ' not of its essence^ ^ Since, 

for ignorance to he essential/ &c. If ignorance were in spirit 
essentially, it would be a true entity : but it cannot abide as true 
in a thing which is self-luminous intelligence, as spirit is ; since 
light is repugnant to darkness. Again: if ignorance were a 
property of spirit, its being destroyed would alter the spirit, 
according to the maxim ‘ A property, acceding, or seceding, 
changes its subject.^ Moreover : if ignorance were a true entity, 
the result would be duality. Hence, it is meant, there would be 
contradiction to the scripture which declares, that spirit is 
intelligence, unchangeable, and without a second. The latter is 
admitted : ^ Assuredly, ignorance,^ &c. The facts standing thus, 
there is no antagonism ; even as there is none between the midday 
glare and the gloom for which the owl mistakes it. Such is the 
import.^^* 
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As appears clearly from the words of the commentator himself , 
the aathor intends to establish, that ignorance is altogether 
false. That the commentator thus understands his intent is purged 
of all doubt by the illustration of the owl. The darkness which 
the bird is supposed to recognize, is purely fictitious. In like 
manner, ignorance, it is maintained, is nothing whatever, and yet 
imagines itself to exist. 

I would ask, then, what resemblance there is between igno- 
rance^s. imagining itself, and the sours proving the existence of 
itself and of other objects ? But observe, that the author’s word 
prasddhayati, proves as existent,^’ is somewhat liable to mislead, 
fn its connexion, it can signify only certifies as existent.” It 
looks, however, as if it had the sense of makes,” or “ contrives 
and the transition from this to ” invents,” or “imagines,” is not 
very violent. We now see how the author, beguiled by words, came 
to the conclusion, that the illustration produced by him was a valid 
proof that ignorance may imagine itself to exist. Deluded himself, 
he deludes others. 

Thus, in one respect, that illustration is inapposite. Still more 
so is it in another respect. As regards the soul, it exists, and 
therefore certifies as existent itself and other objects. On the other 
hand, how can ignorance, if it be nothing, imagine itself, or 
anything else ? This is a sample of the gross absurdities which the 
Vedintins acquiesce in ; and not only are they not abashed by 
them, but they are perfectly satisfied with them. For instance, 
Purushottama Mis^ra, near the words I have taken from him, says^: 
“ In this system, which maintains that ereryi/iingf transcends expla- 
nation, unreasonableness is no objection.”* To accept such views 
as I have been treating of, supposes abolition of all right jud^ nent. 
As I observed once before, there are many things pertaining to 
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God^ and to other spiritual matters, which oar minds are incompe* 
tent to lay hold of^ and which only bewilder us^ the more we remct 
on them. Still, if constraining evidence presents itself for believing 
those things, we are bound to believe them. But, if we receive as 
trne, things which we cannot help perceiving to be false, what are 
we not to receive f Why are we not to hold, that Brahma is nothing, 
and that the soul is nothing ? It is for the reason to decide these 
points; and we are not to imitate the Yed&ntins in abnegating 
reason, as they do, when it suits their purpose. 

Utterances similar to that which 1 have extracted from the 
Sankshepa-i/driraka, will be found in the Siddhdnta-les'aj among 
other books. All those works lay it down, that, as the world is 
false, is imagined by ignorance, and appears o:^y by reason of 
ignorance, so — the very pivot of the Veddnta system, — ignorance 
is imagined by ignorance, in other words, is nothing, and, from 
ignorance alone, seems to be something.* 

Let us dwell upon this extraordinary and extravagant doctrine 
a little longer. I say to the Veddntius ; If, in order to make out 
ignorance to be false, you assert, that it is imagined by ignorance, 
how does it not occur to you, that, on the supposition of its being 
nothing, it is impossible for it to imagine anything, either itself, or 
the world ? And whence, if it be nothing, is the appearance, of the 
false world ? Your ready answer is, that you do not pronounce 
ignorance to be altogether nothing. I ask, what sort of thing is it, 
then ? You reply, that it is an imagination of ignorance. To this 
I rejoin, that an imagination of ignorance is nothing : and, if it be 
considered to be something, your labour is all fruitless ; since, in 
that case, the soul forfeits its character of being essentially ever 
pure, intelligent, and free. To this you say, that ignorance is not 
nothing ; that its being self-imagined proves it to be unreal only 
from the standing point of true existence, and that it is not shown 
to be quite unreal. Ignorance is imagined by ignoiHuce, and 


• This doctrine we may find in the Veddnta^sdra even, though not enunciated very 
ccnspienously. At p. 4 of that work wo read : «RcPT- 

I * imputation is the imagining a false thing in a veritable thing 5 as a 

NO 

snake in a rope, which, in fact is not a snake. In what is now to he treated of^ the 
veritable thing is Biahma,— the existent, intelligence, and joy, — without a second ; 
the false thing is the sum total of the inanimate, via., ignorance and to forth.” 

That whereby false things are here imagined in the veritable thing, Brahma, is 
ignorance. And ignorance itself is reckoned among those false things whioh are 
thus imagined. Clearly, therefore, ignorance is held to ho self-imagined- 

This is plainly the view touching ignorance taken by the author of the S4nkbya 
AnhmnsnKi. nd hv VilnAna Bhikshu, his expositor. Bee the note at p. 187. 
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hence is catlnd apparent and what is so is not entirely nothing, 
bat possesses apparent existence. For existence is of three kinds. 
That which is nothing whatsoever is known as non*existent ; as the 
son of a barren woman, for example :t and ignorance, only if it 
were allowed to have true existence, would prove fatal to the 
character of spirit as being, by nature, ever pure, intelligent, and 
free. 

But see to what the Vedintins thus come. On the one hand, 
they take ignorance to be nothing at all ; — for, otherwise, Brahma 
could not be essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free ; — and, to 
prove this very point, they assert, that ignorance is self-imagined. 
On the other hand, by giving to that ignorance the epithet of 
apparent, they at once begin to see a little existence in it, — just 
enough to avail for its self- imagination. They come to such a pass, 
that the term real, since they take it to signify bor h false and real, 
is useless towards distinguishing the one fn^m tlie other. We ask 
them, whether, in their apprehension, thnt which they declare to 
be apparent really exists : for, if it does not, it can do nothing. 
Yes, it really exists, they tell us, but as apparent. What can be 
done for such reasoners ? What words can we employ to convey 
our meaning to them, and to discover to them what is realaaid 
what is false, in other words, what is and what is not ? Our only 
course, it seems to me, is, to discuss with them the subject of their 
three kinds of existence, the true, the practical, and the apparent, 
and to point out to them the error of those distinctions. 


CHAPTER 9. 

Examination of the Tenet of the Veddntina, that there are Three 
Kinds of Existence, Ignorance cannot he False ; and, therefore, 
the Ignorant Sotil cannot heoneicith the Supreme Spirit, 

Before 1 criticize the doctrine of three kinds of existence, 
I would bespeak from the YedAntin the strictest attention. With- 
out it, he will never be able to get at the truth. Let him lay 
aside his usual habits of thought for a short hour ; and, while 
listening to what I have to offer, let him take account of his 
present consciousness. 

When you, Veddntin, are assured, with respect to a given 
thing, fhat it indeed is, you have a conviction, that its existence is 


* The author would here repeat, that he has not come across any passage in 
which ignorance is said to be apparent, and not practical. His authority, though 
good of its kind, is only oral. It is shown, however, at p. 188, that it matters nothing, 
in effect, in the VedAnta system, whether ignorance be of the one sort or of the other* 

t See the second note in p. 118. 
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real. And did you ever feel, that the real einstence of one thing, 
recognized by you as existing, was different from the peal 
existence of any other thing so recognized ? Do not all things 
which you perceive to exist at all, approve themselves to exist in 
one and the same manner ? Again, when a thing appears to you to 
be non-existent, does it not appear to you to be simply and 
altogether so, and nothing more or less ? It results, that whatever 
is is, and that whatever is not is altogether not, — ^with no room 
for a third condition. How, then, can yon prove various sorts of 
existence f 

But here the Vedintin^s philosophical prejudice gets the 
better of him ; and he declares, that he has a consciousness of sundry 
sorts of existence : for he says, that, when he mistakes rope for 
a snake, he becomes conscious of apparent existence ;* it apper- 
taining to such a snake. When, however, yon commit such a 
mistake, does the existence of the snake seem to you different 
from that of a jar, or the* like? Does not the existence seem to 
be, in both instances, equally 'real f Undoubtedly, it does. How, 
then, is it made out, that, in mistaking a rope for a snake, you 
become conscious of a second kind of existence ? You will reply, 
that, by reason of mistake, you look upon the snake*B existence to 
be like that of a jar, or similar thing ; but that they who know, that 
the object before you is a rope, call the snake, seen by yon, 
apparent : and, on that account, to their apprehension, your con- 
sciousness concerns an apparent existence. Let them apprehend 
as they may, what do you apprehend You are then oonscions of 
the one sort of existence that yon are nabitually conscious of. As 
for the impression of the lookers-on, do they see any description 
of snake ? Not at all. They are perfectly satisfied, that no snake 
is there. So, neither has a man labouring under mistake, nor one 
that does not so labour, any consciousness of apparent existence ; 
nor can either of them prove such a thing to be. You will reply, 
that you are constrained to call such a thing apparent : for, 
otherwise, how shall we name a thing that is not, and yet 
appears; as a snake surmised in a rope ?” But how idle to trouble 
yourself about naming that which never had any being I That 
which is not, but only seems, through error, to be, is altogether 
non-existent ; and why should you name it ? 

Bat the Vedautins says, that, when one mistakes a rope for 
a snake, th« mistake is one of perception. Perception, however, 
cannot take place without the connexion of an object and an orgw 
of sense. Hence, if, in the case instanced, you did ^ not grant, that 
there was some sort of snake, there would be nothing for the eye 
to have connexion with, and there would be no mistake of ]^rcep- 


* See pp. 121, etc. 
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tion.^ My reply is, that the mistake in qaestibn is cot peroeptiona], 
but infereutial. Our senses can take ooprnizance of the quaUties of 
things, as their odour, taste, length, &o. &c., but of nothing beyond 
these* When, therefore, a man mistakes a rope for a snake, he 
merely cognizes, with his eye, something long : and there is no 
mistake in this. And then he infers, that the something long is 
a snake. But the fact of being a snake is not invariably 
concomitantt with length ; for many things besides snakes are long. 
Hence, since the reason — the length — ^is fallacious, the inference— 
that a snake is present — is erroneous* The mistake of supposing 
a snake to be seen being, accordingly, not a mistake of perception, 
it is* not necessary to hold that a snake is produced. 

Tou, Vedintins, give to objects of inisrake tlie designation of 
apparent. Bat mistake is where there is no object, and yet the 
notion of it. Consider, now, what are the requisites that make 
mistake to be mistake ? In the first place, there is no object : in 
mistake an object is wanting. The notipn of it is all that remains; 
and beyond this there is nothing. Whence, then, do you get an 
apparent object ? Is it brought forth by a mere notion ? * Know, 
for a certainty, that, when a man mistakes a rope for a snake, 
there are only two things. One is the rope ; and the other is, the 
man’s mistake in surmising it to be a snake. There is nothing 
else ; and there never was ; and there never will be. 

Hearing this, the Vedintin asks, in great astonishment, 
whether apparent things are altogether non-existent. He wishes 
to know, what difference there is left between such objects and the 
son of a barren woman. J Why do you think, I ask, that there is 
any ?§ But there is, he insists, an immeu^ie difference; for that 
apparent things are, once in a while, surmised by people, whereas 
no one ever surmises the son of a barren woman. My reply is, 
that the difference is merely one of surmise, not of object. The 
son of a barren woman is not surmised, for the obvious reason that, 
whoever knows what is meant when a barren woman is spoken of, 
is aware that she is a woman without a son. What wonder, if no 
one surmises such a son ! And so, can one who knows a given 
thing, to be a rope ever mistake it for a snake ? He alone who does 
not know it to be a rope, so mistakes. Similarly, one who does 
not know what is intended by a barren woman, may take her to be 
a mother. How you encumber a simple matter with difficulties t 

Let it be, the Yodhntin here oonceles, that a rope mistaken 
for a snake, and nacre mistaken for silver, and like things, have 


* See thb passages from the Veddnta^ParibhAsht^, pp. 10 and 13, quoted at 
pp. 121 and 122. 

t This phraseology Is thatof the Nyft ya. < 

t See the second note in p. 118. 

I See near the end of the passage from Pdrathastrathi Mis'rt at tho foot of 
pp. 119, 120. 
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be^n shown to be quite iinrenL Bat lie will still maiutain, that the 
things of the world cannot be so For, ho will saj, we have 
dealings with them j and for this reason — though, like apparent 
things, they are imagined by ignorance and our learned men 
believe them to be apparent, — for the readier apprehension of the 
Uninformed, they are called practical. If they were altogether 
unreal, how could we deal with them ? In reply, I ask, whether the 
dealing is real, or unreal ? The Vedantin answers, that it is 
practically real, and yet not indeed real. And does he not call it 
ignorance imagined ? He does, he says. And what does he 
mean by that term, which he applies to practical dealing and 
to things practical ? Does he mean appearing, by reason oE 
ignorance to exist ? Or, derived from a substance termed 
ignorance, after the manner of a germ from a seed ? To this 
interrogatory he may return one or other of the following answers. 
If he speaks from the promptings of common sense, he may say, 
that ignorance -imagined*^ means appearing, by reason of 
ignorance, to have existence.’’ On the other hand, shonld he be 
thoroughly eusuared by the phraseology of the Vedduta, he will 
probably say, that it signifies derived from ignorance,” or 
illusion,— an unintelligent substance, and the material cause of 
the world, like the nature” of the S^nkhya scheme. If such, 
I say to him, be the case, the existence of ignorance and 
of ignoranoe*imagiued things does not differ from that of 
Brahma. And why, then, do you not call practical dealing and 
things practical indeed real ? If you reply, that things sprung from 
illusion are denominated, in your peculiar language, practical only, 
and that the distinction of true is restricted to Brahma, I have to 
say, that, by these terms, you discriminate by class, not by existence; 
and thus your divisions of existence fall to the ground. In like 
manner the Naiy^yikas style some things limited in dimension, 
and others, unlimited ; and, again, some, terrene, and others, 
igneons, &c. : and is difference as to existence thereby implied 
respecting them ? And do yon mark any difference as to existence, 
by calling, technically, and so only, one object trae, and another, 
practical f Both are alike real. And, since both are real what 
becomes of the dogma of monism, or non-duality ? Can monism be 
established by simply showing, that two things are different in 
kindf If so, the Naiy^yikas, no less than jou, are monists; for 
they hold, that Ts’wara differs, in very many respects, from every- 
thing else. 

Further^, if ignorance does not mean mistake, how is this 
world got rid of by knowledge? For nothing except what is 
mistaken is falsified thereby. But, if the world be made out 
of ignorance, as a jar is made out out of clay, knowledge can 
never do away with the world. When I find out, that what 
I mistook for a snake is a rope, the supposed snake is dispelled ; 
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but wliat knowledge is snch that it can do away with a jar 
which stands before me? Take a club and break it, and it is 
destroyed, to be sure. Knowledge, however, cannot destroy it. And, 
as the world is not falsifiable by knowledge, so your raaterini cause 
of the world, illusion, if it be not one with mistake, is not to be got 
rid of by knowledge ; and then the souVs connexion with the world, 
and remaining in bondage, are real ; and, therefore, the sonl can»iot 
be Brahma. The sense of the term ignorance being paltered with, 
everything, with you, is inverted. The authors of your system 
must, by ignoranoe,^^ originally have intended mistake,’^* when 
they spoke of the world as being ignorance-imagined ; and by this 
epithet they meant to mark things as seeming, by reason of mistake, 
to have existence. Subsequently, entrapped by sophistry, they 
began to take a different view of those expressions. Hsd they not 
understood them in the way I have shown, the falseness of the 
world, and monism, and the removableness of ignorance by know- 
ledge, &c., would never have been suggested to them. By this time, 
indeed, it will be conceded, that the phrase 'Mgnoranoe-imrtgined’^ 
can endure no sense but that which 1 attach to it. Accordingly, 
since it means appearing, because of ignorance, to exist/’ how can 
a think so called exist ? That which is not, but appears to be, can 
be said to seem, from ignorance, to exist. As for what is, and 
appears to be, it does not seem, from ignorance, but from knowledge, 
to have existence. How can a thing of the former description have 
existence ? 'Does ignorance bring it forth, as a snake produces 
eggs ? As, in discussing the subject of the apparent, T remarked, 
so now I repeat, that, when one says a thing is not, but is cognized, 
one denies its existence and affirms only the cognition of it ; beyond 
which there is nothing. How, then, can your practical be estab- 
lisbed ? And, as you call practical things ignorance-imagined, so 
you call practical dealing likewise ; whence it follows, that the latter 
also is unreal. .Then, in order to account for such practical dealing, 
— unreal, and seeming, because of ignorance, to exist, — what neces- 
sity is there for supposing any kind of real existence in that with 
which it is concerned ? If a man has dreamed, that he mounted a 
horse, is there any need of his attributing any kind of existence to 
such horse ? In short, to be consistent, you ought to regard the 
things of the world as altogether non-existent, just like nacrine 
silver and the son of a barren woman. 

According-to your notions, the difference between your three 
species of objects turns on cognition. There is invariable cognition, 
occasional cognition, and the absence of cognition. Such are the 
characteristics of those three species. 'Vo the first belong the 

* Such beins tHe only natural and intelliflrible oonoeption of, ajndna** igno- 
ranoe/* regarded as the imagincr of false objects. SAnkara AiichArya, not entirely 

disengaged from this conception, could, as we have seen, speak of ** igrtomnoe** ub 
one with mistake,'* though in the teeth of bis own dootrine. 
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things of this world ; to the second, nacrine silver and the like ; 
and, to the third, the sun of a barren woman. Bat do not suppose, 
that these objects therefore differ among tbemselyes. It is true, 
that, even to objects purely imaginary we are obliged to give 
names ; aodi if the cognition of one such object differs from the 
cognition of another, it is permissible, an account of that difference 
to attach different names to those objects. Hence, if you only 
denominated one class of nonentities practical, and another class, 
apparent, I should not blame you. What 1 find fault with you for 
is this, that the terms practical and apparent suggest to you two 
separate kinds of real existence. 

Now I wish to explain the nature of existence briefly, and to 
point out how you err concerning it. Consider, that, when you 
affirm, as regards what you call a true, a practical, or an apparent, 
object, that it is ; in so affirming, you acknowledge, that its 
existence is, in all three cases, of the same description. * What, 
then, becomes of their difference as to existence, which you affirm ? 
if you say to yourself, that those objects themselves are of 
different sorts, namely, true, practical, and apparent, and that, 
therefore, they differ with respect to existence, 1 assure you, that 
this is a mistake. Let it be granted, that they are different, of 
different species : this fact does not concern their existing, any 
more than does the fact, that the Naiyayikas divide certain things 
into limited and unlimited, establish, that those things have 
various sorts of existence. If the difference you contend tor were 
a reality, it would be based on mental premisses. Thus, when we 
say, that salt water is different from sweet, we can both conceive 
the ground of the difference, and we can express it in words. But, 
when you say, coucerning objects of three kinds, true, &c., that 
they are, do you picture to yourself any foundation for their 
existing diversely ? Do not say, that there are some objects which 
really differ, but yet the grounds of their differing are not to be 
known ; and thst, in like manner, the ground of the difference 
between the existences belonging to true and other things is so 
subtile as to be impossible of discovery. It is only those things 
that you are not fully acquainted with, of which you can allege, 
that you are unacquainted with the ground of their differing. Of 
whatever things you are certain, whether from •perception, from 
inference, or otherwise, that it is, you know the existence of that 
thing already. It may be, that yon are ignorant of its nature •, 
still you are not ignorant of its existence. However you came by 
your information, as soon as you know, that a thing is, you are 
fully aware of its existence. Similarly, if you are sure, that what 
you style true things, and practical, and apparent, are, you are 
tally informed of their existence ; and, if they are discrepant as to 
existence, you must know how they differ. If you do not know 
how they differ, but if it is clear; from your applying is’' to each 
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of them, that they all appear to exist in one and the same way, 
what reason have you for speaking of three species of existence ? 

If yon have understood me hitherto, listen a little further. 
You said, that you believe in different existences of true, practical, 
and apparent objects, because those objects themselves differ 
mutually ; and you remember my reply, based on a concession.'’^ 
But now I protest against your classification of objects, heretofore 
granted for argument's sake. Unlike the Naiyayika division of 
things into limited and unlimited, it is grounded simply on your 
supposed difference in the nature of the existence of the 
aforesaid objects ; and it falls to the ground with the fall of that 
difference. 

I have now to say, that, even though you proved the world to 
be imagined by ignorance, and false, siill you. should not call that 
ignorance false. When, to make out ignorance to be false, you 
style it ignorance-imagined, does it not occur to you, that, if it were 
false, that is to say, no entity, it could not exercise iniaginatiou ? 
In evasion of this question, you lay down, that ignorance,' though 
ignorance-imagined, and, therefore, not real from the standing 
point of true existence, is not altogether nothing ; it being apparent. 
What can be replied to such an absurdity ? Whatever is ignorance- 
imagined, and, by consequence, not indeed real, is a shter nonen- 
tity, and can imagine nothing. 

Sometimes, the Yed^ntins declare, even things that owe their 
origin entirely to mistake, and are false, are able to produce effects. 
For instance, what is seen in dreams fore-shows, it is said, good 
and evil.t Here, too, in my opinion, the Vedintins, frgm want of 
right consideration, are wide of the truth. Things that we see in 
dreams do not foreshow, as they allege they do ; for such things are 
nonentities. Dreams themselves may foreshow ; and these are 
entities. The object of a misconception is false ; but the conception 
itself is true. When a man mistakes a rope for a snake, and is pat 
in bodily fear, we are not to understand, as the Yedautius do,)! 


^ See p. 193. 
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*‘Neyertbele86, ye dwellers in Elysiam, a thing seen in a dream certainly 
becomes, indicative, that something real, belongiug to the waking state, will be 
accomplished.” 

This couplet is from the Brah ma-y apart of the Suta-aanhita, No MS. of it is 

at present accessible to the writer. 
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that tha 8aakei~for that is nothiDg,~*bat that the ina&^s misoon* 
caption, which is entitative, is the cause of his fear. 

By all these considerations it is proved, that, if, as the 
Yed&utins maintain, the regarding the world as true, and the 
believing oneself to be a soul, are the result of ignorance, then 
that ignorance cannot be false, but must be true ; and hence, we 
are indeed ignorant, and, consequently, we cannot be the {Supreme 
Spirit. 

And just as true are our sinfulness and misery. For there is 
sin in oue^s desiring or doing anything which one counts to be 
wrong : and there are many things which, though we so count them, 
we all desire and do ; and we are, likewise, all conscious of misery, 
la treating of the S&ukbya system, I have shown, that our 
consciousness of cognition, will, activity, misery, &c., cannot be an 
error. Since, then, our souls are sinful, and subject to misery, for 
this further reason, they cannot be the Supreme Spirit; which, as 
the Veddntins confess, is ever pure, and essentially joy. 

After adverting to a single topic more, 1 shall bring this 
chapter to a close. When I was discussing the Sankhya, 
1 set down what would be enough to refute the Yed&nta as well. 
1 said, that our consciousness of congnition, will, &c., — however we 
may err as to other things, — cannot be erroneous. Consequently, 
even were I to allow the correctness of the Yedantins^ allegation, that 
to regard the world as true is a misconception, yet so to regard it 
cannot be false ; since we are conscious, that we have a coguitiou 
of the world’s truth : a cognition which the Yedintins call errone- 
ous. I repeat, that, if such a misconcepiiou as that just spoken of 
actually infects us, we cannot be tne Supreme Spirit. Thus, also, 
am 1 able to answer the Ved&ntins. It was necessary, however, to 
examine and to expose, irom various aspects, the arguments 
they produce to prove the falsity of ignorance; for therein, 
as 1 have before said, consists the whole strength of the Veu4nta 
doctrine. It was of main importance, also, to refute their errors 

^ ^ II 

The preceptor alone, albeit imaginary, because ali-sapient, gives instraotion 
to the full ; as it is the snake, albeit imaginary, and not the befouled ether, that 
operates for death.'* 

The sense is this. Among things imagined, some may produce effects which are 
beyond the power of other things. Thus, a man may be fatally terrified by a rope 
mistaken for a snake ; whereas the foul ether, an object equally chimerical, cannot 
work to the same end. Just so, an instructor, no less than all other men, is 
imaginary and false j and yet he is able to instruct, which other men are not. 

In Hindu opinion, the ether is always essentially colourless and pure, and only 
from error is supposed to possess hue. fiee the note on ukasa, at p.lb7« The ignorant, 
it is saitl, think the blueness of the sky to be the befoul uient of ether. 

The couplet oiled above is from the haakshspa^saiviaku. 
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touching the subject of existence ; jthose errors being most 
prejudicial to them in several ways. The labour 1 have expended 
on this head should not^ then^ be viewed as uncalled for. 


CHAPTER 10. 

Examination of the Veddntin^s Emancipation; Proof) that the 
Vedanta does not deserve to he called Theistic ; and a few Words 
on the Faculty of Judgment, its Power, and its Use. 

When the notion is refuted, that the soul is identical with 
Brahma, the refutation follows, by implication, of the notion, that, 
when the soul attains to right apprehension, viz., the regarding 
itself as one with Brahma, it becomes liberated from all error, and, 
being Brahma realized,^ is emancipated. For, since the soul is 
not at all Brahma, its thinking itself to be so is not right apprehen- 
sion, but the extreme of misapprehension ; and, for thus thinking, 
instead of deserving to be emancipated, it deserves severe punish- 
ment. 

Again, the emancipation of the Vedanfcins is punctually like 
that of the Nyaya and others among the Systems. In these, as I 
have said before, emancip^iou is, to be delivered from all pain, 
and to remain like a stone, utterly void of intelligence. And in 
this there is no experience of happiness. Precisely such is the 
condition of emancipation according to the Vedantins; however it 
may seem, from their language, that it is attended by happiness : 
for they describe Brahma as being intelligence and bliss. To be 
emancipated is, with them, realization of Brahmahood ; and from 
this it should seem, that the emancipated must be happy. 1 have 
shown, however, that their Brahma is only nominally intelligence 
and bliss. He is intelligence that cognizes nothing, and bliss 
without fruition of happiness. W hat hope is there, that the soul 
would be happy, if it came to such a state as this ? 

We know, that all their doctrines concerning Brahma and the 
soul are most absurd ; but, accepting them as set forth, we can even 


• This word is a makeshift ; and so is ** reflexion,” used at p, 178, and else^ 
where. It is impossible to express in rational language what becomes of the soul, 
when Vedautically emancipated. From all eternity it has been Brahma, and there- 
fore has not to become Brahma, or again, to be restored to Brahmahood. Nor 
does it realize Brahmahood ; inasmuch as, in the state of emancipation, it is void 

of all cooscioasness. A Yed^ntin does not hesitate to say 

and I Being already Brahma, himself, it becomes Brah^ 

n9 

ma himbeif,” and Freo already, it is freed.” 
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that their etnanoipation amoants to annihilation. They my, 
thnt the Boal is false. If bo^ it can never actually the restored to 
Brahmahood. For a false thing cannot become true. 6o long as 
misapprehenBion end ares, such a thing exists as a semblance; and, 
when right apprehension accedes, it vanishes away. To disappear 
into nothingness is, then, all that the hapless sonl oonld attain to 
by acquiring right apprehension. 

Hitherto I have been taken up with the leading doctrines of the 
Vedanta; and I have passed by nothing of main import. And 
now I venture to ask any thoughtful man, whether this scheme 
deserves to be called theisfic. Viewed superBcially, it has, I 
allow, a guise of theism ; and yet, when investigated critically, I 
cannot see, that it is anything nut a sort of atheism. 

The distinctive article of theism is, the belief in a God : but 
God is eliminated from the Ved&nta. Its Brahma is neither 
creator of the world, nor its preserver, nor its lord : in short, the 
world is out of relation to him. Let the Veddntins give to such 
an object the title of Brahma, or that of Supreme Spirit ; still their 
doing so does not make them theists. Greatness does not consist 
in bearing a great name; but he that does mighty deeds, and is 
endowed with extraordinary excellencies, is great, and he alone. 
Why is God spoken of as supremely great ? Because He created all, 
and regulates and governs all, and because He is omnipotent and 
omniscient, and endowed with divine attributes. Again, why is it 
proper for us, and incumbent on us, to honour and to love Him f 
Because He made us, and because we are His, and because He is 
our benefactor, and because, by reason of His adorable perfections, 
He claims the homage of our hearts. The religion which does not 
recognize in the Supreme the characteristics thus enumerated, does 
^ not really recognize God ; and the worship which it teaches is not 
the worship of God. To devise a strange imagination, and to 
denominate it Brahma and Supreme Spirit, will in nowise benefit 
the Ved intins. 

Moreover, as, to a theistic religion, God and the adoration of 
Him are essential, so likewise is discrimination between sin and 
virtue : and this discrimination is ignored by the Vedinta. Sin 
and virtue are acknowledged, indeed, from the standing point of 
practical existence ; but, nevertheless, they come to be, in truth, 
nothing. The ignorant man, consistently with these views, may 
dread sin, and follow after virtue.: but the rightly apprehending 
man should spurn at both.* He has no reason to fear the one, nor 


* ¥ri#r ^ I 

it it fiT^«?^ b 

** He who has not the notion, that he Is a doer, and wboee Intellect Is not invol* 
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any motive for nurgamg the ofeher. Wharein, on this soore, does 
the Vedanta differ from atheism ? And can any one hope to be 
advantaged by such a belief? 

The VedAn^n would fain make out, by his sophistical argu» 
ments, that I's'wara, the world, and so forth are what he calls 
false. But for all that, he is unable to rid himself entirely of the 
conviction of their self-evident and undeniable realness. Hence, 
as I have said, they present themselves to him as verities. To do 
away with the incongruity involved herein, the Yed&ntins have set 
up their theory of various sorts*of existence. The objects above 
mentioned, I's'wara, &c., which show thems<^lves as real, they 
allege to belong to the practical, not to the true ; and so, by falla- 
cies, they solace their mental disquietude. 

My view, that, the Vedanta does not merit a place among 
theistic religions, is based on a sifting of its leading and fundamen- 
tal tenets. Its advocates, of course, here take is.«ue with me. 
According to them, their system countenances the worship of God, 
and distinguishes between sin and virtue, &c., &c. ; and such is 
their inconsistency, that they teach conformably. The harm they 
do is, therefore, less than would be done by inculcating overt 
atheism. Still, any scheme must be most peroioious which is, 
in truth, repugnant to theism, even though its maintainers 
do not clearly perceive such repugnance. Those Vedintins, 
I have observed, who are naturally least inclined to evil, are 
least injured by their system. But its effect on those persons 
who have a strong bias to vice, is, I have likewise observed, 
such, that no excess of wickedness seems to them wrong. 
As for the former class, it is, I think, owing to their addiction to 
devotional exercises, rather than to matters of doctrine, that they 
are not equally depraved. But let a, man give himself up to the 
Vedanta, and dwell constantly on such thoughts as that he is 
Brahma, and pure, and that sin and virtue are falsities ; be his 
natural disposition however favourable, his reverence for God must 
become less, and his desire to discriminate good and evil must 
grow cold and languid. And the detection of his sins, and 
humility and grief because of them, how can these and such like, 
which are most necessary and beneficial to man, be possible to 
him ? Indeed, it is unavoidable *but that the Ved&nta should 
work only prejudice to all whom it influences; in a lesser degree, 
certainly, to some than to others: but it cannot improve the fallen 
nature of any single mortal. 

Reason admonishes us, that the true religion is that which 
meliorates onr natural condition; which, surely, with every one of 


▼ed by thon^h he were to elay all thetie denizens of earthy would not, xnfaet^ 
elay, or be oompromiged.’’ 

So rain the Bhd^dvad^itd, XVTII., 17. 

Thia ii a perfeotlv les'itimate dedaotlon from Vedanta nremissA®. 
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ttf , atandfl in i^reat need of amendment. The beat of men must be, 
in the eyas of Cod, fifrievonsly imperfect and siufal. Even they 
reqnire the remedy of the true Faith. Moreover, uo man can love 
God as be ou^ht. One proof of dne love to God is, the avoidance 
of all sin of whatever description : for sin is that which is opposed 
to the divine commands, and abhorrent to God. Yet there is no 
one who has not committed sins innumerable ; and the natural man 
has turned from God, and is on the way to perdition. He wants, 
then, a religion to instruct him in the knowledge of God, and to 
lead him to worship and honour Him ; and to show the exceeding 
heinousness of sin, and its terrible consequences, and bow, by 
repentance and prayer, to free himself from its fetters. That 
religion from wliich we leai*n these things mast be, we feel, from 
God. And, for philosophers — themselves corrupt, as being 
human, — to exhort their fellow-men, in contrariety to the teachings 
of that religion, to regard God as false, to think themselves one 
with Brahma, and to count sin, and virtue, and their fruits, 
nonentities, is to administer to a sick man poison, not medicine* 
Cease, I entreat you, my beloved countrymen, to consider as true 
a religion which contains such things as these. 

I shall conclude with a few words ou the faculty of judgment. 
God has given this to mankind in general ; and, by reason of it, 
men believe, that there is a God, maker of the world ; and they 
know, that it is good to practise virtue, and wrong to do evil, and 
what is the fruit of each ; and that they should worship God, and 
secure His favour ; and that from His favour springs true 
happiness. In most cases, such is its force, that, when a man sins, 
he at once coudemns himself for his sin. But, now that man has 
lapsed from his original condition, his judgment is not so perfect, 
or so sure, as it was at the beginning of the world. As concerns 
things of a primary character, it speaks the same language to 
almost all ; but, immediately on arriving at particulars, we mark a 
great discrepancy. Hence the origin of so many religions and 
sects. And the judgment of a man who accepts a false religion 
becomes more depraved than it would be otherwise. Nevertheless, 
let a man’s religion be ever so far from the truth, and let his reason 
be ever so perverted by the lessons he has heard from his youth 
up, there are certain things in respect of which that man^s 
better judgment will belie his doctrines. Thus is it with 
the Ved&ntins. There is no doubt, that the fundamental 
dogmas of the Yed&nta are opposed to all godliness, and are 
subversive of the principles of morality. It is perfectly oertaiii, 
that, according to them, one is not called upon to fear and to 
adore God, to detest sin, and to love virtue. Inconsistently 
enough, however, there are Veddntins who are earnestly devoted 
tp the worship of what they take to be God. This comes from their 
following the dictates of their better judgment, the voice of God, 
?6 
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ratber than their own chief tenets. For the same reason it is, that, 
in the opinion of the Veddntins, even he who has acquired what 
they call right apprehension is not to do as he lists^ but must eschew 
vice. In several other particulars, too, the Veddnbins are seen to 
follow common sense, in contravention of their system. For 
instance : since they profess to regard the soul and the Supreme 
Spirit as one, why should they hesitate to allow, that the latter is 
changeable and impure ? But not only do they hesitate here, but 
they refuse to admit, that the Supreme Spirit is other than ever 
pure, intelligent, and free. To seem to reconcile this position 
with the rest of their scheme, costs them great labour. Powerful 
indeed must be the natural instinct of truth, if, in spite of the 
causes tending to debilitate it, whicli I have lately spoken of, 
it still asserts its prerogative, with some effect, among very 
misbelievers. Even through their mouths it bears witness against 
false doctrine, and in behalf of God and the truth. 

God be praised, that He has suffered us to retain thus much 
of this illumination ; it being this alone that serves as a safeguard 
and moral guide to such men as are ignorant of the true religion. 
Except for it, no one can tell to what depth the human race would 
not have become degraded; so surcharged are false religions with 
error, so far do they militate against the- majesty and purity of 
God, and so confused an imperfect are their principles of right 
and wrong. The reason, as we now fiud it, is, however, inadequate 
to lead us to the way of salvation, or to purify our corrupt nature. 
For these ends we must have recourse to the Word of God. And, 
as regards this Word, when presented, the reason, once more, is of 
great use, in enabling us to t‘ st it, and to recognize it for what it 
professes to be. Moreovei, such is the efficacy of the Word of 
God, that, as an enquirer goes on studying it, provided he brings 
to that study due perseverance, impartiality, humbleness, and 
abnegation of self, his judgment daily becomes more and more 
defecated ; and it enables him to distinguish clenrly between what 
is true and what is false in matters of religions belief. But the 
result will not be thus, unless he applies himself lo the search of 
Holy Writ in the way I have speciBed. For tliore are many truths 
which, though at the first blusB they revolt the mind, are seen, 
after patient investigation, to be quite in a'ccord with all that is 
reasonable and right. 

The true religion is now accessible to the people of India. May 
God, in His infinite mercy, grant, my dear countrymen, that you 
quench not the divine light which He has lighted in your breasts ; 
that, on the contrary, you may follow its leading ; that you meekly 
and patiently try, by it, the Christian Scriptures ; that you take 
hold on their priceless promises ; and that, in the end, you may 
inherit, as your everlasting portion, the joy of the Heavenly 
Kingdom, 
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India Hindu, and India Christian; or, What Hinduism has done 
FOR India, and what CfiRfsTiANiTY would do for it. 8vo. 72 pp. 
As. Post-free, 3 As. t 

Address to thoughtful Hindus, showing how much their country would benefit 
from the religioi^ which many of them now oppose. 

Krishna as described in the Puranas and Bhaoatad Gita. 8vo. 

72 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A fnll noeount is given of the Krishna Avatara, chiefly taken from the Vishnn 
Parana, with some extracts from the Bhagravata Parana and the Mahahharata ; the 
circnmstances which led to the great war between the Pandus and Knrns are 
described ; and some of the doctrines of the Bhagavad Gita are examined in detail. 

Account op the Temple op .Jaoannath at Puri. 8vo. 48 pp. I4 As. 

The account is taken chiefly from Dr. Rajendralala Ant iquiftes of OrtMm ; 

Hunter’s Onzetfefir of India, Sterling’s Orittsa, With views of the temple, pro- 
cession, and images. 

Christianity Explained to a Hindu ; or. The Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity AND Hinduism Compared. 60 pp. 2 As. 

Doctrines about God, Creation, the Soul, Karma, Transmigration, Sin, Incarnations, 
Salvation, Prospects at Death, and Comparative Effects. 

SwAMf VivBKANANDA ON HiNDUTSM. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

The Swam i’s Chicago Address is quoted in fnll and examined; important facts 
are brought out which he omitted to state. 

The History op Christianity in India; with its Prospects. 8yo. 

150 pp. 5 As. Post-frop, 6 As. 

An account of the early Christ ian Missions, and the progress of Christianity among 
the principal nations • with 35 illustrations, including portraits of some eminent 
Missionaries. 

Testimonies op Great Men to the Bible and Christianity. 8vo. 

45 pp. 14 As. Post-frep, 2 As. 

Opinions expressed by great writers, philosophers, scientists, lawyers and states- 
men, showing that the Bible and Christianity are firmly believed by the most eminent 
men of the time. 

How THE People op Ancient Europe became Christians, and the 
Future Beijgion op India. 8yo. 48 pp. 1 4 As. Post-free, 2 As. 
Barrows Tjbctubes. 8vo. 188 pp. 6 As. 

Sevfn LpehireB, by tho Bev. Dr. J. H. Bnirows, on C^u^STM^^^T, thr World-Wide 
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BKOMSH roBLIOATIOHrs FOB IKDIAK BBAOBBS. 


Civilization, Ancixnt and Modbbn, Qomparbd ; with Rekabkb on 
THR Stodt of Sanskrit. 8vo. 48 pp. As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Stdoiks in thb Upanishads. 8vo. 80 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 3 As. 
Five interesfcing Lectures by the Eev. T. B. Slater. 

Dsvil-Danckbs, Witch* Findxbs, Bain-Makbrs, and Medicine 
Men. 4t.o. 60 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A fall aooonnt of these cnHons and degrading superstitions, prevalent among 
backward nations in different paits of the world ; with 36 illnstrations. 

Tbanshio RATION. l2mo. 19 pp. By Rev. Dr. W. Hooper, 1 Anits. 
Doddridob’s Rise and Pbooress of Religion in The Soul. 12mo. 
180 pp. 3 A**. Post-free, 4 As. 

This is an abridged edition of one of the most useful works on Christianity in the 
English language. 


BOOKS FOB TEACHERS AND MISSIONARIES. 

Christian Doctrine tn Contrast with Hinduism and Islam. l2mo. 
142 pp. Pull cloth, 8 As. Half cloth, 4 As. By the Rev, 
Dr. W. Hooper. 

Intended to assist ji^onng Missionaries and Zenana ladies in explaining the (lospe) 
to Hindus and Muhammadans, guarding them against statements which wonld 
mislead the hearers, and showing how to present the truth. 

* Indian Missionaky Manual. 8vo. 546 pp. Bs. H Net . 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Kniai'ged. Hints on Health, the study of Vorna* 
oolars and the People, Prewcfhing, Itineranoes, Educated Hindus, the Native Church, 
Education, Christian Litem turo. Women’s Work for Women, &c. The plan is to 
give the recommendations of specialists on each subject under consideration. 

* Tas Goal of the Human Race, by Rev. Dr. Grau. One Rupee 

Net. 

The development of Civilization ; its Origin and Issne j with Prefatory Note by 
Sir Honier Williams. 

* Report op the Centrnary Conpebencb on Protestant Missions 

HELD in London in 1888. 2 vole. Bs. 1^. Post-free, Rs. 2. 

Indian Teacheb’b Manual. 12mo. 325 pp. 10 As. ^ sheep, 
12 As. 

Directions about School Management, the teaching of English and the Vemaon- 
lars, preparing for Examinations, tio. It is also shown how the teacher may aid 
Social Beform, and otherwise promote the welfare of the people. Fall details aboat 
Beligioos Instraotion. 

^^Oatalogues of School Books and General Literature in 
Bengali, Hindi, Urdu and Marathi, &c. obtainable from the Tract 
Depdts in each Presidency. 


Progress. 

This is a monthly illnstrated Periodical for the educated classes in 
India and Ceylon. The subscription is only 8 As. a year ; with 
postage 14 As. Three copies may be sent for ^ anna postage. 

The Periodical is specially recommended to Teachers. It would 
give new ideas to their pupils, while the page for stadents 
wonld be very useful to those preparing for examinations. 

Orders to be addressed lo Mr. A. T. Soott, Tract Dep6t, Madras. 






